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NELLIE'S MEMORIES. 



CHAPTER L 



She WM ft 9oft kndscap* ot mild earth. 
Where all was harmony and calm and 
quiet, 
Ltucariant, buddii^, cheerful without mirth; 
Which, if not happiness, is much more 
nigh it 
Than are your mighty possioaa.'— 2^rMi. 



'She doeth little 1c!ndne<;8et 

Which most leave uiKioae or despise t 
For nought that sets one s heart at ease^ 
And giveth happiness or peace, 

Is low esteemed in her cye%.'-—L0nfeSi 



t. I DO not think there is a prettier room to be found in England than 
oar drawing-room at Sunnyside, and I know I would not change it 
and its dear old shabbiness and faded chintz covers for the most 
fuperb apartment in Belgravia. To me your gilded saloons and 
lainbow tapestries are an abomination ; grandeur and gentility may 
move therein hand in hand, but give me the well-littered homelike 
parlour, where the girls may sew their lengths of calico unhindered, 
aind the boys put down their papers unrebuked. A long, low, 
wainscoted room is our drawing-room at Sunnyside, reaching from 
o.'i to end of the house, with one window looking out on the lawn 
and ^^e cedar-tree in the middle, and the other on the flagged stone 
I court -'d iron gate and the lilac and laburnums that grow round 
i; it A room full of sweet scents and sounds, and faint this afternoon 
k with the fragrance of the white hyacinths which Louie has so taste- 
■ ftdly grouped in the tall china jars ; with picturesque snatches of 
light and shade playing on the well-worn carpet, and hiding in the 
^aint nooks and crevices with which it abounds. 

And here I must plead guilty to a little weakness : I hate 
change, I cannot bear breaking up old associations in the minutest 
degree, even by the removal or readjustment of an article of 
furniture: I lik^ to look round and say, * It was here she last sat,' 
or *in that couch my poor mother loved to lie and watch the 
boys playing on the lawn.' My poor mother ! it is just six 
months since she faded quietly away, and left me, a weak girl of 
one-and-twenty, to take up the burden of her responsibility. Poor 
mother ! she was ever a grave, sad woman, soTweviVvax. ^'ctcv^^tA^^ 
reserved with her children that it was not U\i Yvet d^m^Viova >iBax\ 
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ever jessed or imagined that I was more to her than the rest ; till 
she took me by the hand, and called me her good, her favourite 
child, and solemnly committed my brothers and sisters to my care^ 
bidding me watch over them with a mother's love, and over my 
father with the tenderness of a wife. Well, Heaven knows I have 
striven to do so, but were it not for Dudley I should be utterly 
weary ; he is my sole help and support, for our father is still sadlv 
cast down, but we are all uoisting to this London visit to work 
wonders <br him. 

Thib time in the afternoon I call my quiet hour : Louie is always 
out, and the boys in school, and I can sit and sew undisturbedly in 
my low chair by the open window, with the pleasant sounds of the 
house-martens twittering under the eaves, and the happy incessant 
humming of Louie's bees. There is not a sound in the old house ; 
in another hour there will be the tramp of eager feet, caps and 
satchels will be cast down on the hall table, and a perfect strife of 
tongues will prevail. There are seven of us e:irls and boys ; Dudley 
and Bruce come first, then 1 and Louie. Dudley is not so hand» 
some as his brother, who is considered a perfect Apollo in our 
village, but to me Dudley's grey eyes and grave, sweet smile are 
worth all Bruce's chiselled features and languid, aristocratic air, 
which always chafes me with its proud assumption, though Dudley 
says I am rather hard on him, as he is a downright good fellow in 
the main, and an excellent man of business ; and perhaps, after all, 
the fault lies with the girls who spoil him dreadfully ; and, as they 
say at home, 1 am not impartial. For Dudley is my darHng and 
my friend ; ever since I can remember anything, he and I have been 
inseparable in all our childish joys and sorrows, and since the day our 
mother died he has been more than brother to me, and however sad 
1 may feel, or weary hke Martha with * much serving,' the sound of 
his ringing laughter seems to lighten my heart like magic They 
say I am like Dudley in person ; 1 know 1 have his eyes and hair, 
but there all resemblance ceases. Louie and Bruce are the beauties 
of the family, and they know it Louie, though younger than I, is 
invariably supposed to be my senior. She is a tail, fair woman, 
with large loving eyes, and a splendid head covered with rippling, 
ruddy masses of hair. A loveable, indolent, graceful creature, with 
a majestic air that has won for her the endearing name of * Queen 
Loo,' lazy, ease-loving, sweet-tempered ; and withal as proud and 
imperial as her name. A veritable mass of contradiction is our 
Loo ; she is a Lady Bountiful in our village, and is all but 
worshipped by the poor, whom she is ever ready to assist by word 
or deed. I have known her go miles in the severest weather | 
to visit a sick child, or carry food to a starving family, yet will refuse . 
invariably to fulfil the lightest domestic office, terming it drudgery ; f 
and it is a household proverb that wliatever Queen Loo says \ 
or does is right She is the possessor of a small legacy from ^ 
an aunt, which is divided between her poor and her dress \ were it 
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not for this, I believe we should have been long ago ruined by her 
extravagance and vagaries. 

Next to Louie came a pale, crippled boy who died some eight 
years back, and then our bonnie handsome school-boy Halcof, and 
then my pet Charlie with his sweet violet eyes and sunny smile, the 
plague and darling of the house. I do not know how it is, but 
Qiarl'e is always in scrapes and getting out again from morning to 
night ; not a day passes without some complaint, yet he is so 
delicate and sensitive a child that we dare not punish him ; 
besides which I can scarcely withstand his wistful eyes and his 
eager explanation and entreaties for pardon ; as for the windows he 
has broken, their name is * Legion ;' weekly there is a smash of 
broken glass, and 'Please, Miss, master Charlie has broken the 
nursery window and woke baby,* then the entrance of a curly head 
and rosy, tear-stained face, and there is the lecture to be gone over 
again. How Charlie would ever manage to get on at school without 
Halcot I cannot imagine ; I expect his life would be a perfect 
martyrdom : lately Dudley has taken him in hand, and I trust he 
will ao some good with him ; for the little fellow minds him more 
than anybody else. 

Lastly comes our mother's last legacy, our little Rill, for so 
Dudley called her one day when he heard her sweet babbling taik 
to the daisies on the lawn, and Rill we have called her ever since, 
though her real baptismal name is Maud. And yonder totters the 
little maid with naked rosy feet across the stone hall, socks and 
shoes solemnly tucked under her arms. 

* Oh, naughty little Rill, naughty baby to take off her socks,' 
I cry, catching her up in my arms ; Rill answers by making her 
mouth into a great rosebud which she gives for a peace-offering, and 
this being received graciously, bursts into a perfect shout of baby 
laughter, and as 1 bend over to rub the little cold toes, begins squeez- 
ing mv face and head, and uttering sweet inarticulate murmurs. 

' Oh, my bonnie bairn,' I say, kissing the dimpled fat hands, and 
then I hear a quick step, and * Nellie, Nellie, where are you ?' 
* Here, Dudley, here, my dear,' and somehow as I answer I h^ve a 
strange feeling that were 1 lying in my quiet grave the sotmd of that 
light tread over the daisies at my head would reach even my lifeless 
ears and stir me into life. 

'Well, Nell, playing as usual the part of little mother,' and Dudley 
drops down on his knees before baby, after giving me the usual 
afternoon kiss, and buries his face in the creasy neck. * Pi^s. pigs,' 
cries Rill, protruding her forward little toes, and Dudley goes to 
market accordingly, eliciting screams of delight 

* Oh, Dudley, take care,' for Rill is snatched from my arms and 
lifted aloft on Dudle/s shoulder, as he scampers round the room 
and across the hall, neighing loudly to imitate Billy the blind pony. 

There is another rush, and then he and BJi!ii ^^^"^ax \.^4^^^fi5^ 
bito the depths of an easy-chair. 
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' Oh, she will be the death of me I' said Dudley, tossing his hair 
from his brow; *on a June afternoon, too. Oh! I am so hot:' 
whereupon baby commences to be very sympathetic, and taking out i 
a doll's handkerchief begins a minute course of rubbing down, while 
she croons out a little song over him, which has the effect of sending . 
him to sleep, while I take up my work again, smiling to myse£ 
Hark, the old church bell chimes the quarter ; I must go and make 
tea, for he will want it, poor fellow, when he wakes. 

As I pass through tne hall on my way to the dining-rpom, I can 
see Bruce lounging under the cedar-tree, cigarette m hand, and 
Louie standing near him in her broad-brimmed hat These two 
conspire to spoil each other; and as far as tastes go, they are 
wonderfully alike — they both enjoy the dolce farniente so thoroughly, 
and both take life in the same indolent, gracious way. Our dining- 
parlour is the same size as our drawing-room, wainscoted with dans 
oak, and filled with heavy cumbrous furniture, which task little 
hands sorely to remove it 

Our tea-table is our great institution, the most genial meal of 
the day. Dinner is always a hurried piece of business, despatched 
as quickly as possible, with little or no conversation, save a few 
business remarks exchanged between Dudley and his brother, or a 
languid protest from Bruce at the boys' voracious appetites. But 
tea-time is a different affair ; it is our great social gathering — the 
pleasantest hour of the day ; work is over, and the boys' lessons 
done, leisure and ease prevail, and there is one buzz of happy talk 
round the singing urn. Every one has his or her piece of news to 
impart, anecdotes of school-fellows and school-fellows' doings from 
Halcot and Charlie, genteel scraps of gossip from Louie and Bruce, 
and good-humoured jokes from Dudley ; it used to be the habit of 
every one to talk at once, but happily this has been greatly 
remedied. 

As 1 stood on the threshold, on this afternoon in which I first 
took up the warp and woof of our life — our sweet home life — in 
order to piece its fragments into a retrospective whole, I gazed for 
a moment half sadly at the homely table, which looked gay enough 
with the evening sun streaming on snowy cloth and glistening silver, 
and thought how long it seemed since I first took my mother's old 
seat at the tea-tray, and little Rill in her black frock was placed in 
her high chair beside me. What if I should fail in my duty to one 
of these little ones, was the constant burthen of my fear ; but when 
I hinted at such a doubt to my father, he said, * Keep a brave heart, 
Nellie, and do your best ; neither your dear mother nor I would 
ever ask more, so I mean to take Dudley's favourite motto, * Nil 
desperandum,* for my own, and not meet troubles half-way, as is 
my usual stupid custom. 

'Nellie, may Seymour come in to tea?' *Yes, Halcot, if his 
mother can spare him,' I answer, pausing in the everlasting bread- 
and-butter cuttiA to tuin to the voice. Certainly our Hsdcot is a 
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liandsome lad, but he is nothing to be compared to the noble type 
of English boy that stands beside him, with his fair Saxon face, and 
proud, free bearing ; and Seymour Egerton is as superior to Halcot 
in intellect and strength of character as he is in looks. Nevertheless, 
these form a striking instance of true-hearted boyish friendship, of 
a friendship so strong and so unselfish, that it can scarcely be ex- 
pressed by the rough school terms of chums and mates, biit contains 
the germs of something higher and nobler. It is not only that they 
are inseparable as playmates and school-fellows, or that the on« 
cares for no pleasure of which the other is not a partaker ; but 
there is a singular beauty in the earnestness of their affection for 
(sach other, which, generally undemonstrative, after the manner of 
boys, comes to the surface only at seasons of great excitement. 
Dudley has noticed this as well as I ; years ago he christened them 
the family Damon and Pythias— terms which, being at that time 
but very young students, thoroughly perplexed and disgusted them ; 
and to the infinite delight of his elder brother, poor Halcot was 
heard to exclaim, ' that he thought a person need not go down as 
low as the infernal regions for a name for a fellow ;* of course, since 
then our Damon has kept his name, and I am happy to say is more 
reconciled to it Most of Seymour's half-holidays are spent at our 
house, and many an evening besides, so that we look upon him as 
one of ourselves ; therefore my acquiescence in Halcot's request is 
considered as certain. 

' Thanks, Nellie, I will come in then, as my mother and father 
are dining at the Ilarrisons* to-night ; she is so much better, and 
they have urged it so, that father is to carry her across ; so I will 
just run over, and be back in a moment. Don't wait for me.* 

* No, old fellow ; 111 leave you your share of the cranberry jam,* 
shouted Halcot ; * only be quick ; we'll get Bruce to join us in a 
game of cricket on the lawn after tea,' 

*A11 right,' echoed down the lane, as the straw hat and blue 
ribbon disappeared in a twinkling. 

' Halcot,' I said, after a pause, during which I continued bread- 
and-butter cutting — I am certain Werthei''s Charlotte never cut 
such piles as I did daily — * this is the third time Seymour has 
taken tea here, this week. I believe you would like him to live with 
us altogether.' Halcot turned from the window, where he was 
quietly whitding wood, with an apologetic laugh. 

* Why, you see, Nellie, it is so awfully slow for him at home ; 
no brothers and sisters, his mother always ill, and his father shut 
up in his study — of course he likes to come here.' 

* Of course he does ; only I was speaking of you, not him.' 
' I — well, 'tis all the same ; what he likes I (io, and what I like 

you do,' finishing this elegant argument by giving me a schoolboy's 
hug ; after which he refreshed the general tone of his mind by such 
an application to the tea gong as quickly btow^V \iv^ ^xxijigi^wc^ 
from all parts, and in a moment the labVe v^as sxxcxQvxa^sA^ 
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*ITalln, Loo!' cried Dudley, as she entered in her trafn of 
bomhiuinc and ci.ipc, and kissea him in her usual calm and stately 
manner, * where have you been while Rill has been mesmerizing me 
to sleep ?* 

* Under the cedar-tree -with Bruce — ^Take care, Seymour, boy/ 
as he rushed in breathlessly and took the chair beside her^ 
*arrnngin|^ with him about to-morrow.' 

' To-morrow, to-morrow !' mused Dudley ; 'what of to-itioiTOir, 
Loo?' 

* To-morrow, Dudley ! Why, you remember you premised us 
an afternoon's fishing,' interrupted Halcot and Seymour; 'we 
have tx:en looking forM'ard to it tliis week past, and the weather's 
glorious.' 

* Ay, ay, young gentlemen ; it had slipped my mind, though. 
Well, I will be ready for you by two o'clock. Who else goes with us?' 

*0h, Charlie, of course.' 

* I don't think Charlie will,' said Dudley, looking gravely but 
kindly at the little face by his side, which grew suddenly red as he 
spoke. *I think we said Charlie had forfeited his holiday this 
week ; hey, Charlie ?' Charlie's eyes filled with tears, but he 
did not answer, and Halcot and Seymour both knew too wcU 
the perfect justice of the sentence to interfere ; so the conver- 
sation went on with arguments between the boys as to the best 
manner of making flies. But the little heart was too full of the 
disappointment to contain itself : for a few minutes the boy's spirit 
battled with the child's, and I saw him bravely gulp down his 
feelings twice or thrice ; then one tear rolled down, then another, 
and then he put down his head on Dudley's arm and burst out 
crying. Poor Charlie's sobs would have been terribly echoed by 
Rill's shrill little voice had not Seymour, by a pleasing and well- 
timed application of jam, turned her attention into a sweeter 
channel, and afforded a charming opportunity for smearing her 
white pinafore unperceived that was not to be despised I signed 
a piteous protest to Dudley as to whether justice were not to be 
tempered with mercy, and receiving no marked discouragement 
proceeded to my soothing task. 

* Listen, Charlie boy ; don't cry so, and we will think of some- 
thin^- we may do to-morrow, as you must not go fishing. Don't 
you think if we were to go to Holme Lee Wood, you arid I, to 
gather some early strawberries for dear father when he comes home, 
— he likes wild strawberries, and they must be ripe by this time ; 
we will take Rill and blind Billy and a basket, and—' 

* Picnic in the woods this delicious spring weather, and not ask 
me to be of the party, you naughty little woman,' cried Dudley ; 
* boys, you had better make friends with Bruce, he is a far better 
fisherman than I, and let me off.' 

'Oh no, Dudley, you promised; oh no, it would be no fun 
without you,' pleaded the lads^ 
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' Don't trouble yourselves/ said Bruce, ' Loo has booked me for 
de afternoon for better sport than fishing.' 

* Indeed, what is your little game, Loo V 

* Oh, we are going to ride with the Thornton girls to see tho 
far-famed ruin that they pretend to have discovered, and Bruce has 
promised to escort us.' 

Dudley arched his eyebrows. * What animal do you propose to 
bestride V 

* Oh, Hazlewood's, of course ; he always puts Larkspur at my 
service when he is in the North. Really, Dudley, it is a noble 
beast : I wish the governor would buy him for us; it is perfectly 
ridiculous to see all our empty stalls, with plenty of money to fill 
them, only the governor is so old-fashioned in some of his notions ; 
neither Hazlewood nor Dick Thornton has a bit more right to ride 

. their own horses than we, with our business.' 

* My father is of another way of thinking,' replied Dudley, 
gravely, ' and I think I agree with him that for the present it is best 
to avoid any unnecessary outlay.' 

'There, Louie,' retorted Bruce, biting his moustache with an 
annoyed air, 'as Dudley and the governor rule the roast, I can only 
inform you that you had better postpone your intention of buying 
White Lily, for it is morally impossible for you to ride alone, or be 
dependent on stray escorts.' 

* Never mind, Bruce, I will talk my father over one day, and 
then I promise you we will have our way in spite of Dudley's long 
face.' 

* Very well. Queen Loo,* laughed Dudley, * work your own wicked 
wilL But now about tliis piscatory scheme : must 1 go with those 
boys, Nell ?' 

' I am afraid you must ; but let us see, can we not manage some 
better way ? Supposing you and Hal and Seymour start at two, as 
you say, and Charlie and Rill and I meet you at a given spot, and 
all take tea in the woods and come home together? will not that 
suit every one ?' 

* Of course,' cried the boys ; * Holme Wood and Abbey Farm 
are not half a mile apart, and we can have a regular jolly evening, 
can't we, Dudley ?' 

*0h yes, that is a brilliant suggestion on your part, Nellie; 
Charlie, your punishment is half remitted this once, you see ; you 
must thank your sister for it' Charlie rushed rouna the table to 
give me a good squeeze, and to whisper his thanks ; proceedings 
that were strongly disapproved of by Rill, who immediately curled 
herself up on my lap, with a jealous look at the interloper, while the 
boys rushed out to their cricket, carrying off the grumbling Bruce 
in triumph. Louie followed as umpire, and Dudley came up to 
the window-seat beside me. * Nell, I am glad you have managed to 
compensate poor Charhe for the disappoiivtmeivX. \ \\. jyaes \a tn* 
heart to punish bim ; he has the sweetest dix&pos\\Jv.QiCL vcL^^oife'w^sif^ 
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I wonder what sort of man he will turn out I' What sOrt of man? 
Oh Charlie, dear sweet Charlie, with your loving eyes and wi&some 
ways, who can answer that question ? 



CHAPTER II. 



'She Iwth no fCf>n of common things. 

And thovigh she seems of other earth, 
Kound us her heart entwines and clings. 
And patiently she folds her wings 
To tread the humbler paths of earth.' 

—Lotueit 



* The idea of her life shall twMlffy 

Into his study of imagination ; 

And every lovely organ of her soul 

Shall come apparelled in most precious hah^ 

More winning, delicate, and full of life 

Into the eye and prospect of his soul.' 



SUNNYSTDB was an old gabled house standing in a long grassy 
lane, where the birds sang lustily, and the cuckoo might be heard 
the whole day through in early spring-time. In bird's-nesting and 
blackberry seasons many a straggler from school found his way 
hither on depredatory errands, much to our boys' disgust, who 
would fain have wagea war against the sturdy little rebels ; but the 
linnets' and robins' nests were far too great temptations to be 
resisted ; and in spite of HalcOt*s hot denial of any right of way, 
many pairs of feet crossed our stile that had no business there. 
Sometimes a nightingale would sing from the old elm-trees in front, 
but they were mostly to be heard in the coverts down by the Priory ; 
and many a moonlight night have we crossed the low-lying meiadows, 
and entering the deserted lodge gates, wandered up and down the 
tseech avenue listening to them. A lovely old place was the Priory, 
etjpecially when the evening sun streamed redly on its gabled root 
and mullioned windows ; or the moon threw a sheet of pure white 
light on Gothic arches and stone terraces. Truly a noble old place, 
for it claimed the whole of Holme Lee Wood, and most of the 
out-lying farms. The Priory gardens were our favourite resort ; 

" often and often when our lawn was riotous with boy cricketers, and 
our pleasant mossy arbour untenable from Brute's cigars, have 
Dudley and I strolled to our favourite seat in what used to be 
termed the rosary, where, surrounded by broken Dryads and Fauns, 
we enjoyed the stillness of evening, only broken upon here by the 
cawing of rooks and the chiming of the church bells in the distance. 
There have we sat and marvelled much, why the owner of so fair an 
estate should leave it to ruin and desolation, while he carried on 
his weary antiquarian researches in Southern Italy. Some said 
that grief at the loss of his wife had exiled him ; but however that 
might be, his loss was our gain, for old Richards the gamekeeper 
ajiA his wife were notable friends of ours, and gave us free access 

i» the grounds whenever we choset 
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The countiy round Sunnyside was as varied as it was beautiful ; 
every window m our house commanded a fresh view : at our back, 
as I said before, lay the Priory meadows belted in by woods, where 
all day long the cattle gathered themselves in cool shady places 
under trees and by the side of half-dried ponds, forming groups 
pleasing to the eye of any Ikndscape painter. In front were corn- 
fields, and beyond, scattered villages, breezy uplands, and purple- 
hued hills ; and to our right the spires and house-tops of our pretty 

town of D y which lay in the broken hollow of the hills like a 

dove in its nest At the end of our grass lane stood the church and 
parsonage, where our friends the Egertons lived, and just opposite, 
the Heitnitage, as the Thorntons styled their place, and Dr. Walde- 
grave's house, with its cool green verandah ; and then came the long 
straggling street we called the village, but which really formed the 
outskirts of the town. 

From Sunnyside we could see the chimneys of father's factory 
rising through the trees ; but our eyes were spared the sight of the 
hideous red&bric itself, as our ears were defended from the incessant 
whirr of its machinery. How the boys could bear their days being 
passed in such a place was a perpetual astonishment to me. I never 
entered its walls, so strong was my dislike to the monotonous sound, 
the incessant movement, and the oily odours that pervaded it 
Louie, on the contrary, delighted to visit it, and seemed to take as 
much interest in its various details as Dudley and Bruce themselves. 
She knew the operatives by name, and their wives and families, 
and was as much *■ Queen Loo' in the factory as at Sunnyside. 

On the morning of the day when we were to have our excursion 
to Holme Lee Wood, I was standing at the nursery window sorting 
out a heap of boys' linen, which nurse had brought me somewhat 
ruefully, with the apologetic remark that ' Boys will be boys, and 
wear out their clothes sooner than girls ; but that master Charlie's 
things were in such a state that she really could not keep him tidy 
nohow.' Now, there are limits to everything, and though work was 
my natural element, a pleasure as well as a task, yet the pile of 
dilapidated little shirts before me, and the remembrance of countless 
wristbands lying on my table downstairs, cooled even my courage, 
and I was getting rather hot and dolorous over every fresh gannent 
brought to Ught, when nurse suggested that Mrs. Egerton might 
know of some one to assist me. 

* Just the very woman, nurse,' I exclaimed in a tone of great relief ; 
' I will run down and talk to her this minute.' So I tied on my 
bonnet, kissed little Rill, who was paddling after me with a hairless 
stump of a doll hugged close in her fat arms, and sped down the 
lane to the parsonage. 

Mr. and Mrs. Egerton were the strangest couple in the world, and 
the most worthy. She was a sweet little brown-eyed woman, with a 
tender, tremulous voice ; a constant invalid and ^Vn;v^^ ^w^t\\Tv^0^^x. 
never complaining ; a mere fragment oi a \<orMLft.^ ^<i Ix'a.'i^^i. "aa^^ 
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delicate to look at, that one marvelled to see what she could and did 
endure, month after month and year after year. So very young and 
feiir too, that one could scarcely believe her to be the mother of the 
tall strong lad who so reverenced ancy^ted her. 

In the strongest contrast to this wee woman was her husband. 
Mr. Egerton was a perfect son of Anak, a Saul among men ; tall, 
broad-shouldered, with a massive head and forehead, and great calm 
eyes that looked down into yours from the pulpit as if they were 
holding the very torch of truth to your heart. A genial warm-hearted 
Christian man, with only one weak point about him, and that was 
his wife, whom he cherished with a love that was just short of idolatry. 
The only absurdity I ever saw in Mrs. Egerton was in her persist- 
ing to call the good-humoured giant by the ridiculous name of 
* Tiney.' Why such a nickname was ever chosen for him I never 
knew, but Tiney he was always called ; and laugh as you might, and 
protest as you would that his baptismal name John was far prefer- 
able in every way, she would only smile and say he liked his pet 
name best, and I believe he did. The shady verandahs before the 
parsonage windows looking out on the trim bads of scarlet geraniums 
were vacant, though from the scissors and gardening gloves lying 
on the seal, some busy hands had been engaged in trimming and 
pruning the roses that clustered in such profusion round the porch. 

The dining-room was empty, and so was the warm sunny drawing- 
room ; so, doubting not that they were in what Seymour termai 
their summer parlour, I stepped through the window and on to the 
lawn. Nor was I wrong in my surmise ; there was the chintz sofa 
as usual, drawn up under the acacia tree, and there lay its patient 
little occupant in the midst of her flower-beds and beehives, her two 
canaries hung up in the branches, and her laziest of lazy spaniels 
sunning himself at her feet A table strewn with papers stood beside 
her ; and there, in his loose dressing-gown and slouched garden 
hat, was Tiney writing his sermon, while from the distance came 
the incessant monotonous cooing of Seymour's doves from behind 
their wire aviary. 

* Why, here comes Nellie,' cried Mr. Egerton, rising and giving 
me a cordial grasp of the hand, * looking as bright and cool as the 
morning itseIC You do not often honour us with so early a visit, 
and ill warrant you there is business at the bottom of it' 

I smiled as I stooped to take his wife's hand — the thin little 
hand that I always held so tenderly from a sort of dim idea, I 
believe, that its pink-and-white transparency might prove brittle— 
and asked how she was. 

* It is one of Grace's bad days,' replied her husband ; ' she has 
been suffering from her last night's exertions, and feels worn and 
exhausted, but this pleasant morning air has somewhat revived her ;' 
and as he spoke he looked at her with such tender pity in his eyes 

a,s though he would have borne all for her — this strong, gentle, 
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•So Tiney brought me out here to learn lessons of wisdom and 

tetience from the bees and the flowers ; but instead of that I have 

oeen dozing away my precious hours in spite of the flies, who have 

been buzzing about me the whole time, restless busybodies that 

they are. Take the other Cq;Q;ier of my sofa, dear Nellie, or shall 

Xiney bring you out your favourite low chair ?' 

Declining the chair, I fitted myself dexterously into the small 
space allotted to me, and gazed around me well pleased. Tlie 
Egertons* garden was small, but very pretty, consisting only of a 
lawn stud^d with flower-beds and flower-baskets ; but just at the 
Vx>ttoni it sloped down to a belt of Scotch firs, under which Seymour 
^nd his father had constructed the prettiest little fem-gardeu 
imaginable ; where on the hottest summer's day one could find a 
shady cool nook to sit in. There were no high walls, as at Sunny- 
side and the Priory, to shut out the view ; nothing but a fence 
clivided it from the cornfields and, beyond, the sweep of purple 
moor, sleeping as it did to-da^ under a cloudless, brilliant sky. 

* Mr. Egerton,' I said, * it is a perfect marvel to me how you can 
write your sermons out here ; the air and sunshine always appear 
to possess narcotic properties for me. I cannot even read in the 
open air ; a dancing butterfly or the song of a bird would lure me 
on to a day-dream, from which I should assuredly vanish into 
dreamland itself; how can you correctly follow out a train of 
thought and reasoning ?' 

Mr. Egerton smiled his grave, dreamy smile. 'Why, Nellie, I 
am one of those jnen who can abstract themselves from the outside 
world even in a crowd ; but this quiet garden ^seat is my favourite 
place of study, where I can learn the most — the insect world at my 
feet, the birds, and the flowers, all suggest countless images to me 
of the great truths that I seek to illustrate to the youngest and 
feeblest of my flock.' Here his blue eyes grew calm and steady as 
he spoke. * I love to follow the course of the seasons, seed-time 
and harvest, summer and winter, and in some measure they 
influence as well as embellish the matter of my discourses. Accord* 
ing to my ideas, preachers in general are too chary of borrowing 
from Nature ; they content themselves with lengthy arguments on 
abstract truths, over which brains wax drowsy, and the mind of the i 
many desirous of rest on what is the day of rest, refuses to exercise 
itself in following out step by step the weary mass of combative 
eloquence, and so brings away at the end a very confused notion of 
the whole. Why raise stumbling-blocks in the people's way just to 
throw tliem down again, as many men do, by way of testing their 
own skill ? Mere moral essayists, they have not learnt the way to 
the human heart ; no, nor never will I tell you, Nellie, were I to 
live twice my life I could not exhaust the resources that Nature 
supplies me with, ay, and thrice a lifetime too.' 

* He says,' whispered Mrs. Egerton softly, * that his autumn 
sermons are the ht^i^ and his winler seimou^ \icit viQi\^\2 
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* Oh, Mr. Egerton,* I exclaimed, 'there are no worst, none can go 
to your church hungry and be sent away empty ; or sick or sad, that 
will not come away strengthened and refreshed ; and, what's more, 
each one can take away some crumb of comfort just applicable to 
his own case. Our mother said so, and she was right' 

A warm gratified smile played round his mouth a moment, and he 
patted my hand kindly. 

* Nell, Nell, thou art but as one of the babes, but we have a few 
hard and stubborn ones amongst us ; and it is for them that the 
shepherd works and wrestles in soul-conflict, that haply he may win 
them ;* and, pushing his papers from him, he rose and paced across 
the lawn, musingly. We watched him a moment, then drew nearer 
together and spoke of other things, parish matters, women's work, 
and lastly my own little scrap of business, which was settled to my 
heart's content in five minutes ; and cheered by the mental vision 
of labour alleviated, my spirits rose, and we talked on blithely till — 

* Mrs. Egerton, that was not the factory bell 1 ' 

* My love, I fear it was ; but if you run away at once, you may 
reach home as soon as Dudley and Bruce. Good-bye. Don't trouble 
about finding Tiney ; 111 tell him how it was.' 

Late for dinner ! I, who was noted at home for punctuality — the 
amount of chaff would be unendurable. I hastened down to the 
stile ; there they were, sauntering round the corner, Bruce, hands in 
pocket, cigarette in mouth ; — then, what impelled me I know not, 
Dut, waving my hand in answer to Dudley's hailing shout, /I flew 
down the lane at a pace of which I did not believe myself capable. 
The breeze flew freshly in my face from the moor ; my feet seemed 
winged and weighted with air ; really, when grown-up people con- 
descend to children's romps, they bring to it twice a child's enjoy- 
ment Never in my life did I appreciate a race more, knowing, as 
I did, that I was distancing two pairs of feet : hurrah, I was in at 
the iron gate, which I burst open with a force that poured on me a 
shower of half-withered laburnum leaves, and was panting on the 
hall steps as Bruce, still with hands in his pockets and as cool as 
possible, ran lightly up to me. 

* Well run, by Jove ; but what in the world ails the girl ? You 
look as wild as a March hare.' 

I had no breath to answer with, but casting hat and cloak aside, 
led the way to the dining-room, where, seated at the top of the table, 
to my infinite disgust, was Dudley, who rose and bowed to me. 

* Dudley,' I said, shaking him, * have you flown in ? ' 

* Yes, at the window,' he replied, and offered me a chair ; of course 
Acre was nothing to be said after that 

The balmiest of afternoons had settled down on Holme Lee 

Woods, when Charlie and I, with Rill and half-a-dozen well-filled 

baskets packed neatly qn blind Billy's back, entered the glade 

appointed for our trystfng-place. It was five o'eVock, atvd fex \.Vv^^^ 
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fcodn Charlie and I had been searching in the nooks and recesses 
of the wood intent on strawberry-gathering, till fairly tired, and 
warned by lengthening shadows, we scrambled through by-ways and 
no- ways, dragging poor Billy after us. It was a lovely spot that we 
had selected for the gipsy ing — a still, deep glade, so narrow that 
the beechen branches nearly met overhead, with dark soft shadows 
alternating with yellow patches of light, and carpeted with short 
velvety tur£ As we entered, some score or so of rabbits were busily 
scampering about, or sitting up on their haunches inside the hollow 
trunks, but the moment we appeared, Billy's stumbling feet and 
Charlie's joyous shout drove away all the long-eared pussies, and in 
a moment a strange stillness settled down on the old place, only 
broken by a falling leaf or a chirping grasshopper. 

' It is something hke church/ Charlie whispered, and as I glanced 
down the long green aisle, and remembered how one day I heard 
the wind play a glorious symphony on the tree-tops, I could not help 
smiling assent But there was much to be done, so while Rill was 
gathering bouquets of buttercups and dandelions, and proffering 
them to Billy, who snorted disgust in return, Charlie and I set out 
the prettiest of teas among the beech trunks — milk, rolls, butter, 
and cakes, and piles of sweet wood-strawberries in nests of green 
leaves, interspersed with bouquets of wild flowers ; and when all 
was done we sat down and told wonderful fairy tales, till we 
heard the voices of the returning party as they burst through the 
trees in a wild state of excitement, and applauded loudly the cozy 
scene before them. They had had good luck, they said, and the 
unhappy trout were taken out, looked at, admired, and weighed ; 
while kill, to her infinite delight, smoothed their shining bodies, and 
poked curious fingers into their cold, fish eyes, murmuring, * Pretty, 
pretty.' It was hard to disabuse the little maid's mind that they 
were not playthings ; but by dint of coaxing and persuasion, she was 
induced to let the 'dead beasties' be, and sit by Seymour's side, and 
eat out of her leafy plate. 

It really was a most festive little affair : the boys laid themselves 
out to enjoy themselves and talk nonsense ; they told ridiculous 
stories, at which they laughed till the tears ran down their cheeks, 
and sang songs and choruses till tliey were fairly hoarse ; and then 
we grew more quiet, and hstening to the chirping good night of the 
birds, talked softly of summers' days and happy summers' junketings, 
till the sudden crackling of branches to our right startled us alL 
The boys sprang to their feet and I held Dudley's arm rather 
nervously, till a tall young man in a Scotch cap with a plaid flung 
over his arm came rapidly in sight 

* Cousin Keith,' shouted the lads. ' Bravo, Keith ! what brin^ 
you here, old boy ? I thought you were safe in your chambers m 
town;' and Dudley grasped his hand gladly, and the warmest 
greetings passed between the unexpected visitor and onr littltt 
party. 
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^Seat yourself, my good fellow, and tell us what pleasant iHnd 
has wafted you down to Holme Lee this evening.* 

* Willingly,* cried Keith, tossing his plaid to the ground and 
stretching himself upon it *The fact is, my appointment is signed, 
and my time of departure fixed I believe for the 28th of August : at 
that date I shall start by the good ship Neptune for Calcutta ; so I 
am now en route for the north, to be with the old folk as long as 
I can ; and as the journey is long I thought I would break it by a 
night at Sunnyside, hoping to pay you a longer visit a month or six 
weeks hence, when I suppose I must say go>od-bye.' 

* Ay, time enough for that ; we are none of us too ready to part 
with you, Keith. Well, so finding the old house empty, you came 
out to seek us here ; did you stay to take refreshment V 

* Oh yes ; old Charlotte spread the board richly on my behoof ; 
even Nellie herself could hardly have catered better for my enter- 
tainment But where are Bruce and Louie ? I see they are not of 
your party.* 

* No, they are with the Thorntons as usual ; they are inseparable, 
as you know of old ! ' 

*Do they exclude you, Nellie?' said Keith kindly. 

* Oh dear, no ; they are always wishing me to join them, but 
the girls are too gay for my quiet, demure taste.* 

* No, they are not your sort,* returned Keith ; and then Dudley 
and he fell to a discussion on the merits of Dick Thornton. But I 
was silent, for I felt a quick sharp pain at the sudden news of Keith's 
departure, which, though it had been mooted for some time, had 
been deferred from month to month ; but now he was really going, 
had taken his berth in the ship, and we should niiss him so, our 
good, noble-hearted cousin Keith. And here I may as well say what 
must come out hereafter, that Keith and I were more than cousins 
to each other ; at least I was to him, but I never knew how much 
till about three months before poor mother's death he asked me to 
be his wife. But my parents were very unwilling that I should share 
his dubious prospects here in England, and still more that I shoi Id 
accompany him, as he wished, to India ; nor would tliev hear of an 
engagement that might fetter me for years ; and when they referred 
him to me I coincided in their opinion, ay, and firmly too, tkough 
when I saw the bitterness of his grief it was hard indeed to persist 
in it But dearly as I loved him, so dearly that had he asked me to 
share ever so humble a home with him in England 1 would liave 
done it, I could not place the ocean, for his sake, between me and 
Dudley, — no, it would have broken my heart, I did not love him 
well enough for that Now I have always thought that if a woman 
does not love a man well enough to leave her country and home 
and be ready to follow him, even to the ends of the world if need be, 
deeming all nothing in comparison to his love, she should not marry 
h'lm, therefore 1 felt that I was not worthy of Keith ; but when I 

told him so, he — well, it does not matter what he saiid— but I never 
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Icnew before how deep and strong and pure a good man's love can 
be. ' Since then we have tried to return to the old cousinly ways, 
and though it was hard at first — hard for me, and doubly hard for 
him — yet his gentleness and kindness soon put me at my ease ; and 
Dudley helped us, dear old Dudley, who told me afterwards how 
mtich he had always feared that Keith would carry me off ; and I 
remember there was a strange tenderness in his tone as he pressed 
me to him, and said that * Keith Cameron was the only man that 
was worthy of me, but that he could not spare me even to him yet' 

* Nay, never fear, Dudley ; you may leave me, but I you, never/ 
But the sun was setting on Holme Lee, and Rill, heavy with 

sleep, was nodding drowsily on Charlie's shoulder, who, poor boy, 
oppressed with her weight, was sitting bolt upright, staring hard at 
Keith, a martyr to cramp and an aching arm. I took poor baby 
from her stiff supporter to my softer lap, where she travelled off, 
thumb in mouth, to her child's paradise, while I quietly followed the 
conversation of the young men. 

* I do not envy you,' Dudley was saying ; ' fancy changing this 
cool, bracing air for the heat and glare of the tropics. Keith, I fear 
you will sicken for your Scottish moors again.' 

* I do not doubt it ; but it is a sickness to which all exiles are 
liable. Why should I not suffer as well as they ? You would not 
believe how I take in every feature of the dear old spots, that I may 
print them indelibly in my memory ; I know them so by heart, that 
I shall only have to turn over my portfolio to look at the picture I 
love best' 

* Pictures ! have you got pictures, cousin Keith ?' cried Charlie, 
eagerly. "You have never shown them to us.' Dudley and the 
boys laughed. 

* Pictures ! Charlie, lad ? ay, and scores of them. Some of them 
so large, and warm, and life-like that, when I bring them out, they 
will light up the walls of my dusky bungalow, and make it feel like 
home.' 

Charlie appeared deeply impressed. 

'Cousin Keith, do you mind telling me a little about them? 
What are they like?' 

* Yes, tell us one or two of them,' echoed Seymour and Halcot 

* Shall I indulge these boys, Nellie ? ' 

* Do. I cannot imagine what you mean.' 

'Go on, old fellow,' yawned Dudley, putting down his head 
beside baby's ; * it will be novel and amusing. See if I do not 
annotate all you say.' 

Keith glanced dreamily at the tree-tops, which now cut clear 
and dark against the evening sky. 

* I have so many that I do not know which to choose. I have 
added one more to my stock this evening ; but stay, 1 have one, 
here it is 

* A long, low room, full of swcel scexvXs^ mOa. \iafc ^ova ^\ Sz^Sae^ 
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mown hay coining in at the open window ; a room, bright, and 
warm, and sunny, and in a low chair, by a little table with a vase of 
half-blown roses on it, a girl in white, with a breast-knot of blue 
ribbons, stitching busily ; a rosy child playing at her feet with a rag 
doll ' 

' That was the day, Keith, when you came down from London 
80 tired,' broke in Dudley, *and you were sitting opposite Nellie, 
drinking a glass of new milk that Charlie had brought when I 
came in from the factory.' 

' How did you know that was the afternoon ? Not from my 
description.' 

* Yes, I did. I put two and two together, and they make four/ 
retorted Dudley, as he drowsily composed liimself again. ' Go oni 
old fellow.' 

* My second,' continued Keith, *is a different scene,' — 

*A room, this time ruddy with firelight and lamplight, drawn 
crimson curtains, snowy table-cloth with silver branclis shining 
ujx>n it ; garlands of glistening holly-berries ornamenting the dark 
wainscot ; round the hearth a merry group ; with ' — said Keith, his 
voice slightly quivering — * not one vacant cliair ; next year there 
will be two I ' 

I half laid my hand on Dudle/s ; it was grasped, and held. 

'Well, Keith?' 

' My third is a cornfield, gay with scarlet poppies and blue corn- 
flowers ; a fresh, free wind sweeping across a sea of golden grain, 
and sporting with us ; waving Louie's hair, and playing pranks with 
Nellie's gipsy hat ; a group of five gathered round a stile, listening 
to a lark's song ; a sun in the west sinking in a mass of crimson 
clouds — I can hear that lark's song now.' 

* Ay, Keith ; and we all walked up to the Priory to hear the 
nightingales, but they would not sing that night ; but you must 
shut up your portfolio for the present,. for the dew is falling heavily 
on my little Rill's head, and Nell's dress is perfectly damp ; give 
me baby, I will carry her ; and, boys, go and unfasten Billy. Stay 
a moment,' and Keith deftly wrapped his plaid round Rill's bare 
little legs, so that she lay couched in Dudley's arms as warmly as 
in her crib at home, as he marched off in triumph with her, whist- 
ling gaily, while the boys, mounting Charlie on the pony, ran races 
down-hill, and Keith giving me his arm brought up the rear. 

We walked a few moments in silence ; somehow, cousin Keith 
and I never seemed to have much to say to each other now, and it 
appeared to me that he broke an awkward pause with difficulty by 
saying — 

'Any message for the home folks, Nellie V 

' My dear love to Katie and aunt Margaret, and ask Katie when 
she means to pay her long-promised visit to Sunnyside ; do you 
think she would come this summer, Keith, if I were to write to her 
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' Not if I know Katie ; nothing will induce her to leave home ; 
she will have work enough there for the next six months to cheer 
up my mother and father, for they will miss me sorely, Nellie, I 
fear ; my father especially, he so wished me to settle down near him.' 

* I do not wonder at it ; it is hard for them to lose their only 
son ; and for poor Katie too/ 

* It is, indeed ; but I know she will be staunch and true-hearted 
as ever — never giving way, but Jceeping up their spirits, and her 
own too, bravely. Could you not manage to pay them a visit, 
Nellie ? It would be a real chaiity if you would, and they are all 
so fond of you.' 

I shook my head * My place is at home too, Keith : I cannot 
leave my children.' 

In the gathering darkness I felt him look at me. 

* Poor Nellie, poor child, you are young to have such cares ; very, 
▼cry young.' 

At that moment, Dudley stepped back to ask him some question 
relative to the plan of his departure ; and as they talked my thoughts 
travelled to Keith's home m the north. I haa spent three happy 
months there once, and I remember as if it were yesterday how 
charmed I was with every feature of the wild Scotch scenery, and 
especially with the little rock-girt glen, crossed by its brawling 
stream, where the old stone manse stood in the midst of its trim 
pleasaunce and clipped yew walks. I thought of the grave minister, 
who at first somewhat inspired me with awe, but whom latterly I 
had learnt to look upon as a dear friend ; of aunt Margaret, with 
her pleasant, household ways, and bonnie, laughing Katie — the 
moving spirit of the old house, the last of many fair daughters that 
the minister and his wife had followed to their rest in the kirk-yard 
No marvel the minister's brow was rugged, and aunt Margaret's eyes 
so sad, for the * pestilence that walketh in darkness ' had ravaged 
their home and made havoc of their flock ; and it was many years 
before they dared to hope that Katie would be spared to them, and 
now they were going to lose Keith. 

At this point of my reverie we reached the stile that guarded our 
grass lane, from whicn we could see the lights of Sunnyside glim- 
mering through the trees ; in a few minutes more we were merrily 
exchanging salutations with Louie and Bruce, who came out to meet 
us, while Rill, scarlet with sleep and murmuring drowsily, was laid 
in her nursery cot by the loving arms of Dudley himself 
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CHAPTER IIL 



'Rainy and ronsh sets the day. 
There's a heart beating for somebody ; 

I must >>e up and away. 
Somebody's anxious for aoneboci^. 



Thrice has she been to die gaM^ 
Thrice hath she listeaed for somebody \ 

Midst the ni^ht, stormy and late. 
Somebody^ waidng for somebody.' 



Henry Kingsley speaks much m one of his books of the strange 
capability some few people have of remaining long in one position in 
perfect repose, and he makes it one of the chief charms of his little 
bright-eyed heroine Eleanor, that * she possessed this art of sitting 
absolutely still for any length of time with the most perfect grace,' 
a most difficult and rare accomplishment, he affirms, and also a most 
useful one. Now with all due respect to Henry Kinsley, I presume 
to differ with him. It always appeared to me that the little heroine 
aforesaid might have been more profitably engaged in embroidering 
altar-cloths for her beloved Margaret Street, Uian in sitting with 
placid hands perpetually folded in her lap, as if caned in stone. 

Now Louie possessed this, to me, most provoking faculty ; in 
certain moods, generally when in trouble or doubt on any matter, 
she would silendy seat herself opposite my work-table, and crossing 
her large white hands over each other, remain so sometimes one 
hour, and sometimes two, in perfect silence. It was useless to 
attempt to rouse her bv comments or questioning ; brief mono- 
syllables, not always to tSie purpose, were the sole results ; I have 
even found shaking, argument, and scolding all equally heating and 
useless, and have only ended by fidgeting myself out of the room. 

This morning Louie had been sitting so for at least three 
quarters of an hour ; but I had not noticed it so much, feeling 
somewhat quiet and depressed myself, perhaps from the gravity of 
Keith's farewell words, which had somehow touched me more than I 
cared to acknowledge, but 1 comforted myself with the reflection that 
we should soon meet aijain. Rill was enjoying a nap on the carpet at 
my feet in company with Nettle : all the morning the little maid had 
been standing at my knee, following, with chubby knuckles and 
coquettish thimble, the workings of a marvellously sticky needle 
through a stiff piece of lining, wnich was intended as a covering for 
the unfortunate waxen creature, who, having been operated upon 
by Charlie in his character of * Doll's physician/ and condemned 
to lose half her sawdust, was lying with weakly body and sickly- 
looking legs over a chair just by. 

* Nellie, Bruce and I are going out again this afternoon ;' the 
remark was made as if the silence had been before broken. 

* I fear father will take it unkindly, Louie, as he comes home 
to-night I* 

'1 do not see ±dt ; he cannot be due at SviTvtVYsvde till half-^aist 
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nine, and we shall be home punctually at ten ; he will understand 
it is an engagement' 

' Is it another riding party ? 

* No, a water excursion ; we shall start at four, and as we have 
declined returning to the Hermitage for supper, we cannot fail to 
be home at the time I mention.' 

* And what if you are detained ? 

'In that case father must be content with profuse apologies, and 
a tardy welcome ; never fear, Nellie, he will not be angry with a 
little wilfiilness on the part of Queen Loo, he is too much accus* 
tomed to it ; and Bruce is so set on my going with him.' 

* Perhaps so,' I returned drily ; * but do you not think, putting 
the other considerations aside, that these endless junketings and 
water-parties are bad things for Bruce, taking him too much away 
from the factory ? It is not fair of him always leaving Dudley to 
do all the drudgery.' 

*Nay, Nellie, Uiere you are unjust You know Bruce would 
never leave his post while there is really work to be done ; but 
these are slack times ; and it is not because Dudley is such a steady 
old coachy and will not st^r from the premises while father is away, 
that my poor Bruce need stay and help him do nothing too.' 

* No, but he might offer to remain in his place and give him 
the chance of a holiday,' I persisted. Louie shrugged her Moulders. 

' I don't believe he would go if Bruce were to ask him ; he does 
not care for the Thornton set like we do.* 

* Is Colonel Grey to be of the party, may I ask 7 

* Of course ; it is got up for him, to show the London man of 
fashion the beauties of our rural life.' 

* He has had ample time for seeing them over and over again. 
I understood he was to have left last week ; why is he staying on 
like this ? Louie, don't smile so provokingly ; pray, pray speak out' 

* Why, do you suppose I am answerable for the colonel's move- 
ments, Nell ? He may remain a month or two more lor aught I 
care,' and Louie hummed a gay snatch to herself. I laid down my 
work with a dissatisfied feeling ; really she was a most provoking 
creature. 

'Louie, you do know, and you do care. What are Colonel 
Grey's intentions ?' 

•I suppose to flutter mothlike round the flame till he gets his 
wings sinojed for his pains,' she returned saucily and perfectly 
nnabashea 

•Really, Louie,' I replied, * I verily believe you are the vainest 
as well as die most heartless of girls ; do you mean to entrap that 
unfortunate man into a declaration of affection, and then refuse him 
as you did the others ?' Louie laughed long and merrily. 

* What nonsense you talk, Nellie, as if you did not know me 
better than to suppose 1 should take the trouble lo etvVcxv-v ^'w^ wa\ 
why, the/ may ah go (or what I caie. Eulrap vYvtvTv/vcidfc^^V 
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* But you smile upon them in your own gracious way till tliey 
think you like them ; oh, Loo, you should take care. You do not 
mean to flirt, I know, but think how your manner deceived poor 
young Hazlewood, and the years he was getting over his disappoint- 
ment ; and Frank Lingram too V Now Frank Lingram was the Rev. 
Edgar Dale's young curate, who, presuming on his white hands 
and fair face, had had the coolness to lay himself and some ninety 
pounds per annum at Louie's feet ; an offer I need not say most 
graciously declined. The young clergyman and his romantic 
attachment had furnished a fruitful source of fun to the boys, and 
now as I mentioned his name a whole world of comic humour shone 
in Louie's eyes, eyes often more beautiful than true. 

* So you would have seen me the wife of Frank Lingram, would 
you^ You would have judged me fitly mated with that feeble 
effeminate boy ?* and she shook her wealth of ruddy hair from her 
face with a proud, scornful smile. 

' On the contrary,' I replied, * I think more highly of you and of 
your taste than that ; what I mean is, that you commit a grave 
error in givmg tacit encouragement to men, whom nothing would 
induce you to love ; they offer you homage, you accept it smilingly, 
and as if you appreciated it ; is this fair or honest ? Certahily 
beauty is a dangerous gift, but ^ 

*0h Nell, Nell, I never knew you begin a long sermon on 
propriety and feminine deconim, without taking as your text the 
dangerous attraction of beauty or the amount of responsibility it 
incurs. J know 1 ought to listen to the lecture out of gratitude for 
the compliment ; but I am not in the humour for it to-day, so 
please spare me.' 

* I did not mean to lecture you,' I replied, somewhat 
nettled. 

* No, I am sure you did not : look here, Nell,* and she came and 
knelt at my feet, laying violent hands on my work, ' don't be hurt 
with me for my wilfulness. I know all you say is perfectly right 
and true ; I know Louie is a sad creature, always has been, and 
always will be ;' then, in graver tones, folding her hands on my 
lap, and looking up into my face with her large calm eyes, * Of 
course I plead guilty to all these crimes of which you accuse ma 
I am vain, selfish, and I dearly love admiration, though I wouli 
not court it ; I could not live unappreciated. What were Queen 
Loo without her kingdom and her subjects, Nell f I stroked ha^ 
hair without speaking. 

* 1 own all this, dear, and I am not ashamed to own it, but when 
you speak of these lovers of mine, for such I know you regard them^ 
you do not touch me, you excite no pang or feeling of remorse; 
I am but a sceptic, I believe, in love affairs ; these men admire; 
court, and like me, but which of them loves me with the honest, 

manly, self-denymg love which Keith bears to you — a love true, 
through life to death, the only loveworthy oi a\Joma.iv's2cCc^\i\2JEi<i^f ' 
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C6me, don't cry, little sister,. I did not mean to wound yon, we will 
not talk of poor Keith any more.' 
' Young Hazlewood/ I faltered. 

* Has transferred his allegiance to Belle Thornton ; so much for 
his broken heart. Frank Lingram has joined the High Church 
party, and advocates celibacy of the clergy. Colonel Grey, if he 
does me the honour to propose, which I greatly doubt ; gentlemanly, 
accomplished as he is, and the owner of five thousand a year and a 
London house — * she paused. 

* Well, Loo, are not these strong reconmiendations ? You said 
you would never marry a poor man.' 

* I will never marry Colonel Grey,' she answered shortly. 

* Why, what fault has he. Queen Loo ? ' 

*He — so cold, so passionless, so faultless, so — don't speak of 
him, I loathe his name !' then, after a long pause, ' Nell, I believe 
I shall never marry/ 

' Fie, what heresy ! You an old maid ! the saints forbid^ as old 
Bridget says.' 

■I shall never marry,' she repeated firmly, 'because I shall 
never love any one well enough. I do not think there is a person 
in the world for whoSe sake 1 could resign my own will, to whom I 
could bear to submit myself ; yes, I see it clearly^ I have no heart 
to lose.' 

What could I say in answer to such strange words, but that time 
Would prove that the right person would come some day, and such- 
like homely adages, with which I strove to rouse her from the 
musing fit into which she was falling ? At that moment little RiU 
gave a semi-waking cry, and stretching out her arms drowsily, 
mflicted such a blow in poor Nettle's eye, as caused her to limp off 
howling. Loo stooped down, and lifte^i her into her lap, and as 
she did so, and sat cradling the sleepy child in the sunlight, there 
came such a yearning, loving light into her eyes. I had seen that 
look before : I had seen it once when she took an infant from its 
dying mother's breast, and stilled its hungry wailings, and once 
when she stood beside a sick boy's cot ; an expression I can only 
describe by terming it *the divine look of maternity.* Many years 
afterwards I stood in an ancient picture-gallery, and saw that look 
on the meek face of a Madonna there. I left her crooning out a 
low plaintive song, and gathering up my work, went about my house- 
hold business ; but our conversation had left a weight on my mind. 
Was it, could it be true, what she said about having no heart ? at 
was it that she had given it all to us ? No, I would not believe it ; 
from my daily intercourse with her, I felt there were depths in her 
unfathomed yet, a vast wealth of love, of which none dreamt, no, 
not she herself. 

My fit of perplexity lasted till Dudley's cheery whistle summoned 
me to mv place at the table, but 1 felt m^xpTes^\\iVj Ocv-aX^ o^ 
entering the room, to see Louie bending \v'\\]ii a ig\^u^ ^xxC^'i ^n^\ ^ 
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bouquet of exquisite hothouse flowers, which filled the place with 
their fragrance, and admiring them widi undisguised pleasure. 

* I told Colonel Grey I adored flowers ; they arc very beautiful, 
ver>'yand most tastefully arranged. Don't pull the scented geranium- 
leaves off, Bruce, I will give you a piece after dinner ; I must put 
them in water now/ 

I turned away, feeling positively aggrieved ; she would accept 
those flowers then from a man she had just told me she abhorred, 
and w^hen I looked up my thoughts were reflected in Dudley's eyes. 
I think there was a slight shade pervading our circle that day ; 
Louie, to be sure, laughed and talked enough for all, but there had 
evidentiy been a few words between the brothers, very few of 
course, for they were generally on excellent terms ; but Bruce was 
hulTy with the boys, and Dudley very quiet 

\Vhen we had finished, Louie went upstairs to prepare for the 
water-party ; the boys grasped satchels and caps and raced off to 
school, and Bruce lounged against the open garden door and 
whistled softly to himself. I had filled my apron with food for the 
chickens, and was passing him. Rill as usual toddling after me, 
when he caught me by the arm. 

' Stop a minute, young woman ; what a hurry you are in ! I 
want to speak to you.' I stopped obediently. 

* I say, Nell, it is such an awful bore about this water-party ; I 
don't a bit want to go, but the Thorntons pressed me so, and Loo 
seemed to want me, and so I promised, and now I can't get out 
©fit' 

' I do not quite understand you, Bruce ; do you wish to get out 
of it?' 

* No, not exactly that either, only — well, the fact is, Dudley and 
I had some words about it ; he said somediing about my shirking 
work when the governor was away, or something that sounded like 
it, and it riled me tremendously. You know there are things a 
fellow can't stand even from his own brother, and I was hot and 
spoke up, and now I am afraid Dud is in an awful way.' 

' Oh, Bruce,' I said, the tears coming into my eyes, * I know you 
have hurt him, I noticed directly how grieved he looked ; how could 
you?' 

* He had no right to lecture me,' he replied sullenly, * no right 
at all, I am as much master as he ; but he has such old-fashioned 
notions about everything : he is as bad as the governor himself, or 
worse.' I sighed heavily. 

* Dear Bruce, you have always got on so well together, don't, 
pray, have any unpleasantness during father's absence, for him to 
notice on his return. You know it was your fault ; I am sure he 
never meant to hurt your feelings, he who never says an unkind 
word to anybody ; do, please, make it up.' 

At that moment Dudley's foot sounded on the stairs, and before 
I could get away, he was beside us. Oh, how bright and good he 
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loolced^ with that pleasant smile on his face as he walked up to us 
and laid his hand on Bruce*s shoulder ! 

* I am afraid I vexed you, old fellow, this morning ; I know I 
spoke hastily, don't remember it, please.* Bruce turned round with 
a smile, and they shook hands. Such a few words, such a brief 
];econciliation I but I believe the brothers never loved each other 
so well as at that moment 

' Nellie, I have an hour to spare, and a most interesting book ; 
be quick with your chickens and let us go into the orchard and 
enjoy it together.' 

Who so happy as I, as I tnidged off, and threw my heap of com 
tc the first comer in the poultry yard, a supercilious old cock, my 
pet aversion, never waiting to see if my favourite little bantam 
mother and her brood got a bit, and then ran back to Dudley, 
who was walking down the shrubbery^ with Rill holding tightly 
on one finger ! 

A green door in the garden-wall admitted us to the orchard, and 
a very quiet and peaceful spot it looked this afternoon, so cool and 
shady under the apple-trees ; so bright with yellow buttercups and 
cowslips. Little Rill was all in haste to gather the golden treasures, 
and it seemed to afford her great delight to make up endless nose- 
gays with blades of grass and lay them on my lap, to be repaid with 
kisses. Dudley selected the shadiest nook, and depositing me and 
my work-basket in what I called * my green velvet chair,' being a 
little grass hillock under our famous King Pippin tree, laid himself 
down at my side and opened his book ; but what with baby's cease- 
less interruptions, and the lazy beauty of the afternoon, we had little 
or no reading. Somehow I had much to say to him which he seemed 
pleased to hear ; so we talked of Louie, and Keith, and father's return, 
and Dudley's last pet scheme for the amelioration of labour at the 
factory, till the afternoon slipped away like magic, as all happy 
hours do in this world of ours. 

Sometimes now I shut my eyes and try to realize those happy 
scenes of my old home life ; the sun-flecked orchard, and my mossy 
throne under the apple-trees, Dudley's dear love, and my little Rill's 
tripping feet among the cowslips ;. oh, those little tripping feet 1 oh, 
my sunny-haired darling ! 

Dudley had to run to the factory before tea, so I went in and 
put some finishing touches to father's room, and then sat down and 
played one of Dudley's pet airs on the piano — how seldom I seemed 
to have leisure to play and sing now ! — and before I had finished, 
he was standing beside me and humming an accompaniment. 

After tea the boys bef^^uiled us into a game of rounders on the 
lawn ; and then the dew fell, and the twilirjlit came on, and one star 
after another peeped out between the clarlv old garden trees ; and 
over the ivied walls of Sunnyside there stole a large white mooa \ 
theft Rill and Charlie went to bed, and ScyTwovu >o;v^^ xO^wcX'jv.'cvX. 
%QO^'night, while Halcot, pleading fatigue and a Vi^sca'^ ^^.-^^ cx^>i\ 
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off after them ; and still Dudley and I walked up and down .tho 
lawn where the moonlight had spread for us a narrow path of light, 

* How lovely die old Priory garden must look to-night, Dudley, 
with its white statues and urns ; if you had not to go to the train I 
should make you take me there !' 

' By-the-by, NeUie, that reminds me that time is going on ; let me 
look at my watch — I thought so ; in another five minutes I must be 
off to meet father. You will have supper ready, mind ! ' 

So in we went from the moonlight to the warm radiance of lamp- 
lighted rooms. As I stood at the hall door watching him out, ne 
suddenly came back and kissed me. 

* Nellie, you are looking more like yourself than you have done 
for six months past ; all your colour has come back ; father will be 
delighted to see you ; come, Nettle, old girl,' and master and dog ran 
down the court together. 

When the gate closed, I went to the glass to see the change 
Dudley had noticed ; yes, it was true, the pallor I had gained from 
the fatigue of nursing poor mother was replaced by my old fresh- 
ness of complexion. I turned gaily away and arranged the supper 
table, half hoping Bruce and Loo might return, and then went my 
nursery rounds. 

They were all sleeping soundly, poor Halcot with a pile of lesson 
books heaped on a chair beside him, ready for an early study ; his 
little silver watch ticking peacefully at his head : so I descended to 
the dining-room and took up my work again. My thoughts were 
busy, and time passed unheeded, till I woke up from my reverie with 
a start, and glanced at tlie timepiece ; it was half-past ten ; surely it 
must be wrong — no, my watch and the chiming of the old church 
clock corroborated the fact ; half-past ten, and they were due at half- 
past nine ; father must have missed his train, ana, if I remembered 
rightly, Dudley had said that there would not be another till half-past 
eleven ; poor boy, how tired he would be ! surely he would never 
wait at the station all that time ; and Bruce and Louie too, after all, 
they had been beguiled into a supper at the Hermitage — incorrigible 
truants that they were. 

Hush, surely that was not Dudley's key moving in the hall door, 
— yes, — no, that was not his footstep, his never lagged so, nor was it 
father's sharp quick tread. I laid down my work in some perplexity, 
and rose, and at that moment Dudley opened the door. Do you 
know what it is to sit quietly sewing by your own fireside, with * the 
low beginnings of content ' just stirring pleasantly at your heart, and 
then to lift your head at the sound of an opening door, and see on 
the face you best love on earth the wordless anguish of one who 
brings ill tidings ! Can you realize the awful start — the * death in 
life,' — the hand of ice clutching and tearing at your heart-strings, 
and binding down your tongue — can you realize this? thank 
Heaven if you cannot. 

^Oh^ Dudley, oh, my dear, what has happened?' for he was 
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itanding white as death m the middle of the room, jtist moving his 
dry lips without a sound, and with such a look in his eyes. ^ Oh, 
brother, brother, don't look like that, do anything but look like that ; 
only tell me what has happened, and I will try to bear it — anything 
but this suspense.' 

I know he tried to speak, to tell me what had happened, but in 
bis dumb agony could utter no articulate sound ; he only held me 
to him with a grasp like death, and a sobbing sound came heaving 
op finom his chest What could I do but wait till the awful hyste- 
rical emotion should pass and leave him calmer — then ! 

* Tell me, dear, only one word — one word, for pity's sake — my 
fiuher!' 

He shuddered violently, then raised his eyes to heaven, and 
when they met mine I threw myself upon his breast with a great 
and bitter cry. Ah me ! I needed no word to tell me that we had no 
father now. I think the sight of my despair restored Dudley a 
little to himself, and in another moment he had recovered himself 
and was striving to soothe me. 

* Hush, Nell, hush; don't sob so, you frighten me ; we must try 
be calm, you and I , we have the children to think of' (the children, 
poor things, they were asleep). ' Oh, my child, my child, you are 
breaking my heart' 

fte placed me in my low chair, and would have rushed off to 
fetch me some restorative, but I would not let him go ; I held him 
tightly, and wheft he saw that, he took me in his arms again and 
soothed me like a child, soothed me even in the midst of his own 
terrible anguish. My tears gave me relief, and when 1 could speak 
I gasped out, 

'How did it happen? when, were?' 

Dudley's brow contracted but he forced himself to speak. 

*A railway accident — a collision — death almost instantaneous ! 
thank Heaven at least for that' 

'How do you know?' I laid my hands on his breast heavily. 
'There might be some mistake ; who identified, who saw him?' 

* I did. Oh, Nell, don't ask me, don't speak of it, so changed 
so pitiably mutilated, so — * and then he broke down and laid his 
head in my lap, and for a long long time we wept together. 

Yet while I writhed beneath this heavy unforeseen calamity, the 
mere presence of Dudley and the sight of his greater grief calmed 
and strengthened me ; and though the bitter tears still flowed, the 
tension of my heart seemed relaxed. If my grief were great, his 
was. greater still, for on him devolved anew and awful responsibility ; 
in future we should have none to whom to look but to him —father 
now as well as brother, our sole support and head. Thank Heaven, 
I remembered all this ; it strengthened me. I raised his poor head 
from my lap, and in a whisper bade him rise ; then I went into 
the other room, and though the sight of the bright su^^ertable^thft 
)igbt and the lowers and \ht little festive pt^^^x2X\Qti<^ \£ca.^^ \s^^ 
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shudder and turn cold, I would not give way, but got bread and 
wine and brought them to Dudley, and putting the latter to his lips 
made him take some. 

* They will be in directly/ 1 whispered, * Louie and Bruce.' Dudley 
put down his glass. 

' I can't tell them, Nellie, I can't, something rises and chokes me 
when I try to speak of it ; what shall we do ? ' 

* No need to tell them, dear Dudley, oh, no need ; your face and 
mine will speak to them enough. Hark ! is not that their ring ?' 
It was ; we could hear the opening of the hall door and the sweep of 
Louie's silk skirts across the passage, her cheery voice and Bruce's 
answering laugh, and they entered, as I knew they would, radiant 
and smiling. 

* What I father not here? naughty man, he has punished us then 
and gone to bed. Do you think he is still awake, Nellie ? may 1 jjo 
to him V Dudley sank back in his chair with a groan, and covered 
his face, and, scarcely knowing what I did, I threw up my hands 
with a wild gesture for silence, and then they saw my face; and as 
they did so, all Louie's happy bloom faded ; while Bruce, impatiently 
putting her aside, exclaimed — 

* What has happened .'* good heavens ! will nobody speak? Do yon 
wish me to go mad, Dudley ? Nellie, will one of you open your 
lips?' 

I laid my hand on Dudley to keep him silent, then in a voice 
that did not sound like mine, but like somebody else's speaking at 
a distance, I told them all ; and when I had finished Bruce was 
kneeling down by my little table with his face hidden in his hands ; 
while Louie, giving me a long look of agony, turned and left the 
room. I sat down on the floor and hid my face against Dudley's 
knee, and for a long time we remained thus, till one of the servants 
came in to ask if she should fasten up the house. Dudley answered 
her — 

* Yes Hester, shut up, and all of you go to bed ;* then lifting me 
from the ground — 

* Nell, you must go to bed too, and try and get some sleep ; we 
shall be having you ill next, and tlien what will become of us?' 

* Can I not stay a httle longer with you ?' I pleaded. 

* No,' he answered, in those firm quiet tones of his ; * I want to 
speak to Bruce, you must leave us alone together. Good-nigl^ 
Nellie darling.' 

So 1 went, but before I closed the door I looked back : Dudley 
was kneeling with his arm round his brother, and Brace's wild grief 
seemed hushed* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

'There is no flock, however watched and tended 
But one dead lamb is there ; 
There is no fireside, howsoe'er defended. 
But has one vacant <ii»ix.*-^L0HgJeliam, 

Do jem Icnow what is more intolerable than the first hours of a f 
great sorrow ? I will tell yoo. It is the first waking up after it and 1 
finding it all true. Alas ! I know it, I have realised it, and I know \ 
that calamity comes on one at first with a stunning force — its very 
weight and intensity seems to deaden its anguish. We say over 
and over again to ourselves that it is impossible, we must dream it ; 
and still weeping on in our agony, we say, * God help us, that it is 
not so.' And then sleep comes and lulls us into oblivion, or cheats 
OS into delusive dreams ; so that we smile, poor fools, ay, smile 
whQe our dead are lying under that straight white sheet in the 
room below, till we wake and find they are really no longer with us, 
that it is all no ghastly dream, but a living reality. Oh, the awful- 
ness of that waking ; when even before the heavy-lidded eyes open 
to the light of day, while yet in a transition state between sleeping 
and waking, we are conscious somehow of an oppressive weight, a 
sense of something wrong ; and then the truth rushes upon us, and 
we turn our faces to the wall in the utter helplessness of despair ! 

But I did not turn my face to the wall on that sad waking of 
mine ; I could not lie with the cool morning air blowing over my 
face, and the birds singing in the garden below, and weep my heart 
out with the sad contrast of my thoughts. Not mine could be such 
luxury of sorrow ; I must be up and doing, the household must be 
told the heavy tidings — that at least should be spared Dudley. So 
I arose, but never did dressing seem such tedious labour to my 
trembling hands ; again and again I had to pause and struggle 
against Sie faintness that kept creeping over me, or shake off the 
icy chills that threatened to fetter my limbs. 

Down in the orchard below a thrush was carolling his morning 
song, and on the dewy lawn there lay the shimmer and sparkle of 
Ae bright June sun, while far beyond in the meadows I could hear 
the damp cool rustle of the mowers' scythes in the grass : such a 
sweet calm hour for a heart at rest But for me ! I turned away 
from the window wearily, and at that moment there came a low tap 
at my door. I knew who it was, for I remembered I had told 
Charlie to bring his lessons to recite to me as soon as he was 
dressed ; so I bade him enter, without hesitation. 

* May I come in and say my lessons, sister ? I know them all 
quite perfectly except one, where I can't pronounce the names j' 
Uien^ as he caught sight of my face — 

' Wbafs the msittex^ Nellie ? are you iHI* Yot t«^\^ \ ^\x^\.OaR.^ 
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out my arms to him, and as the little fellow sprang into them, and 
nestled his curly head upon my shoulder, I told him guardedly and 
gently what had happened, and why he found me weeping. He was 
quite still for a minute or two, and then began kissing my neck and 
stroking my face like a child. 

* Poor Nell, poor Nell.' 

* Poor Charlie, too,' I said through my tears, * for you will miss 
father too ! ' 

* Yes, but not so much as you will, Nellie ; you have kBowQ 
him so much longer than I have, for I am but a little boy, you 
know ; besides, I have Dudley and you to take care of me, bujt who 
will take care of you?* 

* We must do that for each other ; but, O Charlie, Charliei 
think what it will be never to look upon his dear face again, never 
to hear his kind tones, his merry, gentle voice.' 

* Hush, don't cry so, Nell ; we shall meet him in heaven, shall 
we not ? — father and mother, too. Don't you remember what you 
told me about the golden gate?' 

* No, Charlie ; what did 1 say ? ' 

* Oh, you told us a great deal about the great door with its 
shining golden leaves, which always stands open, and is never to be 
shut till after the Judgment-day ; and where, as people went up the 
ladder — good people, you know, like father and mother — their friends 
waited for them at the top, and helped them up and took them into 
the city. You told us about it when little Christian died, and when 
Halcot and I were so sorry.' 

* Yes, I remember ; and, oh, my child, we must try and live so 
that we may meet him there ; and though dear father has gone 
without one word of farewell, without leaving his dying wishes, you 
and I must think what they would have been had he been spared to 
speak thenie We must try and imagine what he would have said 
to each one of us, the youngest as well as the oldest ; oh, Charlie ! ' 

Charlie raised his large, innocent eyes to my face with a look 
that reminded me of a picture I had seen of the child SamueL 

' I think I know what he would have said to me.' 

*What, my pet?' 

' He would have told me to be a good boy, amd to mind what 
Dudley and you sav to me, and not to be naughty and always la 
mischief, as I have been, but more obedient and thoughtful' 

' Ah, if you would, you do not know how it would lighten our 
daily load, how it would give pleasure, even in our saddest 
hours, to find our little Charlie grown a better and more thoughtful 
boy.* 

* Would it, Nellie — would it really? Does my naughtiness, 
then, grieve you so much ?* 

* You little know how much or how unhappy it makes me to see 



you, my child, so often punished, so often in trouble.' 
^Oh, 1 won't make you unhappy, I won*t vex you ; 



any more ; oh, 
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dear, dear Nell, I won't indeed.* And Charlie threw his arms 
round my neck. * I will always be good, always, always ! ' 

* God grant that you may, my darling ; and, now I have not said 
my prayers this morning, shall we say them together?' So side by 
side we knelt, his little hand holding mine tightly ; and when we 
rose I felt more strengthened for the duties of the day. 

That ihstant there came an impatient knock at the door, and 
Halcot's voice querulously demanding admittance. 

* I say, Nell, the bujttons are come clean off my wristbands, and 
nurse won't sew them on because she is bathing Rill, and how in 
the world am I to get dressed ? ' 

* Come in, Halcot' He entered in a semi-apologetic manner. 

* I am sorry to disturb you ; but I have my Latin exercise to 
write, and there 's not another shirt in the drawer, and I must go 
down. It is an awful shame, nurse's buttons always fly off like 
squibs on the fifth of November. Hallo ! what's the matter, Nellie? 
Is Charlie naughty again ?' 

I told him hastily and in as few words as possible what had 
befallen us ; but we none of us knew the loving heart and sensitive 
nature of our Halcot, rough schoolboy as we thought him ; and 
when I saw him turn sick and pale, and sink down half-fainting by 
the bed, I knew — Heaven forgive me I—that I had blurted out the 
truth too hastily ; that I had spared myself, not him. I laid him 
on my bed directly ; and while Charlie stood looking sorrowfully at 
his brother's white face, I bathed his forehead and chafed his cold 
hands till he came to a little, and opened his eyes and looked at 
me, and then he turned his face to the wall and began moaning 
piteously. I felt terribly frightened, and at first thought of sending 
lor Dudley, only I could not bear to harass him further ; and Louie, 
I knew, was at the bottom of the garden. So I could do nothing 
but sit beside him holding his hand and listening to his moans. All 
soothing seemed vain for some time, and I was dreading some 
lasting injury would result from the shock, when he presendy grew 
calmer, and then an idea occurred to me. 

' I must go down and make the breakfast now, dear Halcot, but 
I will not leave you alone ; shall I send for Seymour ? * 

A faint smile passed over the boy's face — * Please, Nellie.' 

' Well then, dear, lie still ; stay, let me put this pillow more 
comfortably under your head. Be sure you do not move, and I 
will send you up some breakfast directly.' 

* Wait a moment, Nellie,' holding me back, ' don't let Dudley and 
Bruce know that I was such an ass as to do this sort of thing — 
faint, I mean ; you won't tell them, will you, Sis. ? ' Oh, Halcot, 
with such pride and such a tender womanish heart ! I promised 
hull faithfully I would not, and then he let me go. 

I sent a lad to the parsonage to say 1 wanted Seymour directlj^ 
and while waiting for him I gave Hester to understand what had 

Jbdppened -, and before I ha4 done speakii^xo\iti ^^>iYc^^ ^^assA 
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in. I never loved the boy so well as I did that morning ; his deep 
sympathy expressed more in looks than words ; his mute caress and 
his anxiety to spare me unnecessary pain of detail, all touched me 
to the heart ; and when I took him up to poor Halcot, it was more 
affecting stiU ; for Seymour lay down on the bed beside his old 
schoolmate and put his arm round him, and literally ' wept over him.' 
I turned away with a heart that was full to bursting a^ took my 
seat behind the tea-urn, dreading each fresh arrival^ and fearing to see 
the change that last night might have wrought in each one's face. 

Sitting there, I became aware of a little scene being enacted at 
the other end of the room, which at any other time would most 
certainly have provoked a smile. Charley was sitting very dejectedly, 
poor litfle fellow, on a low stool by the window wiping his eyes with 
the cuff of his jacket, and trying hard not to cry, and Rill was stand- 
ing before him with one arm rolled up tighdy in her pinafore, while 
with the other she administered several smart slaps and cuffs to 
him, every now and then, running away a few paces, and then 
returning to administer some more. A much harder blow than 
usual arrested my attention, and I rose to interfere. 

* Charlie naughty boy ; bad boy, Charlie ; Charlie very bad 
boy !' persisted Rill, redL in the face from her exercise. 

' Charlie is not a naughty boy ; I think it is baby that is naughty, 
to beat poor brother so.' 

Rill pursed up her lips decidedly ; * Charlie cry, Charlie roust be 
naughty.' 

A light broke in upon me. Rill had so often seen the boy In 
disgrace for some fault or other, that direcdy she saw him crying, 
she immediately thought it must be because he had been naughty, 
and took the task of correction on herself ; but when I explained to 
her that Charlie was unhappy and yet good, she took her arm outdT 
her pinafore, and putting her thumb in her mouth, regarded him 
with perplexed and troubled eyes, till I bade her kiss and comfort 
him ; upon which she ran to him, and put her arms round his neck, 
and hugging up his head to her fat little bosom, commenced by- 
byeing him in her sweet baby voice, till I thought it better for 
Charlie's patience to call her off to the table. 

Louie was the first to come into the room ; she was very pale^ 
but calm and self-possessed as usual ; then Bruce, looking white- 
lipped and heavy-eyed, and complaining bitterly of headache, which 
made him sit throughout breakfast with his hand shading his eyes 
even from the softened light that came through the closed blinds : 
and then Seymour, to fetch Halcot's breakfast, speaking and moving 
quickly and nervously to hide his embarrassment, and catering 
delicately as if for an invalid. 

' Do sit down and have a cup of coffee, Seymour, and something 
to eat' 

^ i^o, thanks, Nellie ; I have had my breakfast at homci' and witk 
cteerM nod be went 
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And lastly, Dudley entered, coming round and speaking with his 
old voice and manner, not omitting the usual morning greeting, as 
the others had, but with a kindly word and look for each. Pausing 
for a moment with his hand on my shoulder to ask me how 1 was — 
but, oh, it went to my heart to see his white face, and the dark lines 
under his eyes that told of a sleepless night. He paused before 
sitting down, and scanned all narrowly. 

* Where is Halcot, Nellie V 

* Upstairs, in my room ; he is not well !* 
' Not well ! What ails the lad r 

* I don't know ;' then forgetting my promise, * a sort of feintness 
came over him when he heard— when 1 told him about it I was 
too quick, I'm afraid.' 

* Why did you not tell me ? I will go to him at once. In your 
loom, dia you say?' 

* Yes. Seymour is there with him, giving him his breakfast 
Don't go to him, Dudley, it will only disturb him ; he is much better 
quiet/ 

Dudley sat down with a trembling lip, and then recovering him- 
self, pressed us all to eat, while his own food remained untasted on 
his plate. Once only he addressed his brother, who, with sliaded 
face, seemed anxious to escape all observation. 

* Is your head so bad, Bruce ? 

* Yes ; confound it,' groaned Bruce, pressing his other hand 
upon his throbbing forehead. 

* Then you must give up all thoughts of going to the factory this 
morning ; I will try and manage without you ; go and lie down 
somewhere quietly, and Louie will find you her aromatic vinegar, 
won't you. Loo ? 

* I should be no good if I went,' said Bruce ; * but it will be very 
hard for you to get through it all alone.' 

' 1 shall manage, somehow,' returned Dudley, in his quiet tone. 

I did not dare say a. word in objection, for Dudley was not one 
who liked to be interfered with in what he considered a matter of 
duty ; and unfit as he was for the wearying details of that trying 
day, his will alone was sufficient to carry him steadily through. 

At that moment, breakfast being over, Charlie, as was his wont, 
placed the books before him. I saw him start and flush up for an 
instant, and make a movement as if to push them away ; but then, 
recollecting himself, he opened them, only putting up his hand to 
motion Charlie from the bell that summoned the domestics. Ob, 
how I wished he would have spared himself when I heard the 
involuntary trembling of his voice over the opening verses, and how 
thankful I was when the brief psalm was read, and we had knelt down 
to say the old familiar prayer, * We have erred and strayed frcnn 
Thy ways like lost sheep f and then there was a sudden silence — 
an awful pause^ and we knew that Dudley Yiad Y^xoVen ^otHrcw^ <d5\^ 
was laying bis bead on the book| and lound \)[it tooteL i^oiKX^varsa 
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a sound of stifled sobbing instead of prayer : ah me ! it was 
many weeks before Dudley suffered them to put those books 
before him again. When we rose from our knees he had left the 
room, and I dared not follow him. Louie was the first to regain 
calmness and composure ; she soothed the frightened children, and 
sent them out to play in the orchard, and then coaxed Bruce to 
come with her into the oak parlour, and let her bathe his aching 
head« 

* I will be with you directly, Nellie, and shall be at your dis- 
posal the whole morning.' 

I thanked her mechanically, and then wandered aimlessly up 
and down the hall, trying to make up my mind as to whether I 
might go to Dudley or not ; and feeling, as all of us do once or 
twice in our lives, as if the mere burden of existence were too 
heavy to bear, and as if we must drop it or die. * Hither shalt 
thou come, and no further, and here shalt thy proud waves be 
stayed,' is the fiat often of the merciful Taskmaster ; yet, when the 
dread tide of trouble surges up, laying at our feet one wrecked hope 
after another, we are apt to despair — to say there is no mercy 
in heaven, no hope upon earth— -that we are sinking — until He 
sends ; He draws us out of many ' waters,' and behold, our feet 
are upon a rock. Sometimes we are called upon to sit for three 
days and nights in an awful darkness — * a darkness that might be 
felt,' a darkness more terrible, more soul-subduing than the 
Egyptian one of old, of suspense, of fear deferred, of agony ; then 
we rise up, and behold, our first-born is dead I But, * at eventide 
there shall be light ;' not for long shall * we grope for the wall like 
the blind ;' a merciftil dispensation will not suffer us to be tried 
beyond our strength ; and we shall one day go our way saddened 
and cast down indeed, but not in despair. 

Louie passed once, and looked at me without speaking, the» 
turning suddenly, came back and kissed me ; but I only wrung 
my hands and walked on. Then Seymour ran do\im the stair- 
case. * 

' I am going off to school now, Nellie ; can I take any message 
to Dr. Merton r 

* Tell him the reason of the boys' absence ; but, Seymour, how 
is he now ? 

* Oh, much better ; he'll aeon be pretty right : Dudley is with 
him.' 

* Dudley I' 

* Yes ; they are talking very comfortably. IVe promised ta come 
in after dinner and sit with him, as it is hall^holiday, and then PU 
get him out into the garden ; don't you fret about him, Nellie i 
then hesitatingly, * I must stop nt the parsonage, and tell father 
and mother ; is there anything they can no for you ? 

I shook my head and turned awny, and then I heard Dudley's 
jeop on tbc stairs and sprang to meet hlnw 
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He came down very slowly, and taking his hat from the peg 
b^an brushing it 

* Oh, Dudley, don't go without letting me speak to you. Must 
you really be at the factory to-day V 

* To-dav of all days in the year, my child.' 

* I know it is useless dissuading you if you consider it you/ duty 
to go, but you are not nt for iL Did you have no sleep last nij;ht ?' 

* We talked till nearly two ; I dropped off, I believe, about tive, 
but the waking was better than the sleeping, Nell.' 

I took his strong l»'own right hand, it felt limp and weak as a 
sick child's, and then dropped it with a bitter sigh. 

* Will you never spare yourself ? oh brother, brother, can I do 
nothing to help you ?' 

* Nothing now ; good-bye, dear child, don't fret more than you 
can help ;' and disengaging himself gently he opened the hall door. 
and then we both started l^ck, for Mr. Egerton's tall figure blocked 
up the entrance. The sight of his kind familiar face made my heart 
beat violently, and 1 believe 1 was about to run away, when he 
stopped me, and taking both my hands in his, looked at me with 
eyes brimful of compassion. 

* What, Nellie ! you are not afraid of your old pastor?' then re- 
leasing me he wrung Dudley's hand without speaking. There was 
nothing for it but to go back into the dining-room with him, and 
listen to what he had to say to us. He did not fpllow us for 
an instant, but stood at the hall door as if looking out, but in reality 
brushing away the drops that hung on his eyelashes, and clearing 
his throat huskily, while Dudley leaned against the table, still 
smoothing his hat mechanically, his face working and quivering 
with pain ; and presently Mr. Egerton came up and laid his hand 
on his shoulder. 

* My poor boy, you must not think I have come in this morning 
to mock you with any attempt at consolation ; no, no, I am not one 
of those that hold that in multitude of words there is strength, that 
ply you with texts while your hearts are breaking 1 it is not thus 
that I would comfort the children of my old friend. My lad, I love 
you, and you know it ; there is not one of you that I have not held 
m my arms at the font ; I will weep with and for you, but not bid 
you be comforted whom He has chastened.' 

* Heaven is dealing very hardly with us, Mr. Egerton.' 

* Oh, my child, my dear Nellie, say not so ; mysterious and 
awful indeed is your present dispensation, but we dare not ask, 
Why is this so ? Shall man be wiser than his Maker ? oh no, 
weep we must, but we dare not rebel' 

As if Dudley understood more of the dark workings of my pas- 
sionate grief, he stretched out his hand and took mine. * And now,' 
continued Mr. Egerton, * I have come to work, not to talk. What 
can 1 do to help ? is there no one you would wish to send fori no 
relative?' 
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* No one, is there, Nell ? ' 

' None but Aunt Margaret, and we cannot ask her to undertalee 
such a long journey ; besides, I would rather be alone.' 

* She is right, we shall do better alone ; besides, there is nobody 
else whom we should care to have with us at such a time.' 

* Grace sent her dear love, but her great affliction prevents her 
from helping others in theirs ; but I am at your disposal, Dudley ; 
I can write business letters and see people for you ; or stay, you are 
going to the factory, shall I accompany you V 

'If you would, sir, you could help me with some painful arrange- 
ments ; but we will talk further on our way.' 

' Good 1 let us go ; farewell, Nellie, my child ; I shall see you 
again soon.' 

I watched them across the court-yard, feeling indeed thankful 
that Dudley should have such a kind supporter through the day ; 
and then, after looking in on Halcot who was quietly asleep, and 
Bruce who was nearly so, Louie and I went up to the nursery, and 
proceeded to our dreary work of reviewing our children's wardrobe 
and putting on fresh crape where the old had faded. And here I 
must remark, that it is well that at such times we are compelled to 
rouse ourselves from our stupor to attend even to such things as 
these ; for if we were to sit brooding over our grief with folded 
hands it would drive us well-nigh mad. Better the meanest ta^ 
the most weary trifles of every-day life, than this, ay, even while they 
goad and irritate us — anything, even the stated meal time, is a 
relief ; grief knows hunger, thirst, ay, and sleepiness too, and thank 
God for it So all that bright summer morning, while the birds 
were singing on the trees as though they would burst their throats 
with their ecstasies of joy, and while the children wove daisy chains 
in the orchard below, Louie and I sat working, yet speaking never a 
word. Every now and then my tears fell so fast as to spoil the 
crape trimmmg I was putting on Rill's little frock, but Louie never 
wept or spoke, but sat with her fair face white and passionless as 
marble. As the news passed through the little town many 
sympathizing callers left cards and kind condolences at our 
door ; Belle Thornton called and begged to see Louie, but was 
refused. 

* Bring up no more messages, Hester,' I said at length, * and 
tell every one that asks that we are as well as can be expected.' 

. When she had shut the door 1 broke out into nervous tears, 
* Oh Louie, why cannot they let us alone ? what good do all their 
enquiries do us?* 

* They mean it kindly, I suppose,* she answered in aweary voice, 
'Hark ! the factory bell is ringing, let us go down.' 

So down we went, Halcot came out of his room as we passed, 
looking psde and weak, and came with us. Bruce was still asleep ; 
Dudley only appeared when hall the dinner was over, and thea 
went out again directly. 
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As soon as the miserable meal was despatched we wetit hack to 
oor work ; little Rill toddled after us and sat at our feet, every now 
and then beguiling a smile with her winsome ways. Oh how slowly 
those bright summer hours wore away, how wearily the day lagged 
on to its close ! till the. factory bell sounded again, and then the 
familiar click of the door, at the sound of which I rose and went 
down-stairs. Dudley met me on the threshold. 

* Give me a cup of tea,. Nellie,. quick, or milk, or something, and 
then threw himself down in an easy-chair. 

'How have you got through the day? 1 whispered, kneeling 
down by him. 

' I never hope to go through such another ; some of the poor 
fellows at the factory were quite cut up, and cried like children 
when we told them. " Such a goo4 master," they said, " we shall 
never have such another." I tell you, Nellie, if it had not been for 
Mr. Ee:erton I don't know what I should have done.* 

' My poor boy P 

* Nellie, is the room ready V 

I understood him. * Yes, Dudley.' 

* Let all be in perfect readiness by eight o'clock, for ft — it — the 
coffin will arrive by that time, four of my men are going to carry it 
home.' 

I shuddered. ' Then we shall see him ! oh, Dudley.* 

* See what ? are you mad, Nellie T 

* Is it fastened down ? Oh, Dudley, you could not be so cruel as 
not to let us see him again ? 

He put out his hand to stop me. ' Child, child, you do not know 
what you are talking about ; you do not, you will never know that 
which you are desiring to look upon. Bless God rather, Nellie, that 
all you can remember of his dear face was its smiling look of love 
at you ; and not carry about with you, as I must, the hideous 
memory of how I saw it last !' 

And then he broke down again. Oh what a shock his nerves 
must have suffered before he could lose his self-possession so com- 
pletely ! When we were a little calmer the others came in to tea, 
and afterwards Dudley lay on the sofa in the twilight, and I went 
and sat near him ; I think he liked to see me there, for he put out 
his hand once to feel if I were near. Bruce paced the room up and 
down, and Louie stood in the window looking at the rising moon. 
When the clock struck eight, Dudley bade me ring the bell and 
summon the servants and children ; I obeyed him tremblingly, and 
we all went out The last rosy streaks of evening were fading 
away, and the pale moon poured a flood of silver light through the 
open windows ; Charlie clung shiveringly to me and hid his face in 
my dress, and I do not know which face looked palest as the foot- 
steps sounded up the stone court, and in another moment we could 
see the black pall that covered our father's coffin. As it crossed tiNft. 
thre^oJd Dudley knelt down, and we aH io\iQYi^^\ii%«»a3!K\^^\ ^^s^ 
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so it passed through kneeling servants and children, and was laid 
on the same bed where six months before we had placed our poor 
mothex; 



CHAPTER V. 

• What tTjoitgfi tJO rnTe of courtly grace \ Ne'er from the heath -flowerdashcd the dew ( 
To measured mood had trained tier pace? I E'en the slight harebell raised its head 
A foot more light, a step more true, | Elastic from her airy tread.' 

Scot^t Lady 0/ the JUmkt, 

' Look, Nellie, how finely my butter is turning.' 

' Bravely, Katie, it will be a rare crock this time ; why, you bid 
fair to be as good a dairy-woman as Aunt Margaret herself.' Katie 
smiles with an air of conscious triumph. 

* She has long left the dairy to me, has my dear mother ; she 
finds it too fatiguing, for her arms have somewhat lost their old 
strength of late, so here, as in the poultry- yard, I am undisputed 
mistress ;' and baring her round white arm Katie resumes her 
churning and song together, leaving me to gather up my work and 
go back to the low dairy step where I was sunning myself. 

Where am I, gentle reader ? where but in the old stone manse, 
in the pretty Scottish glen I once mentioned, in Keith's and Katie's 
home? Simnyside, with its grass lane and broad low meadows, 
is more than a hundred miles away, and a far different scene lies 
before me. I am looking out on a steep litde lawn, girdled by 
firs and cypresses, at the foot of which runs a tiny rivulet chafing 
and bra whng. among its boulders, now forming deep still pools for 
the trout to lie in, and now foaming into miniature cascades, where 
the bare-legged callants love to dabble ; and beyond, far as eye can 
jreach, is the glorious Scottish moor. Yes, we are here, DudJey 
and I and our litde Rill, and yonder he stands out in the middle 
of the stream on a little rocky island, trout-fishing, his pet sport ; 
and somewhere in the recesses of the old house, probably in the 
still-room with Aunt Margaret, I can hear die babbling voice of 
Rill. 

It is just three months since we stood round our father's grave, 
■and it seems as many years. Brief shall be my record of those 
months — brief, because even after this long lapse of time I feel it 
painful to dwell upon them, and also because no words are adequate 
to describe the utter desolation of our home. The first thing that 
roused me from my listless brooding was when Dr. Waldegrave, 
our old physician and friend, came into the room where Keith and 
I were sitting— for Keith had been with us frequendy during that 
weary tmi^ — ^and told us that Dudley iqust have instant change o^ 
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air and scene, as his nerves were' fearfully shattered ; and that twh 
months or so in Scotland or at the seaside, were not only needful 
but imperative. Then Keith made me promise that we would come 
to the manse, and as since the hour of her birth my baby sister had 
never been absent from me for more than a few days, we brought 
her too. But four days, and already a faint colour is returning to 
Dudley's worn face, and a little of the old elasticity to his step and 
voice. Keith is such a cheerful, pleasant companion ; and as for 
Katie, why, she is just bonnie. I should like to describe her as she 
stands at her chum, with the sun giving warm ruddy lights to her 
brown hair ; but somehow it is not easy to describe Katie. She is 
neither pretty nor handsome, ' nothing but a freckled Scotch lassie,' 
as her brother calls her ; yet I think that Keith would agree with me 
in thinking she had the most winsome loving face in the world. 
Such a bright good face, just fair enough to be pleasant, with honest 
^es like her bk'other's ; but Keith is handsome, and Katie is not 
One charm she possesses, and to my mind the best a woman can 
have next to being ' of a fair countenance/ and that is a sweet low 
voice ; sweet alike in speaking and singing, and this voice, is Katie's 
gift At this moment the churn ceased, and Katie, taking up a grey 
stocking she seemed interminably knitting, caftie and sat down 
beside me. 

*■ Nellie, you and I have not had one long talk together, and you 
have been here four whole days.' 

* Whose fault is that, Katie ? If you will always be pottering 
about in still-room, dairy, and kitchen, on hospitable thoughts 
intent, and leave me to Keith and Dudley for amusement, you 
cannot expect much of my conversation.' 

Katie pouted. ' It is mother's fault, not mine ; goodness knows 
there is nothing in the house good enough to be set before her 
favourite nephew : what a fuss she makes over the laddie, to be 
sure I It is, " Duclley likes girdle cakes ; Kitty, you must run and 
bake some for tea ;" or; " the poor fellow would like a glass of warm 
milk and some scones for his lunch," and so on from morning till 
night ;' and here Katie glanced up under her eyelashes, hoping to 
procure a warm retort, but meeting my gratified smile, went on — 

* Do you notice he has the best patchwork quilt in his room, the 
one lined with lavender satin ; 1 tried hard to get it for you, but 
mother said, " Nellie never minds what she has, I am sure she 
would like her brother's room to look nice." ' 

* Aunt Margaret is perfectly right,' I replied ; * but speaking: of 
Dudley, do you find him much altered since you saw him at Si n ly- 
•ide seven years ago ?' 

* Seven years 1 is it as long as that ? Yes, I believe it must be, 
it was the summer before poor Dorothy and Emma died ; 1 came 
to you in May, and did not return home till the middle of 
December ; it was a glorious six months, the happiest in my life. 
What were you saying, Nellie ? Oh^you ask^d \i V V^M^^^vs^^dS)^ 
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Dudley changed, did you not ? You, not a bit ; you were even then 
a grave thoughtful girl for your age, too quiet for our noisy games. 
Do you remember, Charlie was the baby then, and poor Frank was 
alive, and Halcot such a pretty boy in a braided frock. I think 
Halcot was my favourite, he was sudi a thorough rogue ; which is 
Dudley's ?' 

* Oh, Charlie, to be sure ; we call him Dudley's shadow, but I do 
not know if Rill will not cut him out, the little maid has such coax- 
ing ways.' 

* No wonder. Nellie, I do like cousin Dudley, very, very much. 
I think when I was with you at Sunnyside I was rather afraid of 
him, and when I first saw him this visit he looked so grave and pale, 
that my childish fears half returned, but now I see with you and 
mother how gentle and good he is.' 

* Thanks, Katie.* 

* And now about my playmate, Louie, — Queen Loo, we used to 
call her.' 

* She has richly earned her name ; a fair imperial creature is 
our Loo ; people call her very beautiful, and I think they are 
right' 

* She promised to become so even then. Do you remember, our 
old tutor, Mr. Arundel, used to call her his Saxon Princess ; and 
she was so amiable, < I do not think in all those months I ever saw 
her angry or roused.' 

* No one has, I believe ; Dudley says she is too indolent to take 
the trouble to be angry, but truly the serenity of her temper is woii- 
derfuL' 

* Keith tells me she is a most loveable creature. But nowl want 
to hear about Bruce, the handsomest boy, and the greatest tease in 
the world ; is he still as good-looking ?' 

* Quite as much so in his way as Loo in hers ; the g^rls in the 
neighbourhood spoil him dreadfully.' 

* Girls ! why, he never could bear them ! ' 

'That was seven years ago, and I can assure you that tn 
the Bruce of to-day you would hardly recognise the headstrong 
daring boy, who teazed you in the school-room, and incited you to 
^mischief in the playground, though I believe tnat under the quiet 
exterior more than a trace of the boy-spirit remains. You should 
see his moustache " 

Katie curled her lip in disgust 

' Such a long silky one, and he is so proud of it, almost as much 
as he is of the cut of his coat' 

* I won't believe it, you are quizzing me,' and Katie waxed indi^ 
nant * I will never believe that my old playmate has changed into 
an empty-headed fop — ridiculous I ' 

* I never said his head was empty, Katie.' 

^ It must be, if he be vain of a moustache or a well-cut coat | 
Mnd what were you saying about girls V 
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*I said they admire him so, that it makes him more conceited 
than he would be ; we must make allowances for him, Dudley 
says.' 

* Don't tell me what Dudley says ; why has he not turned dandy 
too ? he has not a bit of humbug about him. Does Bruce Uke any 
of these girls ?' 

Never was ' girls ' pronounced in such a disdainful tone 1 

* What do you mean by like V 

* Why, love to be sure.' 

' Love ! oh that is too serious a word to apply to Brace's harm- 
less litde passions. I know he will go ten miles to see a pretty face 
which he will weary of in about as many weeks ; but I do not be* 
lieve he has ever loved seriously.' 

' Wliat was his last fancy, as I suppose you call it in the south f 
asked Katie, grimly. 

' His last ? let me see ; last winter it was Gertrude Manners, 
the solicitor's daughter, a pretty little fair-haired thing, but she ran 
away with a young subaltern, much to Bruce's disgust ; then he 
took up with Belle Thornton, and, if 1 mistake hot, was rapidly 
turning over to her sister Ada ; but of course there is a truce now 
to such follies,.' and I sighed. 

* Worse and worse ; oh, I am so disappointed,' and Katie's eyei 
as she spoke filled with tears ; on seeing which the amusement I 
had been secretly enjoying at her expense vanished as a matto: ol 
course. 

* Nay, now you are taking my words too severely, and sitting in 
harsh judgment upon them ; you must not condemn poor Bruce so 
bitterly, for a few foibles which he shares in conunon with other 
young men of his age. He is a capital man of business, and has 
an honest affectionate nature, though he sometimes tries to mask it 
with a show of indifference, and he is generous to a fault Often 
and often he is the secret almoner of Louie's bounties among her 
poor ; though,' I added mischievously, ' he stoudy refuses to carry 
the basket for her any time before dark.' 

Katie smiled half-satisfied, then changing the subject, proposed 
that we should go and seek Dudley. As we rose, Keith's head 
appeared over the low stone wall that guarded the manse garden, 
which he cleared at a bound, and alighted at our feet, closely fol- 
lowed by Snap, his Skye terrier. 

'Girls! girls : have you been whipping up scandal with your 
syllabubs ? for as I passed the dairy wall just now, I heard such a 
babbling of women's voices as drowned even the noisy little river 
itself ; and just look at Katie's hot cheeks, if they do not corrobo- 
rate me — confess, lassie, what mischief has the little evil member 
been brewing V 

* Whisht ye for a fause loon, as Mother Jefferson says,' and Katie 
turned her sparkling face on him, full of mock an^'et \ * ^\n^ ^N«t 
pullii^ my ear, tease, that you are, and li^ v^wk ^«2^ ^kx^^ssa 
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those rough stepping-stones ; see how dubiously she is eyeing 
them.' 

Rough stepping-stones indeed they were ; full a yard apart, 
pointed and jagged, and slippery from the constant lapping of the 
wavelets over them. 

* You do not mean me to step over these, Katie V I rcmonstratedy 
for there was mischief in her face. 

* Yes I do, my fair Southerner — don't look so scared, or I uill 
make Keith carry you across ; come, tuck up your dress, and follow 
me so,' and fringing with the fearless grace of a young fawn from 
stone to stone she reached Dudley's side, on the large boulder they 
had named ^ Stony Isle.' 

I turned to Keith in utter despair. * I will stay here, thank you/ 

* Nonsense, what a timorous little creature you are ; come, 
summon up your pluck, and give me your hand, both of them. 
Now jump ; that is right,' and so with what Katie termed * one 
tremble, three jerks, and a palpitation,' I was safely landed at her 
side. 

* Pretty fair for the first time, Nell ; before our • six weeks are 
€fvtiy I'll warrant you will have improved greatly in grace and 
agility ; there, sit down by cousin Dudley, and I will recline at your 
feet' 

* But it is all wet and slimy, Kate, just feel ;* and I gathered up 
my dress in horror. 

* So it is ; now, fair sirs, if there be among you a knight of the 
old Raleigh type, this little defect can be remedied ; come, that is 
chivalrous,' as Keith laughingly threw off his coat and spread it on 
the rock, * now we are comfortable,' and leaning over, she com- 
menced dabbling her little brown hands in the water. At this 
moment poor Snap, who had been challenging us from the shore 
with short eager barks, put boldly to sea, and jumping on us, dis- 
charged such showers of bright drops from his rough little coat as 
tQ provoke uniA'ersal disgust Thrice was the shivering little wretch 
thrown back into the water, and thrice he returned, till incensed 
with our ingratitude and coldness, he made a short swim back, 
and commenced rolling on the grass on his back in a fit ci 
canine ^ry, every now and then jumping up to scratch himself and 
h6m\, 

* Poor brute,' said Keith ; * do you know, Katie, that little animal 
follows me about like my shadow. A short time ago you were his 
favourite ; but somehow now, I fancy his doggish instinct suspects 
an impending separation between us. Last night I heard him pant- 
ing at my door, nor would he rest till I got up and let him in. Poor 
old Snap ! I wonder whether you will be dead and buried when your 
master comes home again !' 

Katie ceased dabbling, and looked g^ave ; her brother con- 
tinued — 
- fAitotber ioitnight, Dudley, and I ehall be looking out on the 
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great waste of waters. Heigfao ! time is passing rapidly, I shall 
ioon look my last on these brave Scottish moors.' 

* Not your last, old fellow/ said Dudley, cheerily ; * recollect you 
are to come back as rich as Croesus from the £1 Dorado of the 
Fast ; and not ¥rith an impaired constitution as so many of the old 
Croesuses do ; better comparative poverty in Scotland than wealth 
and an enlarged liver ; don't stay long enough for that, my boy/ 

' No, no, a thousand times,' echoed Katie ; but Keith remained 
silent, and his dark eyes wore a look of pain ; then suddenly rous- 
ing himself, and changing the subject abruptly, he s^id — 

* By-the-bye, Dudley, what's become of Herwald Delorme all this 
time r I never hear you speak of him : you used to be such friends. 
Do you remember our pleasure trip to London? Heruald and 
you, Bruce and I — ^let me see, it was nine years ago — and my 
uncle taking us to the play, to see Hamlet ; what fun we had, and 
what Jokes Herward made that night ; he was a pleasant fellow, to 
be sure. Have you seen him lately ?' 

' I heard from him about three months ago, he was then in 
Cairo '' unriddling the Sphinx," as he said, and learning hierogly- 
phics ; but we have not seen him for eight years.' 

' Grood heavens 1 you don't say so, and you were such chums. 
Why, what on earth bias separated you so completely ? I thought he 
was as one of you.' 

' And so he was, from the time he first came to us a homeless, 
motherless boy, and won our hearts by his gentleness and clever- 
ness ; all those three years which he passed with us wholly at 
Sunnyside, he was as a brother to us.' 

* Was that the pale pleasant-looking boy whose picture used to 
hang m the oak parlour ' interrupted Katie, * and who had left you 
suddenly the summer before I came to you V 

* Yes, he was my poor father's ward ; he was his sole guardian 
till Mr. Delorme came over from India, where he held some office 
in the Civil Service. You remember, Keith, he arrived in England 
some two years before he was expected, in consequence of a large 
family estate falling into him — Hurst-hall in Whalley, Lancashire ?' 

* Oh, I remember hearing of that, and of Herwald's going away 
with his father, but he could not have liked leaving much, he seemed 
so thoroughly domesticated at Sunnyside.' 

* No, poor fellow, he was bitterly cast down, nothing would con- 
sole him but a promise, that his guardian should visit Whalley 
the following year and bring him back.' 

* Did my uncle go ?' 

'Oh, yes, and Herwald did the honours of Hurst-hall most 
graciously.' 

* Lucky dog I' groaned Keith. 

' Unfortunately, the day before they were to start for Sunnyside, 
•ome wretched dispute arose between my poor father anci Mr. 
DeJoime; he was a crochety old iellow, 1 YitViev^ 'N\^\H*^^^>Kv>l&Rk 
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piteous letter he wrote my mother afterwards, said H was on the 
subject ot politics they differed, but from a few hints dropped from 
my father 1 Suspect it was on a more personal matter than that. 
Anyhow there was an awful row, to quote Herwald ; and not only 
was the poor lad deprived of his promised visit to Sunnyside, but 
any future intercourse with his old friends strictly forbidden ; a 
cruel thing, for the poor boy was most warmly attached to my 
mother and sisters.' 

* What a consummate old tyrant !' was Keith's comment 

' Only on that one point, though ; on every other matter he was 
all that a doting parent could be. Herwald often said in his letters 
tiiat his father seemed to have Aladdin's lamp, for he never breathed 
a. wish that was not gratified ; and I know he lived like a young 
prince at coUege, and was an envy to the Cantabs.' 

' I wonder he did not give his father the slip there, and run over 
to Sunnyside to see you.' 

*In saying that, you prove that you do not know Herwald's 
character ; there's not a more honourable fellow breathing, I believe, 
nor one who scorns more to do an underhand thing ; indeed, he is 
scrupulous to a fault Come to us without his father's knowledge he 
would not, but he always meant on coming of age to brave his 
anger, and maintain his right to visit when he pleased.' 

*Well?' 

* Well, he came to his majority some fourteen months ago, when 
his father and he were taking the grand tour ; and the day that his 
tenants were celebrating so festively at Hurst-hall was spent by the 
young heir by his father's dying-bed, spread in a wretched Arab hut 
at the< foot of Lebanon.' 

* Mr. Delorme dead V 

* Yes, he fell down in a fit of apoplexy while riding on his mule, 
Herwald was awfully cut up' — here Dudley paused, and his whiten- 
ing lips showed the natural course of his thoughts. 

* Of course, of course ; then Herwald is master of Hurst-hall ; 
truly " his lines are fallen to him in pleasant places/" and a dark 
cloud gathered on Keith's brow. 

* He seems in no hurry to take possession of his inheritance, 
though, but keeps loitering about in one place or another, as if 
making the most of his liberty ; he was ever an indolent fellow ; 
you remember his cool indifferent manners even in those da>^ 
Yet, his talent and aptitude in learning were wonderful — he beat 
you and me hollow.' 

Keith did not answer, only hurriedly raised his head and looked 
at me; then, it all at once occurred to me what I had long for- 
gotten ; how in those happy old days of ours, Herwald and Keith 
were boyish competitors for my young favour, and how even in those 
early times I gave the preference to the stalwart and handsome 
Keith— and at that point, colouring painfully at my own thoughts, I 
^sked Dudley in a low voice where he had wciUtci to Llci>MviLld Last 
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•To Whallcy. of course ; he fixed the eighteenth for his return.' 
'That is a fortnight ago, Dudley, and you have had no 
answer?' 

* He may have directed it to Sunnyside ; I will wait a few days 
longer befwe I write again. Hallo ! there's Aunt Margaret and 
RilL' 

Yes, there was Aunt Margaret, her kerchief tied neatly over her 
pretty white curls, and her nice black silk guarded, in housewifely 
way, by her snowy muslin apron, and there, with chubby arms em- 
bracing poor dejected Snap, was RilL Snap's paws and rough 
tongue, so different to Nettle's gentle ways, greatly discomposed our 
little maid ; so she soon toddled away from him to be followed and 
barked at and danced round by the grateful animal 

' Look, Dudley, in the water, look,' and Rill's outstretched finger 
formed such a tempting bait for Snap, that he grabbed at it, nearly 
upsetting Rill into the water in her sudden terror, and making her 
cry out. 

* Down, Snap, down, naughty dog ; never mind, baby, don't cry, 
brother's coming,' and Dudley leapt over the stepping-stones 
to snatch up his darling, and then brought her back in tri^imph to 
us, Rill hiding her wet little lace in his neck, half in fondness and 
half in fear at the water. 

* Oh, Dudley, how could you venture the stepping-stones with 
baby in your arms ?' but Dudley did not answer, for he was drying 
the tearful face with his handkerchief, and talking to her in his 
coaxing tones. 

' Naughty Snap, shall we drown Snap, Katie, for biting poor 
baby's hand V here Rill with a dubious whine held up an apology 
for a thumb, and moist with much sucking, to be kissed. 

^ Kiss the place and make it well,' chanted Dudley, not refusing 
the morsel ; ' now give brother another nice one, because his arm 
aches with carrying baby across.' Rill amiably complies, and then 
at her own request is permitted to wash the sore place in the stream, 
Dudley holding her safely by her chubby legs, till a further ablution 
of face and curly head being insisted on, the small washerwoman 
is lifted up to dry on Nell's lap. 

At this moment Aunt Margaret's voice sounds from the garden, 
* Katie, Katie!' 

* Yes, dearest mother.' 

' Did you not promise hot buns to Dudley for lunch f 

* You did, mother, but I will come and bake them.' 

* You spoil me, auntie,' cries Dudley ; while Kate, giving me a 
mischievous glance, as much as to say ' I told you sOy' disappears 
into the house, and we all more leisurely follow her,^ 
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CHAPTER VL 



'And wilt thou leave me thua^ 
That hath knred thee so long. 
In wealth and woe among? 
And b thy heart so strong 
As for to leave me thus ? 
Say Bay* say nay I 



. ' And wilt thou leave me thuf. 
That hath given thee my hearty 
Never for to depart. 
Neither for pain and smart? 
And wilt diou leave me thus ? 
Say nay, say nay ! ' 

Sir Tbommt IFrmH 



* Minister, minister f 

The minister raised an iron-grey head from the book over which 
he was poring, and carefully placing a forefinger on the passage in 
hand, looked up incpiiringly. A rugged fece had the minister ; I 
never looked at it without comparing it, in my own mind, with a bit 
of granite wall with the sun shining upon it, such as one sees in the 
north of England ; and I am sure the minister's face, massive, 
strong, and irregular, with just a glint of sunshine in the eyes to 
redeem it from sternness, carried out the illustration. 

* Eh, Maggie, what ails you ?' Aunt Margaret, laying down the 
cambric handkerchief she was marking, and smoothing with tremu- 
lous hands the snowy plaits of her apron, repeats her question with 
a sigh. 

* Mayhap yell go with the lad yourself, minister ?' 

' So he has wished, and ye would not have me say him nay ?' 

* Surely no ; what day does the ship sail ?' 

' Saturday, the twenty-third. ^ Duncan must take my Sunday 
duty ; as for thee, mother, thou must make up thy mind to part with 
thy bioy some two days eariier.' 

* How so ? does he not leave the manse on Friday, as arranged?' 

* No ; he and I have business to settle in London, that whereof 
I informed thee, Maggie, a night ago ; and this morning he arranged 
to start twa days earlier, did he not tell thee ?' 

* Never a word,' and Aunt Margaret's tears dropped fast on the 
spotless cambric, tiiough she vainly tried to brush them away ; ' oh, 
weary is me ; one brings forth children but to lose them ; who 
would have minded that our lad would put the ocean between him 
and us ? and he such a bright good lad ;* and Aunt Margaret fairiy 
wept The minister bent his head down to his books in silence^ 
His was a strangely reser\ ed nature, but I could see his broad brows 
knitting themselves painfully ; and, as if the thread of his study 
were broken, he soon rose and left the room, but first he laid a 
kindly hand on his wife^s shoulder. 

* Cheer thee up, mother, every cloud has a " silver lining," and 
in time we may yet discern some good even in this, only have feith.' 

Curled up on the broad low window-seat of tlie manse study, 

and looking out on lawn and brook and sunshiny moor, I seemed 

to listen vaguely to what passed with a dim unconscious sort of pain. 

I scarcely dared to ask myself what the mause would be vjvvKovii 
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Keith ; but now a sudden pang brought it home to me ; would it 
not have been better to have refused to come, for these days of un- 
interrupted intercourse would make me miss him more ? Suddenly 
I started^ for Aunt Margaret was standing beside me and stroking 
down my hair, while she eyed me half wistfully, half sadly. Arrest- 
ing the fair thin hand, which so reminded me of my mother's — 
though hers used to sparkle with brilliants, while Aunt Margaret's 
was unadorned save by its simple gold guard — I pressed it to my 
lips, for my mother's sister was very dear to me. 

* Nellie, my child, how comes it that you are not out on the 
moors this bonnie day with the boys ? but sit sewing, sewing, for all 
the world like a little mouse ; you are too quiet, niece.' 

* Katie was busy, auntie.' 

* That was no reason for biding at home,' and Aunt Margaret's 
eyes dwelt searchingly on my face ; * you did not use to be so proper, 
child. When last you were at the manse, hours upon hours did 
Keith and you spend upon the moor yonder, till the minister 
reckoned that you would be lost 1 like not changed ways and 
quiet looks, Nellie' 

1 felt myself colour up as I bent lower over my work ; Aunt 
Margaret rested her hand caressingly on my head. 

* Nellie, love, tell me the trutli ; are Keith and you quite as good 
friends as you used to be?' 

* Yes, auntie dear, I hope so.' 

* And 1 hope so too ; but it is long now, since I saw the light 
die out of my boy's face. Ay, child, you start ; but since Keith 
paid that long visit to you at Sunnyside, I have noticed a different 
look about him ; older, graver, perhaps a little sad. When I 
noticed it to him once or twice, he just turned it off" with a jest, for 
he has a bright, bold spirit, has Keith. Answer me frankly, niece ; 
has anything passed between you and him V 

* Don't ask me, auntie, please, for Keith's and my sake don't ; 
only believe us to be what we are at heart, the best and truest 
friends.' 

* Nothing more !' 

* Nothing more, auntie.* 

Aunt Margaret replied, * Nellie, do you know what has been my 
dearest wish, since you and he were little ones together, ever 
so many many years ago ? ' I was silent. 

* 1 did hope that you would have been his wife,' I shook my 
head. 

* It may never be, auntie ; do not think it, do not hope it ; 
Keith is going away, and I have my children and Dudley, and for 
the future — ^ 1 paused ; * for the future I dare say roihing ; it is the 
present we must live for ; oh, auntie, auntie, between him and me 
are my parents' graves.' 

* Hush, my child, we will speak another time of this, for I see my 
boy crossing the lawn, and looking to\«axds >a&«^ 
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Yes, it was Keith coming in search of me. I would have 
escaped if I could, but he had already perceived us, and hastened 
his steps. 

* I have come to fetch you, Nellie ; it is too bright an afternoon 
to waste \yithin-doors, so I have left Dudley to wander down stream 
by himself, till we can catch him up.' 

* That's right, Keith, take her out, she is looking pale and tired 
with sitting over her work,' and Aunt Margaret left the room. I was 
attempting a lame excuse, which apparently fell unheeded on Keith's 
ears ; for he quietly took the work from my hands, fetched me my 
hat and scarf, and whistling to his dog, left the room, inviting me 
by a silent tho.ugl^ somewhat peremptory gesture to follow. His was 
the stronger will, so I obeyed, and we silently went down the steep 
little lawn to the stepping-stones which we must cross to get to the 
open moor beyond. To my surprise, however, Keith turned aside, 
following the pathway of a meadow to our right ; tlien making an 
abrupt turn, led me to the narrowest bend of the river, where was a 
slight rustic bridge, roughly formed of a few planks with a i-ope for 
a hand-rail. Uttering an exclamation of relief, I was about to put 
my foot upon it, then I stopped. 

Keith watched me smilingly. 

' Well, Nellie, never speak ill of the bride^e that carries you over 
the water ; it is but a rough affair, I know, but you may safely ven- 
ture across.' 

But this was not here the day before yesterday, for Katie and I 
returned by this way Irora the village ; how came it here, who put 
it?' 

* A very unskilful workman, I fear, for he has left a jagged nail 
in to tear the lady's dress ;' and going on his knees he wrenched it 
violently from the wood-work, and then came up laughing to show 
the rusty mark on his hand. 

* Oh, Keith, have you really made this pretty little bridge, and 
for me, because I was so foolishly afraid of the stepping-stones ?' 

* Nay, Dudley and Donald helped ; you don't suppose I am such 
a Hercules as to move that plank myself ; look, it is quite firm and 
safe ;' and he crossed and recrossed, stamping as he did so to prove 
his words. 

* Yes, I see it is quite so ; oh, how kind and thoughtful you are, 
Keith, how very, very good !' The tears came in my eyes ; I do 
not know whether he saw them, but we walked on very silently for 
some time, till he stopped. 

* There is a nice smooth stone, Nellie ; we will sit down and 
rest till Dudley comes up.' 

'Why not go on to meet him?' I said, 'he cannot be much 
farther?' . 

* No, he is iust behind that great bouUlcr there, you ran see the 
top of his straw hat ; but I do not wish to join him just yet ; I want 

to talk to you a little; we shall not have much more time together.' 
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I hesitated, foolishly, I own, and in another moment a firm, 
quiet hand had placed me in my seat, and Keith had thrown him- 
self on the grass, and was looking at me with stern sad eyes that 
seemed to look me through. I was fairly startled, and hung my 
head, as I felt myself crimson to the roots of my hair. 

' Nellie,' he said, in a tone of grief, * in what have I offended 
yoa ? What have I done that you should avoid me like this ?' 

* Offended me, cousin Keith !' I faltered, * what do you mean V 

' Nay, it is what do you mean, Nellie ? where is your old frank- 
ness and truth, where your generosity? Why are you for ever 
interposing barriers between us, putting yourself under the wing of 
my mother, or Katie, or Dudley, as if you feared to trust yourself alone 
with me — ^with me, your old playmate, cousin, and friend ? Ah, I 
can read your thoughts, this very minute you are longing and 
watching for Dudley to appear and break up wh.\t you consider an 
embarrassing tite-ii'tite; nay, you cannot deny it, you know you have 
invented a hundred pretexts to prevent this happening : but mine 
was the stronger will, and it prevailed, and now what is it you fear 
from me ? speak plainly, and tell me.' 

* Oh, Keith, don't be so bitter, you know I never meant to hurt 
your feelings ; only I thought it better to — to — ^ I pjiused in sheer 
confusion. 

* Finish your sentence, cousin ; well, 3'ou thought it better to — 
what ? to keep your rejected lover at a distance, lest he should daro 
to nourish any more presumptuous hopes, lest he should renew a 
slighted offer? I don't think I deserve this at your hands, Nellie ; 
I do not think I have ever by word or deed shown myself to be any- 
thing more than a cousin or friend might be ; in this you have 
wronged me.' 

* Spare me these reproaches, Keith : have I not sorrow enough 
to bear without your adding to it ? why will you so cruelly misunder- 
stand me ? you must, you ought to know such ungenerous thoughts 
could never enter my head ; how can you look and speak so harshly 
to me V and I broke into a fit of sobbing. 

My hands were taken down from my face not ungently ; and 
then Keith said in a voice that was changed and kind — 

* Forgive me, my dear cousin. I spoke roughly to youjust now; 
I had no right to grieve you, but if you know how 1 suffer at the 
thought of leaving you, it is sometimes more than I can bear.' Then 
in a low tender tone — *My child, do you think I would add a 
feather's weight to your trouble ? I was angry, hurt, wounded just 
now, but you need not fear me again.' I put my hand in his without 
speaking, and for a little while we were silent ; when he turned his 
face to me again, it wore its old kind expression. 

' Nellie, are we friends now T 

* Quite, Keith.' A troubled look still lingered in his eyes. 

* But I have not yet said what I intended. What if you mls- 
anderstand me, or worse still, refuse to \isX.^T\\A tcl^I iv^x V'^sss.'^x^^ 
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to tou<:h on an old sore subject ; but I implore you to believe tliat 
no selfish considerations influence me in what I am going to ask ; 
nothing but tlie purest, truest desire for your good. Do you believe 
this?' 

* Most certainly, I da' 

* I need not ask you if you remember a long conversation held 
some ten or eleven months back in the drawing-room at Sunnyside, 
for I do not think that it can ever be forgotten by you and me ; it 
was hard for you to speak such words, it was the bitterest hour of 
my life to have to listen to them.' He paused a moment and then 
went on quietly — * You told me then that your parents were averse 
to a long engagement between us ; and you added that even did 
they give their consent to your accompanying me to India, that you 
did not feel that you loved me well enough to leave home, family, 
and country for my sake : I think those were your words.' I as- 
sented silently. * I had been fool enough to think I possessed your 
heart, or else I should never have urged you to such a sacrifice ; and 
the bitterness of finding myself mistaken was great : but even then 
I believed you cared for me more than you yourself knew ; and that 
if it had not been for Dudley and your parents' strong opposition, 
that you would have consented : was 1 right in thinking this, 
Nellie V 

' I have cared very much for you all my life, you know it well, 
Keith.' 

* Then, if you do,' and his face suddenly lighted up, * give me 
the right to call you mine ; let me, when I return home after these 
long years of exile, come back to claim you, my betrothed wife.' 

* Cousin, cousin, what do you mean ? Am I not as much bound 
as I was ten months ago, ay, and doubly, trebly bound ? for the 
wishes of the dead are sacred' 

* You are not bound, the dead cannot judge for the living ; 
human life must be governed by circumstances. While your 
parents were with you, they advised and controlled your actions, 
they cannot do so now, my poor Nellie, you are left to your own 
impulse.' 

* Which is to keep implicitly to what I believe they would wish.' 

* Decidedly, and I think, speaking with all reverence, that were 
they now on earth, they would wish this.' I gazed at him wondcr- 
ingly. * Listen to me, Nellie ; while they were with you, you 
needed no other protection than theirs ; you were safe and happy 
under their wing ; and they had a right to forbid anything they 
thought would be contrary to your interests. But now you have 
lost your guardians ' 

* I have Dudley and Bruce—' 

*Let me finish, Nellie — you certainly now have your two 
brothers, but in a few years they will take to themselves wives, and 
leave you alone in the old house, for Louie will not be long there 
aad the hoys WiW go out into the world, and tlien — thcn^ it will h^ 
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frfeasant for you to think that you have some one to turn to— and 
on whom you have a certain right ' 

* I do not deserve this generosity and goodness, Keith ; what 
have I done to receive such love at your hand ? but I dare not 
accede to your request — I dare not ; my conscience forbids me. 
Alas, alas, now do 1 know what shall happen with these children 
about me? I may never be able to marry !* 

' They will be my children as well as yours, Nellie ; we will 
watch over and care for them together.' I shook my head again 
sadly. 

* You are a poor man now, Keith, and you must reap golden 
harvests indeed if you are to be cumbered with my family. No, 
no, leave me here in my quiet home, unbound, save by those old 
ties that have ever united us ; and if it be my lot, as you say, to be 
left lojiely in the old place— well then — when you come home, if you 
still think me worthy to share your life, how gladly will 1 do so i 
Will not this content you ?' 

' How can it, when I think your scruples Quixotic in the ex- 
treme ? Let me refer this matter to my parents ; and you consent 
to be guided by their advice V 

* 1 cannot' 

* Dudley, then f 

* No, no, my own conscience shall guide me in this ; Keitli, 
you should not urge me so ; Dudley cannot judge for me in this 
case.' 

*Who calls Dudley? because here I am' — and to our infinite 
surprise, he stood before us with his fishing tackle over his arm. 
'"Wiatisthe matter, child ? you look flushed and hot, and Keith 
too — come, what is it ?' 

I could not have told him for my life, but I clung to him and 
hid my face on his shoulder like a child ; the very touch of his hand 
on my hair seemed to tranquillize and soothe me. Then Keith 
spoke ; and when Dudley had listened to all with a grave face, he 
drew me closer to him, and kissed me ; and then I knew I had 
done right. 

' I am sorry for you, old fellow, more sorry than I know how to 
tell you ; but Nellie has done wisely in this matter, wisely and well, 
and as I would have advised her. ' It is sometimes painful to do 
one's duty ; but one must not shrink from it ; she has had the 
moral courage to go through with hers. Go your own way, Keith ; 
when you come back you wiU find her ready and willing, take my 
word for it' 

* My fate has spoken, I will abide by it ;' and Keith sti etched 
out his hand to me with a brave, sweet smile. ' I have already 
waited seven years for you, like Jacob did for Rachel, and they 
were as nothing for the love he bore her, and now 1 must serve five 
more.' 

And as RadiQl m\^\i have looked upon -^ovxiv^ ^^^^^^'^^^'»'^^ 
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day by day he led forth his flock to the watering, so I looked on 
Keith ; and in the strong new flood of love and gratitude pressed 
my lips to his hand. As I did so 1 heard something like a sob ; 
and Keith had pulled his cap over his eyes and strode away. 

How very good my brother was to me that night ! We saw little 
of Keith during that and the next two days he was with us, and on 
the third he was gone ; and the last words he spoke to me were 
dearer than any he had said before. 



CHAPTER VII. 



'AH too weak for childish pastime. 

Drearily the hours sped ; 
On his hands, so small and trembling. 



Leaning his poor aching head. 
Or through dark and painful houi* 
Lying sleepless on his bed.' 

Adelaide Anne Proctor, 



* Letters, letters, and a perfect budget of them, — one, two, three, 
and one for Dudley,' and Katie's voice rang cheerily through the old 
manse. 

Dudley dropped his paper, and ran out into the hall to fetch 
them, and then came back to our favourite nook in the old window- 
seat 

* Let me see, only one for you ; stay, I know that hand — 
Lancashire, Whalley ; who lives there ? 

* Herwald, of course, you little muff,' and Dudley eagerly 
snatched it from my hand. * By Jove, I am glad the old fellow has 
written to me at last ; who are yours from ? ' 

* Louie and Bruce, and, oh, one from Halcot ; Dudley, you 
really must speak to the boy about his writing, it is simply dreadful' 
Dudley looked over my shoulder and laughed. 

* Why, it is a good enough sort of hand, rather inebriated, it's 
true ; and certainly crazy with respect to flourishes. Come, let's 
have the home news first, Nell,' and he thoughtfully poised the 
black-edged envelope in his hana. 

* And leave Hcrwald's as a tit-bit to the last, that's what you 
mean ? It is all very well joking the lads about Damon and Pythias, 
but when one has glass houses * 

* Shut up, and read your letters, or hand them over to me.' 
Thus admonished, I opened Louie's ; it was like herself, kind, 

gracious, and pleasantly prolific of home scenes and village gossip, 
quaintly and happily rendered. A lengthy postscript however went 
near to spoil it all in my opinion ; it ran thus :— 

* Colonel Grey has left for London ; he called several times at 
Sunnyside, in your absence ; and 1 may as well tell you, proposed 

to me before his departure. Of course I refused him, the man's in- 
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tofferable conceit left me no other course ; but Bruce seems unac- 
countably annoyed, and talks much of my having missed a splendid 
matcb^ accusing me at the same time of having led him on ; the 
idea is perfectly absurd, though perhaps, after all, you may have 
been in the right, and I a little to blame, but I never really meant it 
to come to this ; don't, pray, tell Dudley. Belle Thornton is uncom- 
monly cool and huffy. I can't help thinking from her aggrieved 
manner that she wanted the Colonel herself/ 

* Oh, Dudley, is not this dreadfully wrong of Louie V 

Bruce seemed to be of my opinion, for after a few curt, businew- 
like remarks, he wound up his letter by making an insufficient 
apology for his sister. 

* It is certainly a foolish affair, Nellie, and annoying in the ex- 
treme ; Colonel Grey has a right to feel himself both injured and 
aggrieved, as I told the wilful child myself yesterday ; but as she 
seems tolerably penitent, perhaps the matter had better drop. Loo 
owns she is horribly afraid of what Dudley may say.' 

* Dudley will say nothing at all in the matter ; such self-willed 
lassies must gang their own gait ; I never saw Colonel Grey, and 
shall not interfere, and as Bruce has encouraged her in cementing 
the intimacy, they must bear the brunt of the annoyance together. 
As I told you before, the Thorntons are not desirable acquaintances 
for either of them, they are too fast and headstrong by half, and 
Belle is my decided aversion, with her loud voice and masculine 
manners ; how Louie can tolerate her is past my understanding.' 

* She is a very handsome girl, Dudley, and really very good- 
natured.' 

* When it suits her own ends — faugh — don't let us talk of her ; 
what amuses me most in the matter is, that Queen Loo owns 
to being a little to blame. She may laugh at my old-fashioned 
notions in holding that flirting is a heinous fault ; but I will ask you 
what right has any woman to go out riding and driving with a man 
continually, accept his flowers, wear his gloves, md entice him by a 
thousand little winning smiles and graces across that mysterious 
border-land of doubt — which a man must cross before he dare to 
stake his all on a proposal — and then turn round and say him nay ? 
It is downright swindling, Nellie ! Let a girl carry true colours, 
and show her likes and dislikes in her face. Loo is a dangerous 
siren.' 

* Yet a true-hearted woman.' 
' Query, friend NelL' 

' Dudley, Dudley, you have a naughty determined twist alx)ut 
the comers, of your mouth, that shows you are not pleased ; we 
will not talk of our hopie " Lorley" any more ; come, read the boys' 
letter.' 

The boys' letter, jointly compounded by Halcot and Charlie, 
was a mass of schoolboys' rubbish ; and save that liruce was a 
brick^anJ hosLted, Ashed, and cricketed mO:i ^^ia\.<^ >iMivtV^asx^ 
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content, contained little or no news. Dudley's brow smoothed over 
the lads* innocent prattle. 

* Now for Herwald's/ he said, breaking the seal carefully ; it 
ran as follows : — 

'Hurst-hall, Whalley. 

*My dear Dudley, 

'Your second letter has just come to hand, your first, 
after vainly seeking me in Pall-Mail, where I have been staying 
some weeks in order to settle afifairs with my solicitor concerning 
some complicated London leases, arriving simultaneously with it 
This, and the knowledge that 1 have been settled at Hurst-hall but 
four days, must be my sole excuses. 

* On reading the first letter, my impulse was to ring the bell and 
order my portmanteau to be packed, and in another hour should 
certainly have been en route for the South and Sunnyside, but your 
second, informing me of your stay in Scotland, obliged me to desist ; 
for how could I make sure of my welcome at the manse ? and, 
though no coward, could hardly have dared to intrude myself there 
an uninvited stranger, so, though I am longing to see your dear face 
again and to grasp your hand, I must be patient and bide my time; 

* And now, my dear old friend, what can I say, what ought I to 
say, after what you have told me ? how express my sympathy for 
your sudden and awful bereavement ? Alas, in great grief as in 
great happiness, words are barren of results, wholly inadequate to 
express our feelings and our thoughts ; actions, not words, must 
test a friend's heart — and I cannot come to you. 

* But nine months ago, and news of your mother's death reached 
me in Switzerland, and now my poor guardian is gone ; oh, if I had 
but been in England, if I had not loitered by the way to nurse a 
selfish grief, 1 might have seen his cheery face again ! But how 
fruitless are regrets over a closed-up grave ! and how vain all I am 
writing now i I meant to comfort, and do but mourn over a few 
feeble fancies. Pity me, Dudley, and pardon me, for I too have 
lost a father ; and fourteen months have hardly healed my grie£ 

* You have many for whom to live and work, and hope ; I, no 
one — not one on God's dear earth claiming blood and kinsmanship 
with me. 

* My coming back three days ago was a mere mockery ; aeries 
upon acres of goodly land, tenants crowding round and calling fne 
master ; but not one face to bid me welcome home. I was but a 
poor fool, Dudley, but I give you my word, ll at when, sick at heart, 
1 had listened to the long-winded speeches of the old steward and 
housekeeper, I just went to the old library and laid my head on my 
father's chair and cried like a child ; and now, resting in this same 
dusky room, I feel the shadow on my friend's heart passing to my 
own. Enovig\iy you know Herwald Dclonne, without further words. 

'And now! crave a hearing —a hoar u\g aud ik ljkVvj\\x^Vs\si ^cdlvnoi \ 
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I cannot come to the manse, but you can come to me, you and 
NelJie (ah ! her good heart will not refuse me), and the little river, 
streamlet, brook, what do you call it ? — Rill, whom I have never 
seen, too. Come, I will take no refusal, the factory cannot want 
you yet ; let Bruce fag for both. Come, I can give you glorious 
scenery, bracing air, capital game, horses, dogs, billiards, any and 
every rural delight .; and the warmest welcome you have ever known. 

* Mrs. Arundel shall care for Nellie's comfort, and the old blue 
nursery shall be fitted up for the little " river ;" surely you cannot 
refuse me ; consider my loneliness, and come ; come and renew the 
old friendship so rudely broken ; come and let each judge whether 
Herwald or Dudley be most unchanged. 

* Write by what train to expect you, and I will be at the station 
to meet you. 

' Remember me to your aunt and uncle Cameron ; best love to 
Nellie; 

'Adieu, 

'Herwald Delorme.' 

I had read the foregoing letter over Dudley^s shoulder, for after 
the first few sentences he had finished it to himself. 

* Well, dear, what do you say ?' 

* That Herwald is a noble fellow, a downright brick — and that, 
if you think it possible, we will go and see him.' 

* You are sure it will be right to leave home for so long ?' 

' Our six weeks are not up till next Wednesday ^ 

'And Dr. Waldegrave ordered you two months.' 

' He did, but I am all right now ; still, business is slack, and 
Bruce in capital working order, and Loo seems able to manage the 
boys ; what say you, Nell ?* 

* That we will go, dear, for I see you are longing for a sight of 
your old chum ; but here comes Katie, let us ask her.' 

Katie proved to be in what Dudley termed her chronic state of 
hurry, and could listen to nothing ; and it was tea-time before our 
plan was laid before her and Aunt Margaret 

* Go by all means,' was the universal opinion ; so Dudley wrote 
a long letter of acceptance, and Katie and I walked over the hills 
to post it, on our way to some outlying pensioner of hers. 

On our return down the village street, Katie begged me to go 
to a Mrs. Graham about some work she had given her. 

* She is a young Englishwoman, Nellie, and very reserved and 
pretty : I hear she has an invalid child. I have never been round 
to her room yet ; she lodges with old Marjory. I should like yoa 
to go and see them for me if you would, while I enquire how poor 
Donald's leg is getting on.' ' 

Katie had so rarely asked a favour of me that I could not refuse ; 
besides, I was rather ashamed of her knowing how timid I m^j^s ci< 
cntejin^ poor people's cottages : and \\o\v \-o\3\^ 2\ \\'CiTWEi ^w\^ 
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never induce me to accompany her. Somehow or other I lacked 
the happy faculty of saying kind and pleasant things to strangers ; 
of patting curly heads, and gaining the hearts of slatternly mothers 
1 by praises of their dirty-faced babies ; and I trembled before the 
rough-voiced men for whom Louie had always a word and smile. 
Both Louie and Katie possessed the winning art ; perhaps Katie 
was a trifle more earnest, and Louie more tender, but both were true 
Sisters of Mercy, and beside them I felt sadly deficient in this 
Christian duty. 

Obediently then I followed my cousin's behest ; I knew well 
where she was going : the Donald of whom she spoke, whose frac- 
tured leg was the result of a horrible accident, was the black sheep 
of the parish ; a drunkard, liar, and poacher, who lay all day upon 
his bed of pain, cursing, swearing, and blaspheming, so as to turn 
those sick with horror who listened to his awful ravings. And she 
would stand beside this godless creature, and take his hand, and 
speak consoling and holy words to him ; awing him by her gentle- 
ness and goodness, and shaming him into very silence. 

The wicket at old Marjory's stood open, no one was in the little 
red-brick kitchen, so 1 went upstairs and tapped at the first door I 
came to ; no voice bade me enter, so I lifted the latch and went in. 

Such a poor room, so barely and yet so cleanly furnished. 
Some delicate needlework lay carefully folded on the round table, 
and 1 was stooping to examine it, thinking myself alone, when twd' 
bright specks of eyes peered at me from over the top of a high crib. 
It was the child. I went up to it and stood perfectly appalled ; 
anything less human and childlike could scarcely be imagined. 
Such a little white skeleton face, such deep dark lines of suffering 
under the wan eyes ; such an old weary look ! I touched the hot 
febrile hand. 

* My little ^rl, are you suffering ? and why has your mother left 
you alone V 

\ Boy,' was the sole response. 

* Boy, is it ? then you are Mrs. Graham's little boy ; will your 
mother be long ? can I wait for her?' 

Only a stare out of the heavy eyes ; no answer. I sat down by 
the cot, and asked him again in a low tone if he expected his 
mother shortly. 

* 1 want to sleep,' was the reply, in a querulous sharp voice, and 
twitching at the bed-clothes with small bony hands, the weird crea- 
ture turned its face to the wall I sat still and looked about me, 
noting the perfect cleanliness and Ofder of the poor room ; the bare 
look of the half-opened cupboard, and the fireless grate. 

Presently the thing raised itself up with a little sigh, and felt for 
a rimless plate and tin mug that stood beside it : alas 1 both were 
empty. 

'Are you hungry or thirsty, little one? can I find you some- 
tbingr 
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No need to ask, the wistfbl starved e>'es followed me to the 
empty cupboard ; no fragment of bread, no sup of milk was 
dim 

' Never mind, little man, I will see what I can do : wait, I will 
behackdiuMtly/ 

There was an all-sorts shop round the comer; and in a few 
minutes the mug was filled with new milk, and a fresh roll crumbled 
into it The child ate like a hungry cub, and then asked for more, 
every now and then saying gravely, * Very good, lady ; very good 
ind^d.' 

When he had finished, I said — 

* My boy, now that I have given you a nice supper, will you not 
be friends with me^ and let us talk a little ? I should like to know 
your name.' 

* Hennie.' 

* Well, Hennie, you seem very dull lying here alone, should you 
like me to bring you a pretty toy to amuse you when I next come V 
A faint smile stole over the wan face, then m an eager whisper — 

* I have a doll, look here,' and groping under his pillow, ha 
triumphantly produced his treasure. Such a doll such a wooden 
battered old qgature, deprived of a leg and arm : and all the black 
and ruddy pamt worn off by frequent ablutions. Yet this hideous 
stump was the joy of Hennie's heart ; to see him hug it to his 
bosom, and talk to it in his sharp little voice, would have been a 
lesson to many a nursery aristocrat rejoicing in their waxen dar- 
lings. 

* 1 see you are fond of dolls ; what should you say if I were to 
bring you a beautiful one made of wax, with blue eyes and rosy 
cheeks and long curling hair ?' 

* A lady doll, do you mean V 

' Yes, a lady doll, dressed in a pretty muslin frock and sash, if I 
can find one.' 

* Ah, I know,' he replied, in his eager whisper, * I saw one once, 
such a grand lady, in a pink hat and green frock like a queen ; will 
mine be like her ?' 

* Very like her, I expect ;' and with a little crow Hennie fell to 
embracing his old dolly afresh, and smoothing its rags with 
touching tenderness. 

Just then the door opened, and a yonng woman, shabbily but 
neatly dressed in mourning, entered, and dropping a curtsey, passed 
on to the cot with loving and troubled eyes. Hennie stretched out 
his thin arms yearningly, and as she stooped to kiss him and fold 
him to her breast, he laid his tired fece against hers with a sigh of 
perfect contentment 

* My pretty boy, my own pet, how have you been this long time? 
have you been wanting me ?' 

* My pain has been bad, Lucy, very bad I' 

'Has it, dear? and you have been btaniv^ \\. ^ ^ostftj 
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* No, I told dolly all about it, you know, and she was very sorry 
for mCf and told me to go to sleep and forget it— and so I did, till 
this lady came and gave me some supper ; I was so hungry, oh^ so 
hungry !' 

Standing there beside her afflicted boy, and lifting up to me 
eyes eloquent with gratitude, I think I never saw a sweeter face 
than Lucy Graham's. Little more than a girl yet, with her smooth 
round cheeky'^wom and pale with labour and privation, not to say 
with many a secret care, she still looked so young and fair that she 
seemed the bo/s sister rather than his mother. 

* You have been very kind to my poor child, ma'am ; it seems 
very cruel to go and leave him all the long day, and he such a little 
creature ; but I cannot always get work at home ; and we must not 
starve/ She lifted the corner of her shawl and wiped the tears from 
her patient eyes. 

Mt is not cruel at all, Lucy ; I am thinking all the time how 
nice it will be when you come back ; and what we shall have for 
supper ; don't cry, don^t, it makes me ache all over ; open your 
basket and tell me what you have brought to-night' 

* Guess, Hennie.' 

* Periwinkles,' cried the boy, his large eyes brilliant with ex- 
citement 

' No, not periwinkles,' and Lucy clapped her hamls and laughed. 

' Sprats, then ?' 

'Na' 

' Saveloys, hot bread ?* 

' No, no, you will never guess ; look here,' and she opened her 
basket and sliowcd Hennie a large slab of seed cake and half-a- 
dozen mellow plums. 

* Such a kind dear lady gave me this for my little boy ; you 
never thought of anything half as good, did you, pet ?' 

* Sit down, sit down directly, Lucy, and take off your shawl, you 
are so tired and hot, and let me see you eat ; let me feed you ; I 
have had my supper, you know, but we will make believe feast, you 
and I and dolly.' 

* Directly, darling; I mast Speak to this lady, first,' and she 
came up to where I sat smilingly watching the little scene. 

* Are you not his mother, Mrs. Graham ? why does he call you 
Lucy ?' 

* It is just his way ; he is only an infant, you see, ma'am ; and 
he used to hear my poor aunt call me so ; and so it has always 
been Lucy with him, never mother ; and I like it somehow j for no 
one calls me by tliat name now.' 

* It must be a great sorrow to you having a child so afflicted' 

' It is not the only trouble I have known, ma'am,' she answered 
in her subdued voice ; * life is just full of sorrow.' 
^Bjt has he always been so ?' 
'Always, ma'am / when he was a baby, taatv^ and. macn:^ ^tixa% 
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I would have prayed God to take him, but for leaving me So lonely. 
It \% the old that should suffer, ma'am, not infants ; yet he is a 
happy little creature when the pain leaves him, and is very patient, 
are you not, my poor crippled darling ?' 
Hennie looked up from his plums. 

* What are you talking about, Lucy ? When the little old man 
who stole my legs brings them back again, I shall walk abouti you 
know.' 

'What do you mean, Hennie V I said. 

* It is just an old tale I told him one day to make him laugh, 
when he was fretting because he could not run about like Darby 
Jones, old Marjory's grandson ; and what else did 1 tell you, my 
own V Hennie smiled brightly. 

* Oh, you told me the angels would bring me one day a pair of 
snow-white wings that would carry me further than Darby's legs 
could carry him ; but they are long a-coming, Lucy !' 

' Heaven grant it,' she whispered, as she pressed her lips to his 
hair, ' for I shall want a pair too, then, Hennie.' 

It was growing late, so I rose to go, and after explaining to her 
the work I had come about, took my leave, promising to return on 
the morrow. My heart was full as I walked down the village 
street ; Katie, who was somewhat alarmed at my long absence, was 
looking over the manse wall with Dudley, keeping watch for me. 
Both were deeply interested with my story, and Katie promised to 
go with me the following evening to see them. 

* Look here, Nellie,' she said, holding out a small slip of paper, 
* a message from the sea ; a few lines from Keith, dropped into a 
home-bound vessel.' I took it ; it contained but a few words, but 
it said"he was well and hopeful, and that was enough for me. 

The following evening Katie and I went over to pay our pro- 
mised visit RiU accompanied us, and to her was deputed the 
honour of carrying the promised doll ; which doll had given us the 
trouble of a long walk over tlie hills to the nearest presentable toy- 
shop ; and half an hour's ludicrous uncertainty, owing to Dudley's 
being unable to decide between blue eyes and black ; and when 
that was settled, between a white tarlatan trimmed with blue, or a 
pink edged with white. The red face of the toy-woman grew 
redder and redder, and her fat sides fairly shook, as Dudley gravely 
pointed out the deficiency of chin in one and the insipid smile of 
another. 

* uon't be so absurd, Dudley,' Katie kept saying, * they are all 
alike ; take any, Nellie, he does not mean to choose.' 

* I do, if you will give me time ; you can't hurry these valuable 
purchases, can you, ma'am ?' to the grinning old toy- woman ; * what 
do you say, baby?' 

Baby was as undecided as her brother, and selected first one 
and then another, and finally, with an eye to her own interests, 
urged the purchase oi both. 
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' Black eyes and blue eyes ; no, no, Rill, the little boy does not 
want two. Perhaps, ma'am, we had better say the young lady with 
the fine colour, it will wash off if he does not like it* 

So the doll was bought — Clementina Clarissa, as Dudley tried 
hard to make Rill call her ; it came out Clem-issa through her rosy 
lips ; and to the little maid was given the charge of carrying it 
safely to the sick boy. 

This piece of benevolence, however, cost us much ; every five 
minutes our steps were retarded by Rill's insisting to stop and have 
a peep at the blue eyes she coveted, or work her fat fingers through 
the knotted string in hopes of getting to her toes. 

Old Marjory was spinning in the sun at her door, her grandson 
Darby, he of the legs, sitting beside her scratching his red head 
over his lesson book. Hennie's voice answered * Come in ' to our 
knock, and in we went 

* Well, Hennie, I have kept my promise and brought you your 
doll ; come. Rill, give it to the poor little boy.' 

But Rill was shy, and hung back, hugging up the large brown 
parcel and shaking her shoulders. 

* Come, baby, come,* but baby would do nothing of the kind. 
Hennie hung half out of his crib perfectly fascinated ; RilVs 

rosy cheeks and curly head allured him more than a hundred dolls 
in paper. 

* Oh, what a pretty little girl ! Come here, little girl' 

* Shan't, boy.^ 

Hennie drew back saddened by the unexpected rebuff ; and I 
was going to interfere, when Katie whispered — 

' Let them alone, children soon come round with one another.' 
After a minute's silence, said Hennie, winningly — 

* I have a doll, httle girl, come and look at it,' and he held it 
out towards her. Rill's disgust at the mutilated scarecrow was 
highly amusing. 

* Ugly old thing, nasty doll!' and Hennie, reddening, hid his 
darling out of sight 

' IVe a much prettier one,' said Rill, defiantly shaking her curls 
over her eyes. Hennie was charmed at the overture. * Such a 
pretty one, boy.' 

* Show it me.* 

• ' Can't undo the knots.' 

* Oh, but I can ; come and sit on my crib.' The little lady 
graciously condescending, was lifted on to the bed ; and Hennie's 
thin fingers were soon working away at the knots. 

* Don't look,' and Rill spread her hand over his eyes, while Katie 
promptly removed the covering ; Hennie's pleasure was speechless. 
Propping up the glorious creature with his knees he looked and 
looked his fill 

* Do you like it, boy ? is it pretty ?' 
^ItJs an angel/ whispered Hennie. 
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•Angels^war white, not pink/ replied Rill, contemptuously ; ' it 
b a lady doll, kiss it V 

* She might not like it such a grand creature as that' 

' Yes,' ^he will ;' and thus encouraged, Hennie pressed his lipt 
timidly to the waxen brow. 

* Funny boy,* crowed Rill, ' funny boy.' 

At that moment Mrs. Graham entered, and was made sharer in 
her boy's happiness, and afte^^ards Katie and she had a long con- 
versation together. Every evening during my stay at the manse I 
went to see Hennie and his mother, and as we grew more familiar 
her reserve became less ; and one evening, as I sat helping her with 
some work she wanted to finish before night, she told me the story 
of herlifa 



CHAPTER VIIL 

'Hfiid we nertr met so blindly, I Never met and nerer pnrtecf, 

Had we never loved so kindly* 1 We had ne'er been broken-hearted.' 

Burtii, 

'Things have not always been with me as they are now, Miss 
Mortimer,' and Lucy Graham glanced down at her threadbare dress ; 
* hard work and the bare crust indeed have come to me in these 
latter days, but my youth was prosperous, yes, prosperous and 
happy. My fether was a well-to-do-farmer in Hertfordshire, not a 
yeoman, but a farmer, feeding his own flocks and herds on his own 
broad acres, and every one for twenty miles round knew Peiir-trce 
Farm, for it was a pretty place and well kept and tended. 

* How strange it is, ma'am, that one dreams so seldom of the 
present, so often of the past ; ever since Hennie was a baby I have 
never fallen asleep without seeing the old place, oh, ever as clearly 
as I see you ; always dreaming of the old happy life, never of the 
care and the sorrow that came after. It is many a long year since 
I saw it, but it seems but yesterday. I mind it well ; a long low 
white building, with the pigeons tumbling and cooing over the 
thatched roof, with bams and outhouses, and well-littered farm-yard, 
the garden bright with hollyhocks and roses, where mother used to 
gather her lavender and tend her honey bees ; and the pretty honey- 
suckle arbour where Dorothy and I used to do our lace work. 

' I can see it all, the blue parlour with its diamond-paned 
windows, looking out on the beds of lupins, pansies, and London- 
pride ; and the red-tiled hall leading to the dairy, where were the 
great pans foaming with new milk and shining like burnished gold. 
Or, standing at the lattice of my little white-airtained bed-room, I 
can seethe kitchen-garden and the YieT\>-^td!^XLH<\\2ci\^^\\VH^<t»«^ 
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briar liedge, and the apple-orchard and the grass mead6w afid the 
pool under the alder-trees where the black cattle came to quench 
their thirst. Oh, the dear home place, with its hunmiing bees and 
cooing doves and young white lambs, what would poor Lucy give to 
see you all again, but that is not possible.' 

* Why not,' I asked, * are your parents dead, then ?' 

* Yes, dead ; dead ere ever the trouble came.' 
'And Dorothy?' ^ 

* I will tell you of Dorothy,' she answered, and her large blue 
eyes grew troubled. * I am going: to tell you of Dorothy. 1 wai 
mother's only child, but not my father's. When mother came to 
Vear-tree Farm to live she found a girl of twelve years old, the 
child of his dead wife, and that was Dorothy. I shall find it hard 
to speak mercifully and well of her, for all the trouble I have ever 
known has somehow come from her. She was an evil-tempered 
jealous girl even at that time. When my mother went home a 
young wife to the farm, angry at the new mistress, the new mother, 
she held herself aloof from her kindness and caresses, and sore was 
my mother's trouble in those days. And when the new baby came 
to comfort her, she could see no trace of softening in my step- 
sistqr, no tenderness for the little stranger ; and as the days went 
on, and I became the spoiled pet and darling of the house, so did a 
bitterness that I think now must have amounted almost to hatred 
spring up in. my step-sister's heart 

* As 1 grew up 1 was considered handsome ; and as Dorothy, 
though tall and strong, was never anything but passable-looking, 
tlie young lads and farmers' sons paid me compliments while they 
shghted her ; somehow this did not mend matters ; and many a 
taunt and angry word have I had to bear when father and mother 
were not by, and many a weary task imposed, that tried my strength, 
but which I bore patiently for my parents' sake, for they dreaded 
Dorothy's temper as much as I did. This she knew, and ruled as 
all with a rod of iron. 

* I have said before that Dorothy's jealousy was great when the 
fanners' lads came as suitors to Pear-tree Farm ; but she might have 
spared her taunts, for I was always kind of shy-like of them, and 
cared nothing for their ways and their wooing. When Enoch 
Barsley, the son of old Croesus Barsley, as he. was called, and who 
was favoured by father and mother, came round on Sunday evenings 
in his red plush waistcoat and spotted blue neck-cloth, with sleek 
shining hair, and brought me his absurd little posies, 1 always turned 
on him the cold shoulder, and, as often as not, when 1 saw him 
coming, would slip down the hollyhock walk and out by the wicket- 
gate ill the wall leading to the lane, preferring a solitary stroll and* 
hunt for glowworms to listening to his clumsy speeches and compU- 
ments in the house-place. And so with Silas Underwood and 
Harry Marsden. Poor mother used to chide me sometimes and 

sax that ^^ lasses in hex time loved to be courted, and did not use to 
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Iiok! -tliemselves aloof from a trim wholesome l^d when he came a 
wooing." Then Dolly would look up sneeringly with her cold eyes 
and answer — 

* " Leave Lucy alone, mother ; don't you see she has set her cap 
higher than our poor wits would think of? It is not likely she'll 
look* at Enoch or any other likely lad that will make her a good 
respectable husband, after Frank Thornicroft has walked his horse 
all the way from Wharncliffe manor ; it's my Lady madam that 
shell be.** 

* Which ^was cruel of Dorothy, and wholly untrue ; for though 
the young squire was always ready with his jest and word when we 
met, and, as she said, walked his horse beside me through the 
shady lanes, and often called at the farm for a cup of new milk and 
a chat in the dairy, it was only just because he liked to be doing 
something when he was home from college, and was a biithe bonnie- 
hearted young gentleman. It might have been that I should have 
heeded his compliments, but I had been once up at the Manor- 
hall, at the great ball given on the young master's coming of age, 
and had seen madam in her velvet and point lace, and master 
Frank dancing with young Lady Alice Travers, and saw the 
diamonds sparkling in her brown hair ; and somehow, then, I 
understood that between him and me there was a great gulf fixed, 
which neither could bridge with honour. And though he came up 
afterwards and whispered " that he would rather be dancing with 
his pretty Lucy than all the countesses in the world," I gave no 
heed to him, but just kept myself to myself 

* And right glad I was that I had not set my heart on the bright- 
faced young master, for ere another year was out the village bells 
were pealing lustily, and young Lady Alice came to reign at the old 
halL . 

* About a year after that, a great event happened at Pear-tree 
Farm. Dolly was engaged to be married, and late enough too, for 
she was long past thirty, and was getting pinched and thin and more 
soured than ever. 

* Dolly's suitor was an attorney in the neighbouring county town, 
a litde shock-headed man with grey twinkling, eyes that never 
seemed stilL It must have been the broad acres of the farm that 
proved the bait, and not Dolly's angular figure and sharp face ; 
though what she could have seen in Josiah Bcazlcy, with his leering 
smile and shambling gait, I could never telL Neither father nor 
mother could bear him ; but they dared not oppose Dolly, as she 
seemed set on it 

* Somehow, mother looked worn and delicate in those days, the 
continued harass of my step-sister's ways seemed to weary her 
beyond measure. 

* One early afternoon I was sitting sprigging muslin in the porch, 
and mother near me on the door-step shelling peas, when Dolly came 
creakmg downstairs in her snutf-browiisvlk asidik<(t.Hi \^N^;);x\i^ ^Jsnu^^^V 
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* ** I am going to D^ , mother, to get some things, sand I waiit 

Lucy to come too and help me carry them ; I can't manage alone." 

* I looked at my mother in dismay ; it was a scorching day, and 

the road to D was full three miles and a half long ; and a dusty 

walk in the sun and Dolly's company was anything but desirable. 

' " Had not Timothy better drive you in father's gig, Dolly ?" 

*" No, thank you, ma'am, I would rather walk than be beholden 
to Timothy for anything ; so get your hat on, Lucy." 

* " It is dreadfully hot," I pleaded. 

* " So it is, child," replied my mother. " She had better not go 
with you, for she is not strong enough to bear that broiUng sun, and 
all that way too ; you know she is but delicate." 

* " Delicate, indeed I I should think she was, mother, with all 
your molly-coddling ; why, the girl has nothing to do all day but 
nurse her fine fancies and save her hands. Delicate, indeed ! you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself, and father too, to spoil her so ; 
she will be fit for nothing soon. Why should the walk be worse for 
her than for me that have been toiling since dawn ? one would think 
her a wax doll to melt in the sun ;" and so on and so on, till by 
knagging and worrying Dorothy as usual got her way, and with a 
heavy heart 1 tied on my gipsy hat and kissed my mother. 

* As I opened the little wicket-gate a strange feeling came over 
me, a reluctance to pass through that gate and follow Dolly into the 
lane ; and so strong was this fancy of mine, that I almost think that 
in another moment I should have defied her anger and returned to 
the porch, had not her harsh voice, bidding me not stand dawdling 
there but come on, made me hasten after her. 

* " A foolish fancy," I said to myself ; but oh, ma'am, if I had 
stayed at home that bright sunshiny afternoon I 

' The walk to D was toilsome and hot ; and the endless pur- 
chases when we got there more wearying still. Dolly prided her- 
self on being a good market-woman, and as she seemed to think 
half an hour's haggling nothing in making a bargain, the business 
seemed interminable ; and when at length it was over, instead of 
returning homewards, she stopped at a dull little house in the high 
street, and knocked at the door, I resigned myself to fresh misery. 
No need to ask her purpose, for Josiah Beazley's name was on the 
brass plate, 

* A slatternly maid with curl-papers opened the door, and Josiah, 
jumping off a high stool in the front room, which appeared to be his 
office, for it was littered with red-taped documents and heavy-looking 
boxes, led the way to a dark little back parlour with a drab paper, 
and looking out on the blank wall of a brewery. 

'Josiah seemed delighted to welcome his bride elect, and then 

turned to me with many flourishing compliments, at which Dolly 

frowned visibly. Seeing this, the little attorney with many tender 

words pressed her to take tea and return to the farm in the cool of 

the evening, vrhichf to my great relief, she declined, though 1 was 
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certain she had fully intended to do so, and had called with the 
purpose ; for I had caught sight of her best lappets pinned under 
Der shawL 

* In vain the little man pressed and implored, Dolly was inex- 
orable, being evidently in a bad humour, for some inconceivable 
cause. So the attorney was forced at last to desist, though, to lest 
his politeness, he put on his hat and accompanied us to the outskirts 
of the town, where with many protestations he parted at length with 
his behoved. 

* On leaving the house I had gathered up the heavy parcels with 
which we had both been laden, and followed them out ; but Dolly, 
in spite of my hints, showed now no intention of relieving me, but 
walked on gp'imly with satchel and parasol, and took no notice 
whatever. My arms ached dreadfully, and so did my head, and 
even when we had left the dusty road and turned into the green 
shadowy fields, 1 felt little relief. 

* " Dorothy," I said, imploringly, " Dorothy f but she marched 
on ahead, taking no heed. 

* We had entered a little blind copse ; at the end was a stile, 
and a row of pollard trees guarding a cool deep pool. As we came 
near, from the margin of the water where he lay, there sprang up a 
young soldier in undress uniform, who, touching his cap military 
wise, assisted Dorothy over the stile. 

* From his clanking spurs and heavy cavalry moustache I saw 

he belonged to the regiment quartered at D . As he relieved me 

of my parcels, laying them carefully on the grass one by one, and 
then turning gave me his hand, I saw his dark eyes rest on my 
features wiA respectful admiration and pity. 

* ** You are sadly laden and look weary ; dare I inquire if you 
have far to go ?'* 

* " Another mile to Pear-tree Farm,** and I sighed. 

* ** Another mile I pardon me, but you do not seem fit for it ; may 
I help carry these T he spoke hesitatingly and with a flush on his 
handsome face. 

* " Come on, Lucy, and don't stand talking there," cried Dolly, 
querulously ; " I never saw any one so slow as you are." 

* The young soldier lookea at her and then at me, and seemed 
about to speak ; then changing his mind and giving me a pitying 
glance, placed in my hands the lightest package, and shouldering 
3ie rest prepared to follow us. 

* " Now, young man," said Dorothy sharply, " we don't want any 
of your interference, though you do seem mighty polite to be sure. 
Ill thank you to give my sister those parcels, and mind your own 
business." 

* " Madam," he replied, reddening to the temples, while 1 stood 
tick and white beside the stile, '* I will gladly give them into your 
hands, but not into this young lad/s ; if you have any feelings seo 
how uaable she is even, to accomplish thai disXano^ >TLTt\WW»L^^ 
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' " Well, I'm sure, sir," commenced Dorothy, in the high shrill 
key I dreaded, "well, Tmsure, sir !" 

* " Oh, Dolly, Dolly," I cried, " don't you see I am ill ? give me 
some water, please f and as I spoke the sun now setting seemed 
eddying in a crimson mass, while the green fields heaved and rose 
and swam in billowy circles round me ; and when all was calm 
again, I found I was lying on the cool grass by the pool with the 
young stranger beside me bathing my temples, while Dorothy, now 
really frightened, was kneeling beside me chafing my hands. Her 
first words, however, were hardly more gracious than usual — 

* " Now, Lucy, don't be a fool ; make an effort and shake it off 
Alas ! it was not to be shaken off ; even die attempt to rise renewed 
the sickening dizziness, and I was torced to cling to the young 
soldier for support. 

* Dorothy took hold of my arm roughly. " Now, young man, 
as you seem to have a mind to be useful, just pick up the things, and 
I will help Lucy.** 

' " On the contrary, ma*am, I was about to trouble you to see 
after them yourself, for this poor child I will take care ;" and without 
waiting for an answer he took me off the stile, where I had sunk 
from Dorothy's iron grasp, and lifting me lightly in his arms carried 
me off. I made no opposition^ for I felt too weak ; and all that 
long mile he bore me, patiently and tenderly, only pausing once to 
rest by the way. 

* " Am I very heavy ?" I asked faintly. * 

* " I should hke to carry you to the world's end," was the answer, 
and he spoke no more til4 he placed me down in my father's porch, 
when, waiting for no thanks, he lifted his cap and went away. 

* I was weak*like for many days after that walk, and as I lay 
on the couch in the blue parlour those words came ringing in my. 
ears, which he said while bearing me so swiftly through the green 
fields : ** I should like to carry you to the world's end," and every 
night that I lay down in my little tent bed I dreamt foolish girl- 
dreams of the young soldier. 

* The first time 1 went out was to the village church on Sunday 
afternoon, and there in the free seat facing our large family pew he 
sat, looking handsomer than ever in his full-dress cavalry uniform. 
Dolly saw him, for she gave a toss of her head and a little snort ; 
but after two or three shy glances I did not turn my head again that 
way, for every time I did so, those frank dark eyes were looking full 
in mine. After that afternoon he sat regularly in that seat, and I 
never took an evening ramble without seeing him strolhng through 
the lanes, or leaning on some stile near Pear-tree Farm ; but as a 
touch of the cap and a pleasant good evening was all he vouchsafed, 
my sense of propriety was not alarmed, for 1 knew that for a 
farmer's daughter to hold converse with a common soldier would 
h& a^^counted a heinous crime. 

'A common soldier, 1 could scarcely believe it ; for his chivalrouf 
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manneTs and low, well-attuned speech seemed to belong to higher 
rank. Enoch Barsley and Harry Marsden were not to compare 
with him in point of breeding, and he was better-looking than even 
Frank Thornicroft himself. In spite of this 1 would not own ta 
myself that I was even interested in the stranger ; and though the 
quick beating of my heart and the flush on my cheek when 1 met 
bun, should have warned me of danger, I said, Peace, peace, till 
there was none left for me. 

* One evening a sudden storm drove me into Dame Martin's 
cottage, and I had just seated myself and was drying my gray cloak 
at the cheery blaze, when he entered, and removing his cap cour- 
teously to the dame, begged for half-an-hour's refuge. This being 
cheermlly accorded, he came to the fire, and then and not till then 
did he see me ; and when he did so he merely gave good evening, 
and taking the cloak from my hand, knelt down and held it care- 
fully to dry. The storm, which had showed signs of lulling, now 
broke out afresh, the lightning played vividly through the lattice 
and about the brown rafters, while the thunder pealed in awful 
crashes over our head. 

' '' Are you frightened, Miss Lucy V* he said, turning to me with 
a bright smile. 

* " Very, for surely it is a fearfiil storm." 

* " Nothing to those I have witnessed in the tropics ;" and then 
drawing his chair closer, while the firelight played over his bronzed 
face and wavy hair, he told us of awful hurricanes and tornadoes ; 
and then growing animated, went on to speak of foreign lands and 
hard-fought campaigns, till we became so rapt and interested that 
he was the first to call my attention to the fact that the rain had 
stopped. I rose hastily, for it was late and dark. 

* " Too late for you to go safely alone," he said, answering my 
thoughts, ** I fear you must bear with my company.*' 

* 1 here was no help for it, so I acquiesced, and we went on. 
chatting pleasantly. He told me his name was Allan Graham, and 
that he was but a private in the regiment where he served. 

' " Only a private ! but you do not look or speak like one." 
' He smiled. '' 1 have had a good education, Miss Lucy. I am 
the son of a well-to-do schoolmaster, holding a good position in a 
large town. He taught me with his other pupils, with the hope of 
fitting me to become his assistant ; but teaching was not my voca- 
tion and soldiering was ; and as he could not or would not buy me 
a conmiission, I ran away and enlisted. A foolish thing," said 
Allan, "and one which I have bitterly regretted ; for my father 
died before he had forgiven me my disobedience, and left all his 
money to a distant cousin." 

< << What a pity ; oh, what a pity 1 but it was very wrong to run 
away.** 

* ** Very, I know, but my expiation is more bitter thaiv uvj Ia^wIv^ 
and if mehngi ajod now good-bye, MU% Luc), lox >Bifix^ Nsk ^^^^ 
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farm ; and now, as you see we are of equal rank^ may I offer yoa 
my hand ?" 

' I gave him mine willingly, and we parted ; that night, I do not 
know why, I sobbed myself to sleep. 

* The following Sunday I went to church as usual, and looked 
eagerly at the front free-seat, but he was not there ; and when 
afternoon came, and it was still vacant, a nameless terror filled my 
mind ; what could have become of him ? After tea I was sitting 
disconsolately in the porch, when I saw Enoch Barsley and Silas 
Underwood coming down the lane ; and more disinclined than ever 
for their slow clumsy compliments, I fetched my hat and ran down 
the orchard, and on to the grass meadow and the pool. There was 
a little clump of elder-bushes at the far end of the pool, witi\ a little 
seat under them, where I loved to sit and read sometimes on Sunday 
afternoons ; and I was making my way to it, when I heard a muffled 
sound apparently proceeding from that direction. I stepped cau- 
tiously and peeped between the bushes, and then my heart stood 
still ; for I saw Allan lying on the grass, with his face to the earth. 

* In sudden terror I cried, " Allan, Allan, what ails you ?" and at 
the sound of my voice he sprang to his feet as swift as a dart, and 
drawing himself up proudly stood facing me. 

* " What ails you, Allan ? " I said again, for his eyes were wet 
and his face pale and drawn. For answer he stretched out his arms 
to me. 

* " Good-bye, Lucy, good-bye, my dear ; sorrowful be the day I 
ever saw your sweet face.^ When I am gone many a richer man 
will woo, and one will win ; but none, none can love half so truly 
and so well, dear, as the penniless soldier !" 

' Then stroking the trembling hand he held, " I bless God I havo 
seen your dear face again ; for may be 1 shall see it no more, for we 
are ordered away to-morrow, Lucy ; and I dared not come and say 
good-bye ;" and then again he stretched out his arms to me, ana, 
forgetful of all save what he had told me, that I should see his fece 
no more, I laid my head on his breast, and he kissed me twice and 
left the place. 

* And so the shadow of a hopeless love passed over my life, and 
weary days and weary nights were appointed me, to be spent in 
fruitless longings for a face that I should never see more. 

*"What ails our Lucy?" was my mother's daily conMnent j 
** she does not seem as blithe-like and pert as s^e used to be, but 
goes about the house drooping^ for all the world like a little bird 
with a broken wing." 

*"With a broken heart you mean, Tnother; with a broken 

heart !" But a mightier grief was at hand. One night, market 

flight it was, when the farm was still, and the imitates asleep, save 

the mother who sat knitting in the house-place, biding the father*^ 

return, out grsky mare galloped riderless into the yard, lii a 

Mxauwat the hou$e was astir ; iialf-dtes8«d fikft]^ ^urmrservaiii^ 
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went hither and Ihither with torches and lanterns searching the lanes 
and by-patlis, and ft was not long before they found him lying in 
the road with his face to the moon, and the blood welling out from 
a deep wound in his head. The dancing shadows had probably 
caused Gipsy to shy, and so threw her master, perhaps at that 
mcHnent sitting unconsciously reckoning his gains with the bridle 
thrown on her neck, and then his poor head had struck against a 
sharp flint-stone, which had given him his death-wound. 

* As they lifted him up and bore him to the farm the last strug- 
gling brea^ was drawn, and the gray hues of death settled down 
once and for ever. 

'When my mother, standing on the horse-block straining her 
eyes into the darkness, saw amid the flaming torches the awful 
straightness of the form they bore, the light and colour died out of 
"her fece for ever. Slowly from that day, yet surely, following her 
husband's footsteps down to the place of shadows, she faded pain- 
lessly from life ; and one tnorning in the early autumn, when the 
laden corn-wains passed to and fro, and the children went nutting 
in the lanes and copses, they came to me and whispered that she 
was dead ; and so there were none left but me and Dorothy, 

*Ah, those hard bitter days, when Dorothy went abi^at and 
bustled in the house -place and left me alone to my sorrow ! There 
was no will, my father had never made one ; perhaps with the super- 
stitious feehngs belonging to his class that it might hapten his 
death ; but of course the substance should have been fairly poi 
tioned out between us. Dolly, however, seemed to asi*ume the 
whole as her right, and talked of taking me with her to live when she 
was married — for, oh, heartless that she was, before the grass was 
green on mother's grave, she had given up the farm on advan- 
tageous terms, and prepared for the flitting. 

* Life with Dorothy and Josiah in that odious little house in the 
high street was worse than death to me ; and when Dorothy told 
me her intention in her austere decided way, I rebelled for the first 
time in my life, saying that hers and Josiah Beazle/s home should 
never be mine. 

* This unlooked-for outburst on my part was followed by a tor- 
rent of taunts and sneers ; and at last with cruel passionate words 
she dared me to assert my will against hers. Alas, my weakness 
was no match for her strength, and at last, half maddened by grief 
and despair, 1 rushed from her presence and out from the porch 
into the dark chill garden. 

* Down my mother's rose-tree walk, and out of the wicket-gate 
under the lilac tree, and along the damp grassy lane, I cared not 
whither. Blinded by tears I heeded not the obstacles in my way, 
and was just stumbling over a fallen log, when a strong arm caught 
and replaced me on my feet, and then turning my face to the uncer- 
tain light, cried, " Lucy, Lucy.* It was Allaiv. As?td\Qwt^vw^'ccaaw 

tost plank, so 1 clung to hua 1 tiioug)\X utNCX U^ «t^^ ^agiCflDu 
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* * Take me away, Allan, take me away ; I will never go home 
any more, I will never see her cruel face again." 

* " Hush, love," he said gravely, in the low tone one would use to 
a frightened child, " let me hear what all this means ;" and drawing 
me to the log, he listened to my incoherent story, broken by bursts 
of hysterical weeping. " Thou hast lost thy protectors, Uscy ; what 
can I do with thee ?" 

* " Take me away," I pleaded, burying my face on his shoulder ; 
•you say you love me, Allan, take me away." 

'"Love thee!" he said, pressing his lips to my hair, "love 
thee I ay, so dearly, that I can ill bear poverty for thee." Then 
with a sad smile, " You a poor soldier's wife, Lucy, with those little 
delicate hands ! and yet how leave you to that merciless woman, 
with her hard face ana voice to crush the dear life out of you ?" 

* " I will die," I cried passionately, " rather than live with her and 
Josiah ; I will not, Allan, I will not v* 

' And so at last, after many tears and many words, it was agreed 
that I was to meet Allan on the morrow, at a given place, and he 
was to take me to a friend of his, a corporal's wife in the southern 
town, where the regiment was quartered, and there to remain till he 
could legally claim me as his wife. 

* And so before a month was out, I married Allan, and in spite 
of many a hardship and privation was as happy as the day was 
long. Though our room was poor it was very neat, and I was so 
proud to see my husband ride out on his splendid black horse to 
parade, and so childishly pleased with the novelties about me, and 
Allan was so kind and dear, that I never wished myself back at the 
farm. I used to eke out our scanty means by doing needlework for 
the officers' wives ; and these used to be very good to me and give 
me little presents, and so for seven months the happy life went on. 

* Our regiment was ordered to India, but as I was accompanying 
Allan, this news did not trouble me, though Allan seemed to fear 
the tedious voyage for me. 

'About a week after this we had a letter from D thiut 

strangely and joyfully excited us. A distant relative of mine had 
died and left a small legacy to be divided between Dorothy and 
me ; small as the sum was, it seemed princely to us ; and Allan 
opened his eyes incredulously at the moment 

* The attorney who ^yrote the letter was Josiah, and he added a 
not uncivil message from Dorothy, to the effect that I should come 

up to D immediately to receive my share, and put up at their 

house. 

* ** What shall we do, Lucy ? I cannot get leave of absence, and 
yet we want the money." 

' No doubt of that, for our outfit for the voyage was scanty in 
Oie extreme, and so reluctantly I made up my mind that I must be 
tbe one to go. 

"'You need not be longer than two days *, mdetdL)iuexX.^^xSiL^«% 
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Boav have orders to put on board ; so three or four days aie all I can 
spare to my little wile.** 

' '* Oh, they are far too many,'' I said, and then we talked of ways 
and means, and then I settled to go. I was very miserable when I 
said good-bye to Allan at the station, and not much happier when I 

reached D . The little drab parlour was dingier than ever, and 

Dorothy more angular and sharp ; married life li^ not agreed with 
her ; for, if report spoke true, she had found a match in Josiah. 

* Dorothy was rough and sharp, but not unkind, till we opened 
the subject of money matters, when I found she and Josiah had 
made up their minds to cheat me, if possible, out of my proper 
share. But brave for my husband's sake, I held to my rights, and 
insisted on my fair share ; and then Dolly's temper was roused, and 
warm and insulting speeches were heaped on Allan and myself, 
which I bore patiently, and then returned to the old subject — would 
they give me my own honestly ? No, they would not ; and when 
at last, seeing me stand firm, and inclined to call in other and 
worthier advice, they were compelled to yield, such obstacles were 
placed in my way that I was well-nigh in despair. Three days, and 
still half the money withheld ; four days, and then Allan bade me 
come without it, and instantly, for they had orders to sail 

* This letter had been withheld from me a day, more from care- 
lessness than spite, ihough I accused Dolly of the latter ; another 
day and the regiment would, embark ; and frantically 1 rushed to 
Dolly, and implored her to have Josiah's gig put to for me directly. 

' " Gig indeed ! " cried Dolly scornfully ; " as you have come 
you may go back to your beggarly husband — gig indeed t" 

* 1 pleaded again and again, but 1 might as well have tried to 
soften a stone ; and at last, maddened by her continuous ill-usage, 
I started off on foot, while she called to me from the threshold in 
her shrill mocking tones, " 1 sha'n't send the rest of the money 
after you," but 1 gave no heed. 

* It was a scorching sun, and eight mjles to the nearest station 
to catch the up train ; it was madness to walk, and with those bitter 
angry feelings tearing at my heart, but I did. Oh, ma'am, to my 
sorrow and trouble, I did. A waggoner seeing me plod on wearily 
offered to take me up, but there was a rough-looking fellow on the 
top, and I had money about me, and did not dare accept the wel- 
come rest. Oh, ma'am, it was a fooFs gait that day, but I was 
little more than a child, and did not know the mischief it might da 

* Ere ever that long walk was over the old faintness attacked 
me ; some one driving rapidly past in a gig saw a woman lying in- 
sensible on the grass by the roadside, and lifted her up — it was 

{osiah Beazley. He drove me home, I was too ill to know where 
was going, and ere many hours had passed my trouble came on 
me, and my poor baby was bom. I was terribly ill for months and 
months, my brain was affected ; and vrheiv. \ c'axcA \a Vs^kth -i^ 
ahout it my hashand iiad sailod that vcrj iiv^X. 1D^SL<& xsissoi^ta^ ^^^S^ 
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^Many a letter had he written, poor fellow, many a Ibvlag, 
anxious letter ; praying Lucy for one word to ease his cruel anxiety; 
but would yon believe she never answered them, but just flung them 
on the bed, with the words^ maybe I should soon be able to answer 
them mysdf. 

' I Mrrote that night, and again and again, but I have never heard 
from Allan, never, never ! 1 do not know whether he be dead or 
living ;' and here Lucy Graham broke down in a fit of sobbing. 

' Dolly was sorry when she saw what she had done, but some- 
how it seemed hard to forgive her, so I just took my sickly baby 
and went to an aunt in Scotland, with whom I lived for some time. 
I have written and written, till hope deferred has become fear de- 
ferred ; my letters have been returned to me, and our colonel's lady, 
to whom I at last wrote, said in her kind letter, that Allan Graham 
had gone home on side leave a year and a half ago. A year and a 
hali, and had never reached England ! 

* Ah, how can I hope that my Allan is still alive ! and yet I will 
never believe he is dead, never, never, till I see his cold face and 

touch his lifeless hand. Dolly and Josiah stayed in D for two 

or three years, and then they left While Auntie lived we were 
comparatively comfortable, but things have gone badly with us 
lately. I have paid much to a clever physician in Edinburgh who 
hoped to cure Hennie, though he has been worse-like since ; and 
BO, though I have worked and worked, we have gone near to starve, 
Hennie and I.' 

And then, overcome by her recital, poor Lucy knelt down by 
her boy's crib, and hiding her face on his pillow wept long and 
iNtterly. 



CHAPTER IX. 



•And one. an Eng&Ti home, gray tvUight 

frown d 
On dewy pasture, dewy^ trees; 
Srifcer than ale^ all thugs in order stored, 
A haunt of ancient peace. . . . 

Full of long corridoTi it stood, 
rhat over-raulted grateful gloom. 



Thro* which thelivelong day my soul did past 
Well pleased from room to room. 

Full of great rooms and small the palace 

•tood, 
All Yarious, each a perfect whole 
From living natiure, fit for every mood 
And diange of my still soul.' 

Tennyson's Palace of Art, 



That night I could not sleep. L«cv Graham's sweet face and soft 
plaintive voice haunted me, while the sad details of her story so 
nlled my imagination, that I could not chase the painful images 
away, but lay brooding over them long restless hours. 

* Truth is stranger than fiction,' I muttered as I turned for the 
£ftecath time my ireli-warmed pyAow^ and tossed the floating hair 
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iny brow. Who would have dreamed on looking at that clukU 
ish figure and meek young face, that such ponies of doubt and fear 
had been passed, such months of brain-sick horrors, such years of 
more than widowed loneliness ? And yet she can smile and plajr 
with her afflicted boy, spending on him such wealth of despairing 
love ; clinging to him, poor soiil, as the one waif and stray spared 
to her out of her great heart-wreck. 

And as I lay and pondered, a gpreat tenderness awoke in my heart 
for the young mother and child. I felt it impossible to go away and 
leave them to their poverty ; something must be planned ; and then 
a bright thought flashed across me, making me more wakeful than 
c\'er, and it was not till I had settled all the Pros and cent of my 
iiew scheme that 1 fairly resigned myself to sleep. 

The next morning 1 secured an interested and willing listener is 
the old window seat ; and Katie and Aunt Margaret being sum* 
moned to the council, it was agreed that we should go that evenings, 
to Lucy Graham to unfold the plan^ to which Dudley had given a 
well-pleased assent 

It was our last evening but one at the manse, and Dudley accom- 
panied us, partly, as he said, to have a last walk with Katie, and 
partly to get a peep at * Nellie's new hobby,' as he irrelevantl]p 
termed Lucy. Hennie was alone as usual, and was sitting up in his 
cot by the open window playing with his lady doll^ the old stump 
being all huddled up in a disgraceful heap at the foot of the crifa^ 
with its face to the wall 

' Oh, Hennie, Hennie, the new friend cut out the old already 1 
Door Dollie in disgrace.' 

* She's naughty,' said Hennie, in his shrill little whisper, * she'ft 
jealous of the new lady, and calls her names, so 1 put her in the 
comer.' Then eyeing Dudley suspiciously, ' Who is that man ? ' 

' That is my brother, Hennie ; the good brother of whom I told 
you.' 

' Oh/ said Hennie, * then shake hands.' 

Dudley, much amused, and more touched, took the wasted child's 
hand in lus and patted it gendy. 

' Poor little man, we must be friends, you and I, good frienda, 
shall we ?' 

'Yes,' answered Hennie, gravely; then decidedly, 'yes, ysa 
have a nice face, I shall like you ; but where's missy ?' 

' Missy is warm asleep by this time ; do you like my pretty baby 
sister, Hennie ?' 

A quaint bright look crossed the boy's face. 

' Like is too little a word, find a bigger ;' then with a low« 
happy laugh ' Here's Lucy, I know it's Lucy, and we can all ba 
comfortable.' 

Had Lucy Graham been a lady she could not have been met bgr 
more respect and courtesy than Dudley paid to \.b& \«^x ^txsc^x^^^^'^N 
mod sogeode were bis jwocds and taaxiofin \3caX ^&!^ «w».\Mip^Hm. 
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blush less painfully, and the shy look disappeared, and when Hennla 
said, * The ladies have come to talk to you, Lucy,' she took the only 
chair, which Dudley had just vacated for her, by my side, and 
waited smilingly for me to speak. 

* This is the good-bye visit, Lucy, that I promised you ; the day 
after to-morrow we start for Lancashire.' 

* Yes, I know, I am very sorry,' she answered in the subdued 
▼Dice that sounded as if the sore heart had no room for lesser 
troubles. 

' Hennie will miss you and the dear little girl too ; he is always 
talking of her.' 

* How would you like, Hennie, to live with the little girl always?' 
I said, stooping down to the thin face now laid wearily on its pillow, 
— * with me and Dudley too, in the dear old house I told you of, to 
lie on the lawn all day, under the shady trees and among the flowers 
and birds, with Lucy to sit and sew beside you ?' 

Hennie opened his eyes gleefully, but did not speak ; while Lucy 
clasped her hands involuntarily. 

' Because if you would, you must help us to persuade Lucy to 
leave this poor room, and the hard work and the little pay, and 
come back with us to live at Sunnyside. 

' Sunnyside ?' cried Lucy, in a tone as if she were asleep ; poor 
pirl, her path lay too much in the dark shade to know what I meant 
by the Sunnyside. 

* That is the name of our house, Lucy, of my own dear home, 
and it richly deserves its name. Sunnyside it has always been to 
us till the last sad months, and we hope we shall again learn to call 
k sow Hennie, shall you Uke it ?' 

For answer, his two httle arms clasped me tight, and the boy's 
dry hot kisses fell on my cheek ; it was the first time he had ever 
shown any token of feeling for me. 

* I am serious,' I continued, turning to his mother, * and it is for 
^our child s sake as much as for yours that I make this offer, for it 
IS easy to see that this close dark attic, meagre diet, and want of 
daily and hourly nursing, have added fearfully to the real disease 
^rom which the Doy is suffering. Give him light, air, cheerful com- 
panionship, and good nourishing food, and much may be done ; 
tberefore, Lucy, it you are willing 1 will take you and the bey, and 
care for you both.' 

*• But how can I accept such generosity, and be a burthen to 
you ? No, no, I cannot' 

* You will be no burthen,' I answered, * for I will show you how 
yoa can repay me, and indeed maintain your honest independence 
as much as you do now.' 

* Ah, if that be so,' she answered, crimsoning brightly with suiv 
jQiise and pleasure ; *how can I serve you, ma'am ?' 

V will tell you. Our nurse, who has lived with us since Rill was 
bf»Ti, is about to get married. She has pat iX oS Vn\c&^ V)ec«>\^ ^hft 
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would not leave us in our trouble ; but Louie writes that her good 
man's getting restless ; and, in short, Ann will be thankful if I take 
the initiative and ask her to ga There is no nursery work now, 
for Rill is my especial charge, but there is more needlework thati 
she and I know how to get through ; and it is by your deft nimble 
fingers that you can serve me, Lucy. The old nursery is a large 
cheerful room, and that and the adjoining bed-room sliall be given 
up to you and the boy. Do you think you can be happy there ?' 

With a burst of grateful tears she took my hand and pressed it 
to her lips. 

' I will work, ma'am, for you as I never worked in my life. OK, 
how dared I hope for such blessings for my boy ? I only live for 
him now, and if he be happy I shall know peace ;' and then, as if shis 
could not contain herself, and heedless of Dudley's presence, she 
rose, and laying her head down on Hennie's pillow, clasped him to 
her breast Something in that hungry yearning clasp, in the bent 
golden head, seemed to touch Dudley, for with tears in his eyes he 
rose and left the room. 

We lingered to speak more comforting words to Lucy, and to give 
directions for her and Hennie's outfit, and then we left 

*• What do you think of her, Dudley V I asked as I took his arm 
in the porch. 

' I don't want to think oi her, I want to get them both out of my 
head ; pQor girl, poor ^rl !' and seeing him so deeply affected I said 
no more, only asking him if I had done right.. 

' Perfectly, vou always do,' and so the matter dropped. 

The next day was a very busy one, for it was our last at the 
manse. After packing, Katie and I went down to the village 
to choose some neat print dresses for Lucy, and a tidy bonnet and 
shawl and sundry other necessaries for her and Hennie. Thede 
Katie promised should be all made ready for her, and she herself 
ivould see them to the station, and make arrangements for Hennie's 
safe removal 

This and much more did Katie promise, sitting on my bed in 
the little chintz room, with her bonnie brown hair all unbound and 
falling rotmd her bright face. 

' It is a promise, Katie, mind, a real downright promise, to spend 
Christmas with us ; nothing will induce me to let you olT, and 
Dudley is as anxious as L' 

' I am coming, I said ; mother and father will be in Edin* 
burgh, and I shall feel free. It's ill I like parting with you, Nellie, 
but the looking forward to see you and dear Sunnyside again will 
cheer me up, now Keith is gone.' 

And ti-usting to that promise both Katie and I took heart while 
the last lingering good-byes were said at the old manse gate on the 
morrow ; and though the tears stood in her eyes and trembled in 
her voice, yet bright were her last smUcs ^Xki^Hi^x^ V^ >^'£»^\tfs«s^Ar 
hearted Katie I 
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' What a peaceful time it has been, NeH/ said Dudley, leaning 
back in the carriage, ' a pleasant restful time ; but 1 am very 
thankful that we are not going home, but have a fortnight's respite 
yet' 

It wa^ easy to see how he dreaded that going home, poor fellow, 
and I for him ; but when I saw the healthful glow on his check and 
the renewed life in his eyes, I had hopes that it might prove less 
painful than we either of us thought 

We were to sleep a night on the road, so Dudley and the 
minister arranged ; and it was early on the afternoon of the follow- 
ing day that our train drew up pumng and snorting at the unpre- 
tending and shabby little station for Whalley and Sabden. Lonjg 
before it lay at rest, Dudley's head and Scotch cap were thrust out 
of the window, in eager search for the expected figure ; while I 
peeped curiously through the blue-curtained pane of glass at my 
side. 

Both pairs of eyes, however, were disappointed : the sole tenants 
of the platform were an old woman with a market basket, two 
whistling boys, and a sickly-looking girl with a baby ; and leaning 
against a gate-rail at the farther end a tall soldierly-looking man 
with tH^o superb deerhounds in a leash. 

* That is not he, surely, Dudley V 

* Who— Hferwald Delorme ? Nonsense, child 5 do you suppose 
;he wears an oriental beard like that ? no, he is not here, I can see ; 
so jump out while I look after the luggage.' 

No, he was not come as he had promised, and it was very dis- 
appointing ; Dudley, I could see, thought so too ; and then I 
started, for I felt a touch on my arm. 

* Miss Mortimer, I believe,' and I turned round to see myself 
accosted by the bearded man ox the deerhounds. 

* Yes, that is my name.' 

' And that is Mr. Mortimer standing by the luggage ?' Again I 
assented. 

* I am the bearer of my master's apologies for the non-perform- 
.ance ot his promise to meet you ; very troublesome business has 

summoned him to L , and when he found that he would be too 

late for the train, he sent me on ; he hopes, however, to be up at 
the Hall in another hour, and seems dreadfully vexed at not bcin^ 
able to receive you there himself. If you will follow me you will find 
the carriage at the foot of the steps.* 

I obeyed after summoning Dudley, whose face lighted up on 
hearing that business only detained tlerwald ; and when he had 
spoken a few civil words to our tall guide, and had caressed the 
magnificent animals that drooped their heads well pleased to his 
touch, we entered the carriage, and in a moment the high-spirited 
ba^s were carrying us away at a speed that seemed to bid defiance 
to the Lancashire hills, 

' Who is that fine-looking nian, Dudley \ \a Aot^ nox. n«^« 
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livery m seem to speak like a servant, and yet he said his master 
had sent him.' 

' I cannot tell who he is, but did you ever see such dogs, Nellie ? 
Herwald was always a capital judge of animals. Look, there is one 
coming up after us now, at such a pace ; ah, he has whistled him 
back, you can't see him.' And Dudley relapsed into silence, while 
I looked eagerly out at the new country through which we were 
passing. 

Down the long roads bordered by the low stone walls, ^ich 
serve in the North instead of hedge or fence ; the fresh, keen ait 
blowing from many a breezy flat, till the scenery from being unin- 
teresting became varied and picturesque, growing into beauty that 
pleased and riveted the eye. We had been ascending gradually for 
some minutes ; and then we uttered a simultaneous exclamation at 
the glorious scene below and around. There lay the Calder flowing 
peacefully between its grassy banks ; on either side park-Uk* 
meadows, with trees of every shade, hue, and variety, now blending 
together their rich autumnal tints. 

Here and there through the leafy foliage peeped some whito 
house, but this was rare ; no signs of life flowed themselves, but 
some black cattle grouped together on the farther bank. Suddenly 
we stopped before a lodge, but only for a moment, and then went 
rapidly on through a long winding avenue. Such a glorious old 
avenue, now quite dark and shady from the branches meeting over- 
head, and now in wide glades of light, with here and there a purple 
shadow lying on the smooth turf ana bosky knolls and patches of: 
yellow moss, and every now and then opening glimpses .into 
shadowed dells and long grassy aisles, 

' This beats the Priory, Nellie,' said Dudley ; and as I nodded 
assent, it gradually widened and broke into a circling line that 
belted in a long smooth lawn of softest turf, which ran up to the very, 
door of a noble white*winged house^ which already stood open for 
our welccxne. 

The gray-headed butler, so respectable-looking that I almoat 
took him for a clergyman, came forward to receive us, and leading 
us across the hall, ushered us into a pleasant-looking room. 

' I will sekid Mrs, Arundel to show you to your apartments» 
Bia'am, unless you prefer taking any refreshment first?' 

' No, thank you, we would rather rid ourselves of the dust of the 
journey before your master arrives,' returned Dudley, answering for 
me ; ' so send Mrs. Arundel by all means.' 

Mrs. Arundel arriving, proved a trim motbeily^ooking person in 
black silk, hardly as fonnidable as her name, who, dropping a re* 
spectful curtsey, made many kind enquiries after our contorts { and 
tnen taking Rill by the hand, bade us follow her. 

We passed throu^ the noble hall with its tesselated pavement 
and greait stained windows, and up tbe wi^ «X»iv^ ^(»cL^:»sfc ^«>c^ 
carved oak ibaiustrades and quaml nidies, %2i^^ "^V ^ "Qaasci >i^ 
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aiTOorial sait and plumed helmet ; till we reached the roomy land- 
ing-place prettily fitted up with couches and flower-stands and with 
two bronze figures at the head of the stairs, holding lamps in their 
hands. On either side were two arched curtain recesses, to one of 
which Mrs. Arundel pointed. 

'These are Mr. Delorme's apartments, ma'am, and the old 
master's too ; bless his dear heart, he was never far from his father, 
and sadly he's drooped since he's gone. Maybe as you are honoured 
guests, as Allan says, he'll show them you ; for Mr. Clive, that's our 
clergyman, calls them the gems of the house.' 

^ Then they won't be withheld from us,' was Dudley's whispered 
comment, as he helped Mr& Arundel to undraw the heavy crimson 
hangings from the opposite arch. This done, we found ourselves in 
a long lofty corridor lighted by hig^ narrow windows, and with 
busts on crimson-draped pedestals, alternating with curiously-shaped 
flower-ums, which lent a quaint and tasteful effect to the whole. 

Opening one red-baized door, Mrs. Arundel announced that this 
was Dudley's apartment ; and a pleasant room it was, with a 
sdnthem aspect, and a large bay window with a writing-table and 
arm-chair within it ; a large bath-room adjoined. 

* This is called the " green room," sir ; every apartment in the 
house has its name. Master Herwald, I mean Mr. Delorme, calls it 
the "bachelors' room," for his college friends always sleep here. 
Miss Mortimer's is next to it' 

Leaving Dudley gazing longingly at the marble tank, she ushered 
me into the prettiest chamber I had ever seen. 

A rosy room, rosy from the ceiling to the floor, delicate rose 
chintz on the couch and easy-chairs, roses twining, on the walls, 
rosei lying piled up on the mossy carpet ; real roses, white and 
blush, in the Dresden vases on the toilet table, and roses clamber- 
ing in at the two open windows filling the room with fragrance. 
Gould it be possible that Herwald had remembered my old predi- 
lection for roses ? and, as if answering my involuntary thought, Mrs. 
Arundel said — 

* Yes, it is a pretty room, ma'am, and glad Mr. Delorme will be 
tiiat you like it When he knew you were coming, he made me 
show him the lilac room where our ladies always sleep, which is 
farther down the corridor, and has five windows ; and he said it was 
too large and bare-looking, and that he would rather have this fitted 
up for you ; he went to Liverpool himself to choose the furniture.' 

'I am sorry to have caused him so much trouble,' and then 
I turned as rosy as the room, for 1 saw her honest brown eyes were 
kindly but keenly scrutinizing me from the dusty crape trimmings 
on my dress to the tired-looking face reflected in the gilded mirror 
opposite, and I said somewhat quickly-^ 

' I ought not to have been surprised at sueh kindly attentions 
yoar master, for it is only like him to pay thenu You know, 

Arundel, be wsls my poor father's waid^ and at oxk^ v^ccx. ol \i)^ 
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life was as a brother to us, and indeed was considered by us as 
such.' 

* Yes, ma'am, so I have heard/ was Mrs. ArundeFs brief com- 
ment ; ' and now shall we take the dear little missy to her room ? 
tea is ready for her.' 

I followed to inspect the blue nursery, which was large enough 
and gorgeous enough for twenty kills, and after having spoken to 
tlie pleasant-looking young woman who was to take charge of her, 
and seen the wee lady sitting up in her high chair with her round 
eyes fixed on the cakes and jam, I returned to complete my own 
toilette. A lingering one it was too ; it was so long before I could 
tear myself away from the window, and again and again I returned 
to look at the paradise below. 

At the back of the house was a broad stone terrace communi- 
cating by three flights of steps with the gardens ; the central one 
being ornamented by vases and urns filled with die rarest flowers. 
The garden itself was a wilderness of sweets, flower-beds, masses of 
gorgeous colour, grassy banks and cool splashing fountains fringed 
with ferns, with here and there a miniature lawn bordered by rose- 
trees, the whole shut in by a dark massy shrubbery, through which 
the eye ^could not penetrate ; but on either side, only divided by 
slender palisades, was the open park, with its giant oaks and elms 
and smooth-barked beeches, under which a few deer were daintily 
grouped. Oh Herwald, Herwald ! well might Keith say, 'the hnes 
are fallen unto you in pleasant places.' 

A low tap cane at my door. 

* Are you ready, NeU ? because we will go down,' and Dudley 
stood outside, a white moss-rose in his button-hole, and a pleased 
excited look on his face. At the foot of the stairs the butler awaited 
us, and leading the way through a music-room, with an organ and 
various instruments ranged round, ushered us into a noble drawing- 
room, with six or seven windows opening on to the terrace. A 
room so vast and capacious that the numberless couches, 
tables, and ottomans seemed but to furnish an oasis in the desert, 
and the thr^ mighty fireplaces could hardly serve to warm it com- 
fortably. 

Placing me laughingly in the depths of a yellow damask ottoman, 
Dudley put his hands in his pockets and looked round. 

' It ino.s*i have taken an upholsterer's shop to have furnished 
this, and it is not half done yet. Fancy Herwald spending his half- 
Vours here before dinner, a small black figure with a background of 
yellow fxitin. One thing, I do not believe it is ever used, it does 
not ffi*l well aired, does it, Nell ? there is not a bit of home feeling 
in it; pa wonder Herwald longs for the old shabby drawing-room at 
Sunnyside.' 

* It is a magnificent room,' I replied ; Mook at the view from 
tho'je windows ; this one looks directly on the park.' 

' it is too beautiful for me *, it 'wajvXs ^xv ^xtcv^j \.^ ^:Ji^\^^\sfcHNRSktk 
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fair damsels and attendant knights. I won't meet the fellow here ; 
let us find out the old library he spoke of,' 

'Wandering about a strange house the first moment of our 
arrival' 

* Of course, why not ? come along,' and half-leading, half-drag- 
ging me through the alleys of chairs and sofas he got me to the 
door. There was no one in the hall, so Dudley peeped into the 
dining-room, its long table loaded with silver and glass, and then 
turned the handle of the door next it 

* Holloa, that's the billiard-room. Oh, if Bruce could only see 
that table ! I will make acquaintance with it to-morrow. This iji 

, the library, Nell, come in.' 

We entered, and then both stood spell-bound on the threshold : 
it was like going into a church, so still, so grand, so peaceful. This 
was the sanctuary of the house ; all that was homelike and precious, 
and hallowed by daily use, was here ; and though there was nothing 
that told of the ministering hand of woman, yet here it was not 
missed, as in that great unused drawing-room. 

Two deep bay windows commanded varied prospects, one look- 
ing out on one of the miniature lawns with which the garden 
alx)unded, and the other on a pretty dell-like hollow of the park. 
There was no palisade, so the short velvety turf ran up to the very 
window, beside which nestled, adding unconsciously to the general 
effect, a tame doe and her fawn. With the exception of the windows 
and fireplace, every space and comer of the room was filled by- 
carved oaken book-cases, running from floor to ceiling, and loaded 
by massively-bound volumes. The writing-tables, escritoires, and 
cabinef, were of the same carved oak ; and so were the two large 
arm-chairs that stood on either side the fireplace, with a curiously- 
shaj)ed reading desk, and lamp placed beside each, well littered 
with papers and periodicals. 

* That is his father's chair,' said Dudley. 

* How do you know that i^ 

* Because there are the initials carved with the motto and crest, 
— Willoughby Delorme. Oh, Nellie, is this not a place to spend 
one's life in ?' 

The sound of Dudley's voice had roused a very small dog lying 
on a velvet cushion on the table ; a black and ta i terrier, so tiny, 
that it was not larger than a full-sized rat This small atom of the 
canine breed commenced barking in a strangled whispered bark, 
like a child's toy dop, till on Dudley's taking it up, it left off with a 
dreary little whme, its slender legs trembling violently. 

* Let's see your name, you little beauty. Why, here is extrava- 
gance, a gilt collar ! Sprite, — eh ; why, it is a dog's sprite if ever 
there were one, so it is a capital name. Come, come, be a good 
doggie and lie down.' But Sprite was not to be soothed, she showed 

herlitt}e\ wh\ie teeth, and glared with her beads of eyes ; so she was 
put sulking on her cushion again, when she mstaxiXatv«>\>sVj oixV^d 
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hersdf up into a round ball and went to sleep. A long heavy 
scratch at the door and then another, Dudley opened it, and the two 
deer-hounds rushed in, springing on him gratefully with many joy- 
ful whines and slobbering caresses, and after carefully inspecting 
me, one lay full length on the n^, and the other seated itself erect 
on Herwald's chair, both listening with grave intelligent faces for 
their master's footstep. 

^ These are the dumb companions of his solitude/ said Dudley. 
' Hark, what's that V Only a back door opening and closing 
quietly ; only a light swift step in the outer liall ; but Sprite has 
jumped up barking joyously, and the hounds with a low whining ciy 
are by the door looking up at Dudley with their imploring eyes; and 
Dudley with a flush on his face has opened it, and after listening 
for a nuMoent^ follows them himself, and 1 am left alone looking at 
Sprite. 

Five minutes, ten, and then again there are footsteps, voices, 
the door opens. Sprite barks, and then Dudley comes back, and 
following him is a slight boyish-looking figure, in a gray tweed 
shooting-coat ; and this is Herwald Delorme 1 My hands are taken 
and held in a warm clasp. 

' Nellie, welcome, thrice welcome to Hurst-hall ; it is a happy 
day for me that sees you and Dudley here.' 

And I look up and smile, and say thank you, and feel strangs ; 
and yet it is the old face, the old voice, the same kind eyes of seven 
years ago. 

* Nellie, you say nothing, but your eyes are speaking great things. 
Do you fully recognize the pale-faced boy you were so kind to in the 
dear old lang^syne ?' 

' It is just that,' I said, 'that surprises me so, that you are so 
little changed, so much younger than I thought to find you.' 

* So much shorter,' with a meny laugh, 'that is what you meant 
to say. No, I am not much grown ; I'm still half a head less than 
Dudley, look,' and he made him stand beside him to prove his 
words ; ' you see 1 shall never make a fine man hke my father, he 
was six feet twa* 

' No, he was not a fine man, so slight, almost fragile of build, 
and with the pale boyish face, beardless save for the silken down on 
the upper lip. It was not a handsome £ace either ; but there was 
latent power, if 1 mistook not, in the quiet keen eyes and the some- 
what curling lip ; but whit struck me most was the lofty carriage 
of the head, and the high-bred nonchalent grace of bearing, that 
would have distinguished him among a thousand, and which con- 
trasted strangely with the air of extreme youth. 

* You see, Dudley can quite look down on me,' he continued ; 
*but talking of change, you are just yourself, Nellie, not a day 
older, though your blade dress makes you look pale. You havo 
•tood still as well as \J 

'And Dudley r 
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It was pleasant to see the bright glance exchanged between 
them, and the arm flung naturally in the old way over Dudley's 
shoulder. 

' He ! oh, you had better not ask me, I am so jealous of his 
extra inches. Well, he has the same grave look that made us sur* 
name him Seneca in the school-room ; how's the Bruce V 

* Flourishing, he's a fine fellow, if you like.' 

* I suppose so. Well, I'm a pretty sort of host, forgetting one oi 
my guests : where is the little River ?"' 

' I left her in the nursery, you must not see her yet till she is 
dressed, or Nellie will be in a sad state.' 

' She shall come down to dessert then ; and now I must dress, 
or Morrison will be announcing dinner, and as my tired travellers 
must go near to famish, I will make good speed ; adieu, au revoirJ 

As he passed I saw his quiet glance scan the simple mourning 
dress I could not throw off, but I knew no apology was needed, and 
let it pass without comment 

Dudley sat down and wrote off a business note, and before he 
had finished Herwald re-entered, dressed in black indeed, but not 
in the usual evening dress that Dudley had told me he always wore 
even when alone ; his extreme courtesy forbade it. 

* Dinner is served,' said the butler, flinging open the library door 
in approved fashion. 

* Morrison.' 

* Yes, sir.' 

^ Turn Leo and Max for a ran in the yard, and let Sprite have 
her creanL' 

*You see,' he added, offering me his arm, 'my dumb family 
must be cared for, and Sprite is so little, she often gets forgotten. 
What do you think of the wee impish thing ?' 
* ' I admire the deerhounds more.' 

' You are right, they are noble ronimals ; I call them my body- 
guard, and seldom go anywhere without them. Max has especiaUy 
done me good service. Dudley, take this seat opposite me ; it is 
pleasant to think my table will be less dreary to-day.' 

Dudley's face, seen through the vista of ^pergnes and flowers, 
was radiant as he answered — 

* We must see you in the Sunnyside dining-room before we can 
quite say it is like old times.' 

* Ah, if you knew how I have dreamed of the old place and of 
the happy boyish days, what a long blank there has been in our 
intercourse, and yet I feel we are the same. One thing I am re- 
solved upon, invited .or uninvited I will spend my Christmas with 
you — may I, Nellie ?' 

* May you 1 oh, Herwald.' 

' I will then, and though it may not be the merry thoughtless 
Christmas of old, we will make the yule log bum brightly in spite 
cf all— what say you, Nellie V 
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'That I am doubtful whether Sunnyside will please after Hurst- 
balL' 

Herwald replied by an unanswerable curl of the lip ; and then 
by degrees we fell into a long interesting talk of the olden time, 
and aQ seemed to vie with each other in recalling ludicrous anec- 
dotes and mirthful exploits, till we forgot the somewhat repressing 
grandeur of Morrison and his white-gloved underling Simpson, and 
were quite at home and at our ease. True, it was pleasanter when, 
the cloth being removed and the fruit placed on the shining 
mahogany, Morrison, on a sign from his master, left the roonu 

* And now for the little " River," may I fetch her ?' 

* You I' 1 said dubiously, *I fear our wee lady will hardly conde- 
scend to let you. Dudley had better be your deputy ; I think he has 
the art of charming her wayward moods.' 

Dudley ran off pleased with the commission, and soon we heard 
the cantering steps of her * %^t%^^y and above them the sweet bab- 
bling voice, at the sound of which Herwald fairly started. 

'A child's voice in the old hall ! can such a thing be possible?' 

I glanced proudly at the opening door in anticipation of the new 
white dress and lilac ribbons that we had decided she should wear ; 
but to my disappointment nothing was to be seen but a blue flannel 
petticoat and a well-muffled head. It was one of baby's pretty 
tricks thus to veil herself when shy, and in absence of pinafores 
had used the first thing that came to hand. Hence the unsightly 
result. 

Herwald burst out laughing. ' Oh, naughty baby ; Dudley, put 
put down her dress, please,' but the chubby arms held it tightly ; and 
It was a confused little bundle that was deposited in the high chair. 

* Oh, I am so ashamed, just when I want her to be good — 
Dudley, what shall we do ?' But Dudley and Herwald did nothing 
but laugh, and I was about to carry her out of the room, when 
Herwald stopped m^. 

'This is more amusing than I anticipated, leave the bashful 
young lady alone, Til bring her round ;' then in a pleasant voice, 
and ffxing his eyes on the ceihng : ' when I have little girls to stay 
with me, I always have tliem down to dessert, and let them have a 
green and gold plate with a bright crimson peach on it, and a silver 
knife and fork to cut it up with.' (Great excitement under the white 
frock.) *And,' continued Herwald, 'sometimes these little girls 
have a glass of sweet wine, and some cakes with great almonds in 
them ;* then very softly, * Wouldn^t Rill like to come and sit on my 
knee and have these nice things ; won't she come to — wl^vatever 
shall I call myself? uncle Herry, yes, to uncle Herry ?' 

Perhaps it was the cakes, perhaps the winning voice, but the 
crumpled dress was thrown down, and there came to view the 
dimpled shoulders and little head rippling over with its tight golden 
curls. 

iTive minutes more, and she vras c^v«\\^ ^taX^ ^tl Yii^vwiS^^ 
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-knee cutting up her peach, and patiently enduring his kisses, while 
her rosy lips were continually making demands on uncle Herry. 

* There is one question, Herwald, I have been wanting to ask 
you.' 

* What is that ?' 

* I want to know whether it be to accident or thoughtful design 
that I may attribute my rose-bud of a room V 

* That is a very needless question for the white moss-rose to ask/ 
was Herwald's laughing answer, as he jumped up from the table. 
* Shall we go into the garden ?* and then I knew from his using the 
old name that Keith and he had called me, that it was no accident 
-at ail. * I have never seen such lovely grounds,' I said some minutes 
afterwatxls, as we stood on the terrace and watched the sun setting 
behind the shrubbery trees. 

* These ! oh, they are nothing, I am going to show you my 
** wild garden ;" I detest these trimly laid out lawns and paths ; I 
like a " sweet neglect," I will show you what I mean, come this 
way.' We threaded the mazes of the shrubbery walks, which were 
80 thickly and carefully planted as to resemble a miniature wood , 
and from this we came out on the * wild garden.' Wild it certainly 
was, and negligently beautiful, according to Herwald^s motto, that 
'beauty least adorned is adorned the most.* Through the grounds, 
broken up, and diversified by clumps of trees, there flowed a beau- 
tiful trout stream, abundantly furnished with trout ; across this were 
stepping-stones, picturesque, but not as dangerous as those by the 
manse ; which led to a tangled thicket, from which we emerged on 
a smooth green bowling-alley, at the end of which was a Gothic 
summer-house with painted windows and a passion-flower covering 
its porch. Beyond, was a pebbly path leading to the fernery, 
where, amid broken rocks, cool fountains, and shady trees, 
flourished the rarest specimens that Herwald could procure ; this 
was the prettiest nook of the whole garden ; and he pointed out to 
us a mossy bank where he loved to lie and read. 

* It is cool here on the hottest summer day, and when I am 
restless and perturbed, an hour's retreat with Max and Leo to my 
fernery sets me right for the rest of the day ; I am glad you like 
it, Nellie.' 

And then we went through a copse, and into a dell, from which 
we came out on the rabbit warren, and so into the park and home. 
We paused for a moment to admire the new-born moon just 
trembling on the deep blue of the sky ; then Herwald suddenly 
said to me, for Dudley had run in with Rill, who was sleepy — * What 
a careless fellow I am, to be all these hours and not ask after my 
old friend Keith.' 

I had not expected the question, and a whole world of foolish 

colour rushed up into my face, as I stammered out something about 

his being well Was it fancy, or did I see a strange look in 

HerwaJd^s eyes, and a sudden compressed tnovctftfttvl of the lips ? 
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No, it must have been fancy ; for those clear bright eyes were look- 
ing tenderly at me. 

* Is it so? I am glad of it. God bless you, Nellie !* I wanted 
to undeceive him, but could not, for Dudley came back, and we all 
paced up and down the terrace talking, till the stars came out and 
the air grew dark and chilL 

*You are shivenng, Nellie ; come, let us go in, and you shall 
make tea for us.' He led the way through an open window to what 
appeared to be a dark room, but at last 1 discovered we were in the 
great drawing-room, and that there was a blaze of light at the far 
end. In the midst of a nest of couches and ottomans there was set 
out a pretty little tea-table with silver branches filled with wax 
candles, hissing silver urn, and costly Sevres service ; but save for 
this oasis of light the room was buried in obscurity. * It is a 
strange idea of mine, this semi-illumination ; but when the great 
chandelier is lighted there is such a blaze and glare — no shadow, no 
dark comers, no "dim religious light ;" do you object to it V 

' Far from it, it is like a bright picture with a dark background ; 
it is just the place for ghost stories.' 

* No, no ghost stories in the summer ; we want the fire and the 
crackling logs for them. After tea I will show you what sounds 
better than a spectral tale on such an evening as this.* When tea 
was finished Herwald disappeared, and a few minutes afterwards 
we heard a soft wailing melody that grew gradually louder and 
fuller, and presently the deep sonorous notes of an organ swelled 
through the whole room. The effect was magical, glorious ; now it 
seemed to sigh and sob in low tearful sjTnphony, till it wrung the 
heart to hear it, and then died off in a plaintive moan. I was for 
the time spell-bound, till I saw Dudley cover his face with his 
hands ; then carefully and painfully I groped my way through the 
vistas of tables and couches, till I came to Herwald sitting with 
upturned face, his hands wandering mechanically over the notes. 
I touched him. * Something less sad, less touchmg, please ; it isf 
the first time he has heard music except at church.* A wordless 
sigh answered me ; and without breaking off the melody, it sud- 
denly grew louder and louder, and soared triumphant like a con- 
quering march, till in a perfect storm it wavered and broke off in 
silence. We did not go into the drawing-room, but stood in the 
bay-window till Dudley joined us of his own accord, which he did 
after awhile ; then Herwald said, * I am going to dismiss you, 
Nellie ; you must repair the effects of a long journey by a restful 
night. Dudley I know will keep me company a while in the 
library.* I knew they wanted to talk more fully together, and so 
bade them good-night, and retired. 
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CHAPTER X, 



* She lias neitlier savour nor salt. 

But a cold and clear-cut £sice, as I found 

when her carriaee past. 
Perfectly beautiful let it be granted her; 

where is the fault f 
All that I aaw—for her eyes were down- 

cast, not to be seen. 



Faultily faultless ; buly regular, splendidly 
null. 

Dead perfection, no more. 

.... From which I escaped heart- 
free. 

With the least little touch of spleen.' 



High noon in the grand old library. All the morning I have been 
sitting in the bay-window that looks over the park, writing home 
letters and endeavouring to atone for long lapses of neglect bv 
eloquent descriptions of the beauty by which I am surrounded. 
Every now and then I lay down my pen and lean back among the 
cushions, lulled by the slumbrous sense of stillness pervading the 
whole place ; or gazing idly out, trace the leafy shadows lying 
athwart the warm patches of light, or listen to the soft swaying and 
soughing of the trees just ruffled by a passing breeze. 

Herwald has come in half-an-hour ago to sit opposite me and 
write business letters, leaving Dudley to knock the balls about in 
the adjoining billiard-room by himself, of which occupation he is 
apparently weary, as he has just entered noiselessly, and is scan- 
ning the book-shelves previous to making his selection. Herwald's 
eyes have a misty far-away look, as he sits resting his head against 
the carved back of his chair, and toying idly with his pen, and I re- 
cognize the drooping curve of the mouth as certain indication of 
perplexity or care. 

Yes, it is the same old face ; there is nothing changed or new 
about it, save the somewhat grand carriage of the head, and perhaps 
a little wilful curve of the upper lip ; and looking at it now, old 
memories surge upon me ; and distinct among them all, that spring 
morning in the room even now called Herwald's, when we were all 
making sorrowful preparations for the departure of the boy who was 
as one of us. I could see him sitting in the old window-seat follow- 
ing my mother with wistful eyes, as she folded up his things with 
her own dainty hands, and laid them in his trunk : never ofifering to 
help her in his strange absent mood ; and how Louie and I at the 
last could not buckle the straps of his portmanteau for our teats, 
and how the fingers that came to our aid were cold and trembling toa 

I remembered also the impatient look of the proud father, when 
the good-byes were being said in the hall over and over again ; but 
I think even he was touched, when Herwald threw his arms round 
my mother, saying, ' Good-bye, mother, good-bye ; I have never 
known another ;* and it was Dudley, Dudley quiet and thoughtful 
even in those days, that led him so gently away, saying, *Your 
father wahSf dear Herwald ; you know you are to come to us again • 
don't fret, man / never fear, we'll see you back sooxu' 
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But he did not, and perhaps it was some dim (M'esaitiment of 
this long seven years' parting that filled the lad's eyes with tears and 
choked his voice. At this moment I became aware that my dreamy 
observation of him was being repaid with full interest. 

* Well, Nellie, " do my simple features content you ?" as Shakes- 
peare has it ; or is my face as a sheet of hieroglyphics to be care- 
iiilly unriddled by bent brows and mysterious eyes ?* 

' I beg your pardon,' I said laughing, ' I did not mean to stare, 
but your look recalled old scenes to me ; you are marvellously little 
changed.' 

' Just as I was thinking the contrary of you.* 

* Of me I' I exclaimed, turning scarlet ; * you surely have not 
been analyzing me all this time, when I imagined you lost in the 
mazes of business ?' 

'My analysis, though thorough, was brief; wiU that content 
you ? You know physiognomy was always my weakness ; and I 
have an odd trick even now of studying my neighbour's face as 
index to his character ; and don't think me conceited, I have never 
found myself wrong ; if ever a man has a pet weakness or hobby, 1 
am sure to find it out in the first half-hour.' 

* You are punishing me sadly for my inconsiderate stare.' 

* Nonsense, Nellie, your eyes were looking through, not at, me ; 
besides, these liberties are accorded to old friends.' 

^ But, Herwald, how am I changed ?' 

' I thought you were not at the first minute of meeting, but I see 
you are.' 

* WeU, go on, don't be mysterious,' 

' Well, you've changed your hair, for one thing ; you used to have 
it in a flood of curls just tied in a blue ribbon, and not that mass of 
glossy plaits.' 

' True, I forgot that, but I have long worn it sa' 

* Then I miss the old placidity of expression, and in its place I 
lead a certsun wistfuUiess and unrest I never Uiought to see it on 
your face, Nellie ; and, lastly, you have that look which mothers 
nave, the anxious loving expression of one who has many cares and 
many responsibilities : nay, I could have summed up the whole in 
one brief sentence — I left the girl, I find the woman. Have I 
spoken too plainly?' for his earnestness had made the tears spring 
to my eyes. 

' No, but I never guessed you had such penetration ; how could 
you see all this ?' 

* He is a perfect Argus,' muttered a distant voice. 

'Halloa, are >^u there, old Seneca, listening to my rhodo- 
montades? I thought Nellie and myself sole tenants of the 
library.' 

' I was tired of making fine strokes for only myself to admire, 
Don Qubcote,' 

*Qb <fcar, cSI^ dear, the old namjt\ \«>n« ^'OtBcaJSsSei >x ^^xis^^i^ 
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Wdl, as you are here, come and see if this letter will settle my 
business.' 

* You still write with your left hand, old fellow/ was Dudley's 
remark as he seated himself comfortably on the arm of Herwald's 
chair. 

' It looks like it, I own ; oh, how my poor father used to abuse 
what he called my excessively ungentlemanly hand.' 

'The whole style of the epistle seems abusive, what's it all 
about V 

' Oh, didn't I tell you ?' laughed Herwald ; ' I've spoiled the 
point Why, it is a certain bullying tenant of ours, who was espe- 
cially odious to my father ; times out of number he tried to eject 
him, and never jnot hold of a proper handle iox the purpose. But 
now the lease is up, and the fellow has been whining and cringing 
to me to have it renewed t a civil no he won't take, do you think 
this will do ?' 

' Wei , rather ; it is hot and strong enough, in all conscience.' 

* All right, ttive it here and let me seal it up. There.' 

: ' Halloa, Quixote, what is this srented billet-doux ? it looks 
awfully suspicious ; I bet you anyttiing it is from the '^unmention^ 
able she." ' 

* Don't chaff, there's a good fellow, I want to write the direction 
properly ; ' but Dudley was in one of his provoking moods. 

* It is no good looking so demure and shame-faced, Herwald ; 
it is not likely you have Uved so long in the land of the Lancashire 
witches without having some penchant or other.' 

* I assure you,' answered Herwald seriously, and a little sadly, 
* there is no " unmentionable she" in the case for me, or ever will 
be, that I know o£ True, the Lancashire witches are handsome 
and sprightly enough ; but I am fastidious — fastidious and I think 
a little cold. I sh^ shock you dreadiully, I don't mu Ji care for 
giris.' 

* Come, Nellie,' cried Dudley, rising with a serio-comic air, * let 
us leave this house, this abode of a monster, a Frankenstein ; you 
hear, he does not care for you.' 

^ I did not say women, I said girls. Confound your chaff, 
Dudley.' 

* Oh dear, oh dear,' murmured Dudley exhaustedly, * how these 
blasd men of the world talk, with their women and their girls.' 

* I tell you girls, the ordinary run of them, are slow, vapid, mere 
frivolous buttediies, pretty enough of course, but not what I want to 
find in a woman. It is an odd idea,' he continued with a bashful 
glow on his face, * but I sometimes wonder if Hurst-hall will ever 
have a mistress. Of course it will be very lonely hving here all by 
myself, but I don't think I shall ever find exactly what I want' 

* Hear the young autocrat What are the graces of mind and 
body your Quixotic iordship requires, then ?' 

^Ohj something mignonne, petite, spir\tvxftJ\t* 'i^ xife %a:\% ^q>W 
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*You are fishing^, in too shallow water, Dudley.' 
sudden bright change, * Yes, I can tell you, 1 can 



ob, I can't tell. Sometimes the fair lady of my fency is one thing 
one day, and one thing another, and never two days alike.' 

* Is she ever drawn from life, may I ask?' A wicked little smile 
lurked in the comer of Herwald's mouth. 

Then with a 
show you the 
exact portrait of the fair ideal. I lighted on the very thing one day 
in a volume of andnymous poems, and it seized my fancy wonder- 
fully ; ' and crossing the library with the springy step so natural to 
him, he searched for the book, and came back, his finger on the 
open page. 

* Well, go on, is the lad bewitched ? wh^t are you looking at ? 
have you not found the ^ petite^ mignonne^ and what do you call it, 
in there ? * 

*Yes, but she is not petite^ cried Herwald, looking rather foolish ; 
*she must be tall, listen — 

* My lady walks in stately grace.' 

'Of course she is, you never saw a little person walk in stately 
grace ; she may be some fair-haired giantess. Go on.' 

' My lady walks in stately grace.* 

* All right, you said that before, I hate repetitions.' 

Herw2dd replied by a right-hander that sent Dudley out of his 
place, and forced a strangled bark from the red cushion on the table. 

* Be quiet, Sprite, be quiet, my little wee lady,' cried Herwald, 
laying the animal to his cheek, * don't excite itself, or it will have 
tlije Pouchitis 4 no, no kisses,' as the little red tongue wandered 
lovingly over his face ; * I love not such evidences of affection- 
thank you, no,' as I picked up the book he had dropped and pressed 
it on him ; * we'll leave the fair ideal where she is,' 

M'U be good,' cried Dudley, from the depths of an easy-chair f 
•goon, Quixote.' 

And Herwald magnanimously completed the stanzai^ 

' My lady walks in stately eraoe ; 

The sun-beams toying with her hair 
Have left their golden glories there^ 
Tinting its brown with colour fair 
To frame her winsome face. 
Upon her clear and steadfast brow 
One little vein its course does show 
Like brooklet on a plain of snow. 
While dusky lashes darkly fringe 
The wonders of her deep blue eyes, 
"Whkh lake-like mirror back the skies f 
Yet ever in their depth there lies 
Still thought with sadness tinged.' 

* Don't stop, finish it' 

•Oh, the rest is a mere love idyll ; but I win read itf 

' My lady hath a beauteous £ace I 
I^st night the sun went burning down« 
llie heavens were \n a CT\inaov\Vto^m« 
4iid skirtod redW cound \!bit inwrn. 
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Oh, 'twas an hour of grace ! 
t stole beneath the beechen shad^ 
Whose overhanging branches madil 
A bow'ry depth and still arcade 
For fawns and dryads meet ; 
The mosses held their laps of dew. 
And rang the merry hare-belb bhie^ 
As she came stealing on to view. 
With wealth of dainty feet. 

My lady comes ! she comes, my kyv* t 
Her silken trail of ^rments sweep 
Across the grasses in their sleep, 
Which diake their silvered headis and 
At her light tread above ; 
And wondrous things ^yith curious eyes 
Cqme stealing forth in slow surprise^ 
Luminous thugs of earth and slciet. 
And coil themselves around ; 
A zephyr >fvand'ring through the aif 
8lirs the coy masses of her hair. 
And leaves a tiny rose-leaf there 
That flutters to the ground. 

Through the dim aisles she moves, my saiflft I 

£ e .t with girlhood's head sublime^ 

Praying a prayer against all time. 

With folded hands and face divine^ 

That makes my scMrit faint ; 

My heart pants luce a frighted deer. 

My soul is yapped about with feai^ 

Because my lady draweth near, 

Then, as she breathes my name, 

I fiiiU and kiss her twinkung feet, 

I call her mine, my own, my sweet I 

And dare to whisper Marearet, 

With lips that are aflam« I* 

*Yes, Tery pretty, and the idea is debonnaire and wfnsoRM 
enough, but Herwald, my poor lad, such stateliness would edipse thy 
puny inches.* 

* Peace thou son of Anak !' 

* I would advise you, also, to take care before you plunge into 
\3ie wonders of her deep blue eyes ; she may prove but i golden- 
haired Lorelie after alL' 

* True, O king, live for ever ; but Nellie, may I ask what that 
littFe smile is for ?' 

I was smiling to myself in a curious mood, but would not have 
enlightened him fgr the world ; so he turned baffled to his tor- 
mentor. 

* We'll have the laugh at you one of these days, Dudley, when 
we see you enslaved by some angd in blue.' 

* Not he/ I cried, preserving strict neutrality no longer ; * I've 
no fear of his being led away by a pretty fiace ; he'll look for some* 
thing better.' ^ 

* Something resembling his little moon-faced sister, I suppose,' 
said Dudley, pinching my cheek. Herwald looked at us and 
sighed ; then changing the subject — 

*To whom have you been writing all this morning, Nellie?' 
^ To my indc£ntigable correspondent, Louk^ Vo \ii ^\3ctO 
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•Louie? that reminds me of a piece of heresy on the part of 
master Herwald. We were chatting last night in the library about 
the home-people, and I asked him if he remembered Louie, and he 
said, " Oh yes, well ; she was a buxom red-haired girL" Fancy that 
description for Queen Loo.* 

*rm sure her hair was red,' persisted Herwald, laughing ; * red, 
decidedly so, and she was buxom, or stout, well-favoured in fact ; 
I dare say she has grown up a handsome girl' 

* Look at Nellie's vixenish eyes, she is ready to quarrel with you !* 
' No, it is true, Louie's hair has red lights in it, but we think it a 

beautiful cok)ur.' 

* If Bruce were here he would spout whole pages in praise of 
what he calls her Borgia head, and as to buxomness, she is a fine 
woman.' 

' I hate fine women,' was the cynical remark sotto voce ; and, 

pulling Sprite's ear viciously, * and flirts * 

« Herwald !' 

* Well, is she not a flirt ? don't look so savage, Nellie.' 

*What have you been saying, Dudley?' I exclaimed in hot 
eagerness to defend the absent 

* Oh, nothing, nothing, a mere trifle ;' then with a flash of the 
eye and a set lip, * Colonel Grey is my friend, that is alL' 

I started 

* You know ; oh, Herwald I' 

* Yes, I know that which I own has greatly low.ered my estimate 
of your sister's character ; but I must in candour avow, that I did 
not learn this from himself, but from Dudley. I happened to men- 
tion the name while talking last night, saying what a capital fellow 
he was, and how much liked, and I saw the young man opposite 
me glower and frown and change the subject abruptly ; and so with 
my usual sagacity, putting two and two together, sundry hints lately 
dropped of the siren-like qualities of the second Miss Mortimer, 
and certain unaccountable lingerings of the Colonel in a particular 
neio-bbourhood, I came to one conclusion, and so I told Dudley, and 
kail came out' 

1 was silent, and I nuist say I blushed for the sister who was not 
here in her own person to cry ' med culpdj med cuipd/ for I feh 
that if she knew Herwald as well as I had learnt to, even in these 
few hours, she also would have cared to stand weU before that 
simple noble nature. That she had forfeited this esteem 1 dcHibted 
not ; for both Herwald and Dudley were singularly grave and strict 
in this matter ; among their fellows of the young g^dy generation 
^ey were as apostles of a new religion. 

' I must say,' continued Herwald, * that I think ill of your sister's 
taste in rising such a man ; there is not a truer gendeman, a 
Biore accomplished ofhcer, in all her Majesty's regiments than 
Arthur Grey ; steel to the back-bone^ without aj\ e.tvMCL>i VjDk. xJm^ 
world, and a tl^^pugh £Ood4;iear\td ieUcy^ vn >^^ Vyax^g^JSb! 
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* She called him conceited/ I stammered. 

' You have put it mildly/ replied Herwald, with a little mockihg 
smile. * Insufferable conceit, I think, was the expression used ;' 
again I looked at Dudley reproachfully. 

' Now there is not a man more truly humble-minded than Grey ; 
yet just because he has adopted the lounging fashionable manner 
that men now-a-days think highly bred, your sister has not wit 
enough to see that it is but skin deep, and that the gold lies at the 
bottom ; did you ever see him V 

*" Yes, one Sunday I noticed a singularly handsome man in the 
Thorntons' pew, and Louie told me afterwards it was C^flonel Grey. 

*Wcll, how many more of her Majesty's officers has Louie 
treated in this way, besides poor Grey ?* 

* Herwald/ I said, summoning dignity to my aid, ' remember 
you are speaking of my sister.' I felt it was time to break up the 
discussion, as 1 was hurt at the tone it was taking, hurt and angry 
at not being able to defend the indefensible. 

^Heiwald rose, and with an old-fashioned courtesy that sat very 
jKettiiy on him, put my hand to his lips. * I will rememtjer it in 
future, Nellie ; and now if you like I will show you the western 
corridor; you expressed a wish to see it yesterday, that and my 
bachelor's den besides.' 

I assented cheerfully, and as we left the room he said pleasantly, 

* Do not close up your letter without sending my kind remembrances 
to your sister and Bruce.' 

I gave him a grateful look, for I felt the kindness that prompted 
the slight effort, and then followed him with a lighter heart 

In addition to the heavy curtains that draped the entrance to 
the corridor, was a red baized door ; as he opened it, Herwald said 
laughingly, * You see we of the western corridor are doubly guarded, 
nor will you be surprised when I tell you it contains gems worth all 
the house besides.' As he said this, we found ourselves in a small 
but exquisite picture gallery ; corresponding in size with the eastern 
corridor, and lighted artfully from the top ; at the end, however, a 
beautiful bay had been thrown out, its recesses occivpied by a low- 
well-cushioned couch ; this and one or two curiously carved oaken 
benches were the sole articles ^ furniture. Four marble statues 
lent grace to each comer of the room, and a Roman urn of rare 
beauty occupied the centre ; at my involuntary exclamation of sur- 
prise and delight, Herwald said — 

* It was my poor father's idea, turning this into a picture gallery; 
and his greatest pleasure during the last years of his life was in 
adding to his already beautiful collection. There are some pictures 
»ot yet unpacked which he bought in Belgium, Vienna, and Turin, 
and for which I must find fitting place ; but,' here he sighed heavily, 

* somehow the occupation has lost its test ; poor father^ he will not 
? his beautiful Guido hung in its place of honour.' 
' Vou have some glorious pictares berei B.erii«i\^ 
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* I believe you ; we have a MuriUo, a Rembrandt^ and a Claude t 
tome of Gainsborough) Reynolds, and Wilson ; many from French 
and Spanish artists of ment, two or three Dutch, and the rest from 
Gontemporaries of our own time ; among the rest there are some 
capital landscapes.' 

It was very pleasant to hear Herwald's criticisms on the various 
pictures ; he descanted on the merits and demerits of each with the 
air of a polished connoisseur, and a true lover of art ; his eyes 
lighted up with unusual animation, while pointing out the beauties 
of a Claude or a Poussin, and his whole manner warmed into un- 
wonted enthusiasm. I had long noticed a large picture veiled 
with thin gauze ; as we drew near it Herwald said — 

* My mother's portrait/ and undrew it It was the picture of a 
Uttle white lady, with a young tender face and shy eyes, out of 
which the girlhood had not yet faded. 

' Is she not a pretty young mother V he said, in a low tone, * she 
was not one-and-twenty when she died' 

* So young, Herwald.' . ^ 
*Yes, so young, cut off at the very beginning of her happy 

married life. They had loved each other since they were children, 
and those few months had been so full of joy. My Other's grief at 
ber loss was so frantic that for years he could not bear the sight of 
me, the hapless cause of her death ; and it was a relief to him in 
his impatient misery when that appointment was offered him in 
India. You know the rest, how I came to live at Sunnyside, and 
how my father, weary at last of his long exile, and yearning for the 
boy whose childhood he had slighted, returned to home and me ; 
and you know, or at least you can never know, the passionate love 
that sought to atone for those unhappy years of neglect and 
desertion.' 

We were silent, for we had known that love to be tyrannical, 
and had suffered from it 

Herwald continued musingly, * How strange to call her, mother, 
whose lips never kissed me, whose weak arms never held me in a 
loving embrace !' 

* Oh, Herwald, is this true?* 

* Yes, it is true,' he answered sadly. * When my baby lips were 
pressed to hers, hers were as cold as ice ; they tell me who stood 
round the bed, that rallying towards the last, she made signs for the 
baby to be brought ; and when it came, her blue eyes, filmy then 
with death, cast one long loving look at it, and lifting up her hands 
18 if to bless it, then turned and clasped her husband's neck with 
wic long sob and died. Come,' he said, rallying himself, * this ends 
or rather begins the catalogue. Now for the bachelor's den ; these 
doors on this side of the gallery, for there are doors underneath the 
curtains, lead to my father's apartments, but they are so dismantled 
and covered up that I cannot show them to ^om^iVvcm.^x^^'^ "kc^ 
lliie best in the house ; that was bis bedHcoofo^ >iaft i«»x\iw\.«Ari^N*«. 
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a dressing-room, but never used by him as such, then his bath« 
room, and lastly his bureau as he termed it, where he kept his 
papers and transacted business with his steward ; but it is more 
suitable for a ladies' boudoir, with its gold and white paper and 
gilded door.* 

* Perhaps it will revert to its original use some day.' 

* Perhaps so, nous verrons; on the other side, Nellie^ are m/ 
rooms ; we will not open that door, for Allan sleeps there/ 

* Allan, who is Allan V 

* Why that fine-looking fellow with the oriental beard, you know, 
who met you at the station ; he fills the office of travelling courier, 
valet, secretary, confidential agent, personal friend, everything 
in short that is indispensable and valuable ; he is away now on a 
secret mission, or you would have seen more of him ; ever since he 
nursed me when down in the fever at Cairo, he has been as neces* 
sary to me as a mother to her child.' 

* Do you mean he enacts that character to you.' 

* Almost ; he takes care of me, is always giving me good advice 

grafts, and jM'eventing me from doing anything foolish ; he is every- 
ling that is good and kind ; poor old Allan ! ' 

* What's his other name, Herwald V 

* Duncan, to be sure ; what are you making great eyes at. 
Nellie ?' 

* Nothing,' I replied ; * where does this lead ?' 

* To my bath, but it is under repair, so you can't go in. Here is 
the ante-room, where my dogs sleep ; that is Leo's rug, and here 
Max guards the doorway, and that is Sprite's cradle.' 

I looked at the little velvet-lined basket quite shocked. ' Her- 
wald, you house your dogs too delicately ; you treat them as if they 
were Christian flesh and blood ; that fair purple bed is more fit for 
an elfin prince to sleep in than for your impish favourite.' 

* Nothing is too good for Sprite ; you are very disrespectful to 
her. Do you know she is the smallest dog in England ? Allan pets 
her as much as I do. This is my bed-room ; is it not a pleasant 
room ?' 

It was, but it was different to any sleeping apartment I had ever 
seen ; the floor was of polished oak and destitute of carpeting, only 
two or three costly skins were thrown carelessly here and theres 
A small brass bedstead of exquisite workmanship stood in the 
middle of the floor. Herwald pointed it out to me, saying, * I took 
a fancy to it in a Parisian botique ; and my father, without saying 
anything about it, had it sent over here at great expense. 1 believe 
he would have procured the roc's eggj or tried to, if I had expressed 
a wish for it' 

The rest of the ifurniture seemed to have been picked up in the 

same desultory way. There was a large wardrobe of massive black 

oak magnihcently carved, that looked as if it had come out of a 

medissv^ workshop, and two or three chaks U\aX xavx&t c^ivtarioi 
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•go have belonged to the altar of some old cathedral ; the very 
dressing-table was dark and cumbrous, and adorned at each corner 
by carved stags' heads ; and there were various grotesque spindle- 
legged tables about the room holding heavy brass-clamped boxes. 
I 5iink I most admired a beautiful prayer desk, over which was a 
small case of devotional books and a copy of Rubens^ Descent from 
the Cross. This and a full-length portrait of his father were the 
sole pictures, but there were some statuettes and bronzes of great 
beauty arranged tastefully about the room. 

* Well, what do you think of it, Nellie V 

* I am so surprised ; it is a beautiful room, of course, but I 
expected something more civilized, and,* I added mischievously, 
*more befitting the apartment of a dandy of the nineteenth century.' 

* How do you know I am a dandy ? you have not peeped like 
Dudley in those big boxes, and found nothing but unguents, pomades, 
and essences both European and Oriental ; neither do you know 
that big wardrobe yonder is groaning with outfits of every de- 
scription. Allan scolds me dreadfully for my extravagancy ic 
dress ; and I am afraid he is right* 

* Trust a woman's quick wit, Herwald ; remember, I have seen 
you in four coats already since yesterday afternoon ; besides, I saw 
evidences of fastidious taste at the first glance at you.' 

Herwald laughed guiltily. * Well, if you don't call it comfortable, 
what do you think of this V opening an inner door ; * my father had 
this fitted up for me as a smoking-room when I came back from 
college, and though I have since given up the odorous weed, I still 
use it as a snuggery.' 

A snuggery it was, such a tiny warm-looking room, with 
crimson couch, carpet, and curtains, a tiger-skin serving for hearth- 
rug, and a case ot handsome meershaum pipes over the chimney 
piece. 

*When my college chums come to stay with me, we always 
adjourn here before bedtime, and many a time have we seen the 
small hours in with talk and jest and song, when the dear old father 
thought us asleep ; Allan mixing grog for us out of that tiny brass 
kettle.' 

*Grog, Herwald!' 

* Well, I never cared for it, but Vincent and St Clair did, and I 
would not stint them, and it did not taste badly ; and now I am 
alone of an evening, when the library feels large and dull, I come 
and read myself sleepy in my snuggery. Well, Simpson, what is 
it ? ' as we became aware of the pale-faced young footman standing 
at the door. 

' Please, sir, the luncheon is served and Mr. and Miss Rivers 
are in the drawing-room.' 

* In the long drawing-room, did you say, Simpson?' 

* Yes, sir.' 

*i:akis the hones round to tbt sUXAfts^ ^xisi \<cx TtsLtcscK^c^^s^xSiBk 
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them down and give them a feed, and tell Mr, Rivers I will be with 
him in a minute/ 

On Simpson's exit HerwaH's calm, deliberate tone changed to 
one of vexation. * What an intolerable nuisance having luncheon 
visitors ; I certainly did hope to have you all to myself for one 
whole day at least, and just as we had planned an afternoon drive 
to show you Pendle Hill and Whalley Abbey.' 

' But must they stop to lunch V I asked anxiously, for strangers 
were particularly distasteful to me just now. 

* Of course they have come for that purpose ; most likely they 
have been out riding all the morning, and have taken us on their 
way back ; we Lancashire folk are very fond of these morning 
visits. Come along, Nellie, we must not keep them waiting ; Maud 
Rivers is rather a formidable young lady.' 

* One instant, I must just put my hair straight' 

* Nonsense, don't be so affected, you are perfectly neat ; I do 
like hair to look like hair, and not plastered down like Miss Rivers*, 
till it resembles a brown silk skull-cap.' 

My last excuse being thus removed, we went downstairs, and I 
found myself being conducted through those terrible alleys of chairs 
and tables, as swiftly as I could go. 

' Pardon me for so long keeping you waiting, but we were in the 
picture-gallery. Mr. Rivers — Miss Mortimer, my late guardian's 
daughter.* 

A tall fresh-coloured man, with bushy snow-white whiskers and 
hair, came forward with a pleasant smile, and shook me heartily 
by the hand. 

* I was not aware your guardian had a daughter, but I am very 
happy to make her acquaintance, and her brother's also,' as he cor- 
dially acknowledged Dudley's greeting ; and then Hqrwald turned 
and introduced me to Miss Rivers, who responded in a perfectly 
well-bred though somewhat haughty manner. Without exception, 
Miss Rivers was the most striking-looking girl I had ever seen ; 
the most strildng-looking and the tallest, and her great height 

• was further increased by the singularly long arching throat and 
slender build of figure, which was aided also by the straight 
narrow folds of her riding-habit Dudley wickedly said after- 
wards that she was only length without breadth, which idea 
amused Herwald hugely. She had a fine statuesque face, colour- 
less, and when at rest rather inanimate, large blue-gray eyes, and 
the most peculiar hair possible. Herwald's conceit, of ' brown silk 
skull-cap,' was certainly very true, for Miss Rivers' hair lay in close 
thick folds, almost as if glued to the head. Certainly most extraor- 
dinary hair, so silky in quality, and so abundant in length, that if 
those heavy coils of plaits were unloosened, they must reach at 
least to the knee, and yet dead- brown in colour, shadowless if 1 may 
so call it ; no ruddy or golden lights for admirers to wjangle over ; 

'^o nppty waxes : better, fax better, Louie's Boi^Va U^a^ xXmi this. 
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Perhaps Herwald did not think so ; anyhow he was polite 
enough to the young lady, disarming her of her gloves and whip, 
and urging her to lay aside her riding beaver. 

'I don't know that I shall,' she said in an abrupt, but not 
unpleasant voice, though it was scarcely as gently modulated as I 
k>ve to hear. ' I do not know that I shall, if only to punish you for 
your unneighbourliness, in not coming to see us beioi'e. How long 
have you been at home, sir ?* 

' Only three weeks/ 

* Only three weeks ! hear him, papa ! three weeks, and never 
been near the Cedars to report yourself, after all your fine promises 
at Paris too !* 

* I assure you. Miss Rivers, my long absence from home has 
accumulated business to such an extent that I have scarcely yet had 
time to look my affairs properly in the face, and have really crossed 
no threshold but my own/ 

* Oh, you are always ready with an excuse, but we are not going 
to let you off so easily. I know your misanthropical views, and 
have determined to combat them, though I must say they seem to 
agree with you; you look as if you have taken a new lease of life> 
so wretchedly ill as you appeared before/ 

' I wish I could return the compliment ; you have lost even the 
few roses you could boast/ 

* Fie, what a pretty compliment for a gentleman to make ! but 
I believe you are right, and I am looking awfully pale ; the season 
this year nas been killing, besides which, papa and the doctors say 
I paint too much.' 

* Is this true, Miss Rivers ?' asked Herwald demurely. 

* Well, I suppose it is ; when I am not riding with papa or out 
with the dogs, I am in the studio ; that is to say, when we are at 
Sabden ; for of course in London I can't paint so much.' 

* But you will injure your health ; indeed, you should moderate 
your ambition, if only to please your father.* And as he said this I 
could not detect if Herwald's tone of interest were real or feigned. . 

' Oh, you know, I never do things by halves,* and she laughed, 
•it is better to wear out than rust out* 

* It is better to do neither/ 

* Oh, Mr. Delorme, what a serious face ! by-thc-by, have you 
hung your Guide yet ?' 

Herwald changed colour and shook his head. 

* Why not, you lazy lover of art ?' 

* Because, because I have not had the heart to touch the pack- 
ages, they are in their wrappings still ; ' and rising and offering his 
arm abruptly, * let me take you in to luncheon.' 

Perhaps Maud Rivers was more womanly at heart than appeared, 
for her colour rose as she accepted it, and I heard her say, * Forgive 
xne, I was thoughtless in mentioning it, but you remember it was 
the object of my idolatry at Romo.' 
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Mr. Rivers and I followed, Dudley bringing up the rear. I mar- 
velled to see Herwald head the table with such ease and grace ot 
manner ; I marvelled and admired. And yet it was not the same 
Herwald somehow that talked with me in the library this very morning 
There was the same self-confidence, but not the same frankness 
and open-hearted gaiety ; in its place was a certain haughtv non- 
chalence of bearing, something indolent and provoking withal ; and 
underneath the quiet words and gestures I detected a half-veiled 
raillery, that savoured to my mind of satire. 

I felt that if we had met at first in that manner, I should long 
ago have been annihilated. Yet Miss Rivers seemed to like it ; she 
answered each parry with a dexterous home thrust of her own, and 
as Herwald never forgot the gallantry due to a lady, their wordy 
strife flowed on harmoniously, though I myself waxed giddy in the 
warm encounter of wits. Herwald strove to draw me into the conver- 
sation once or twice, but Miss Rivers* hauteur and my excessive shy- 
ness forbade his efforts, so I sat and listened to Dudley and Mr. 
Rivers as they argued on some knotty point in the politics of the 
day. I had often heard my father tcuk on these subjects, but not 
Dudley, owiiig, I believe, to his usual modest silence in the presence 
of men older than himself ; but now, representing as he did the 
head of the house, he bore himself and spoke ^as one who had 
authority,' and I felt very proud of him, for I saw Mr. Rivers was 
struck with the dear conciseness of his speech, and the breadth and 
liberality of his views, and was talking as to his equal in mind and 
age. When I turned my attention from them at last, Miss Rivers 
was saying — 

* I will forgive you your past transgressions, Mr. Delorme, and 
grant you full absolution, if you will come to us on Monday ; ay, I 
will respect your misanthropy, and no one but Mr. Clive shall be 
asked to meet you, so you need make no excuse.' 

* Thanks, Miss Rivers, but I cannot possibly avail myself of 
your kind invitation, for a host cannot well leave his guests to 
amuse themselves in his absence.' 

Miss Rivers bit her lip. 

* I did not know your friends would be with you then, but that 
shall not be any hindrance ; you must suffer me to extend the invi- 
tation to them also ;* and turning to me with a gracious smile — 

*You will allow us to prove how gladly we shall welcome 
Mr. Delorme's friends, will you not, Miss Mortimer?.' 

I did not answer, but looked at Herwald imploringly. He did 
not seem well pleased at my silence, and said quickly — 

' You are very kind, indeed, and Nellie, I know, thinks so ; but 
I am afraid she feels the days are yet early for going among 
strangers, and so you must please excuse us.' 

' I cannot allow you to speak of us as strangers, and to put me 

off" with such scruples ; Miss Mortimer must test the hospitality of 

the north ; what I am asking you for is a plain family dinner, na 
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one but papa and I, and not a soul to meet, just our luncheon party, 
and no more.* 

* Is not Mr. Clive a living soul, tlien V 

* Oh, he is no one ; he is a necessary appendage, that is all ; 
but we will dispense with him if you like. Come, you must not n^ 
litse me.' 

* Thus strongly urged, Herwald, though with visible reluctanc^, 
Accepted for us all, and Miss .Kivers, without a second look at me, 
gaily gave the signal for departure. 

* Order the horses?' said the courteous host, *nay, not so soon^ 
may I not challenge you first to a game of billiards, Mr. Rivers ?' 

* Thanks, not to-day, Maud has afternoon visitors, and cannot 
delay.' 

* Don't be later than six,' was Maud's only remark, as we stood 
together in the hall, while Herwald ran to fetch her hat and whip, 
and then went out on the door-step to watch for the horses ; as he 
did so, a piping voice cried — 

* Uncle Herry, uncle Henry I' and Rill ran up the lawn, where 
sdie had been airing herself with a large parasoL 

* Ay, sweetheart, there you are,' and Herwald lifted her up in his 
arms, where, spanning his face with chubby hands, she played at 
hide-and-seek kisses. 

* Come, and speak to the lady,' he said, putting her down. Rill, 
docile for once, suffered herself to be trotted along to Miss Rivers. 

* Nice child,' said she, tapping her on the curls with her whip, 
and never stooping to caress or speak to her. * Are the horses 
up V and from that moment I felt 1 disliked Maud Rivers. 

Herwald did not seem to, or why was he so long arranging the 
folds of her habit, as he placed her in the saddle, while she stooped 
so low to him that the feathers on her hat touched his face ; and why, 
when they were fairly off, did he linger watching them, till she, 
turning, saw him and waved her hand, and then he hastily entered 
the house. 

' On with your hat, Nellie, the carriage is coming round, and we 
can have our promised excursion after aU ; don't be long ; may Rill 
go too ?' 

* Of course she may, if she will not crowd you.* 

* Crowd, this tiny lady crowd us ! nonsense, come along, Rilt' 
and as he caught her up eagerly, ' Nellie, 1 have sm idea 1 think 
I wHl not -marry tiU Rill grows up ; you will be my ** wee wifie,'* 
won't you. Rill?' 

' Wee wifie ' was too much engaged in proudly smoothing the 
gra%ving moustache to answer, but as he went lightly up the low 
broad stairs with his burden, I could see the dimpling arms clasped 
tightly rpund the nec)^ of uncle Herry. 



^ 
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CHAPTER XL 



'Te gentle ladfet in whose sovereine 
powrc 
Love hath the glory of his kingdom left, 
And th' hearts of men as your eternal 
dowre. 
In jrron chains of liberty bereft. 



Delivered hath tmto your hands Vy gifts. 

Be well aware how ye the same doe uat 
That Pride doe not to Tyranny you lift. 
Least if men you of cruelty excuse, 
He from you that chief doure which yedo« 
abusew' — S^nser, 



The conversation that day at dinner turned on the same politics 
over which Dudley and Mr. Rivers had argued during luncheon. 
Herwald took up the subject hotly, and the talk waxed so warm, and 
to me tedious, that I was glad to leave them to wrangle it out over 
their wine, and to go and sit on the terrace by mysel£ At our cosy 
tea-table, however, Dudley resumed the subject by asking Herwald 
why he did not enter into public life and stand for the next election. 

* The election took place, my dear boy, while you were loitering 
in the north ; and even if it were not, I should hardly dare to do so 
after the stringent orders of two London physicians not to do any- 
thing involving great mental or physical work for the next two or 
three years.* 

* Arc yOu jesting, Herwald ?' 

' On my honour, no ; what makes you think so ? you know I did 
not pick up as readily after that fever at Cairo as I ought to 
have done ; and then I had a relapse or two, and so Allan bothered 
me to go to Willis and Collins for advice before I started north wardj 
and precious advice they have given me.' 

' Oh, I dare say your estate furnishes you with ample employ- 
ment' 

* My dear fellow, I believe you ; there is not another landholder, 
I am sure, so plagued by his tenants ; mine are so confoundedly in- 
dependent, they get an idea in their heads and stick to it, and 
''not all the kin^s horses and all the king's men'' can drive the 
self-will from these Lancashire men.' 

'Well improvised; poor old Herwald, these are hard lines/ 
'Are they not?' he returned, looking very much as if he liked 
them, ' I shall have lots to do during the winter ; there are thorough 
repairs wanted in two or three of my tenants' houses, which I shall 
like to superintend myself ; and then there are my plans iox the 
new schools. I am my own architect' 

* That's capital, I did not know you were so clever.' 

' Oh, I always had a taste that way, and now I shall turn it to 
account' 

' Are you building them at your own cost ?' 
' Yes,' he said quietly, * it is a memorial ; I like it, and 1 think he 
would too, better than a painted window or a grand marble monu- 
tneatt* 
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* Far better/ we both acquiesced. 

* I am glad you think so. Clive is so pleased ; the old ones are 
dilapidated to such an extent that the rain comes through on the 
children's heads, and in addition to that you know we work a large 
farm of our own ; you remember I pointed it out this afternoon.* 

'What, the one with the quaint old gabled roof, and the 
low stone walls lined with holly-bushes V 

* Yes, the same, Holly-bush Farna we call it ; there is only a 
bailiff in it now, but I want to put Allan in possession.' 

' What a windfall for him 1 does he know of your kind inten- 
tion?' 

* He does, but he will not hear of it, which is the more provoking, 
as he has a decided taste for farming, and is far too fine a fellow- 
to be wasting his years in pampering the whims and fancies of a 
spoiled aristocrat ; I am ashamed of myself for having kim.' 

' I wonder he can so stand in his own light ; why, the possessioix 
of a farm like that would be the making of him.' 

' Yes, but he says houses and lands are wasted on him, and that 
nothing can induce him to settle down, for it would drive him mad.' 

* Why so ?' I asked curiously, but Herwald changed the subject 
abruptly. 

' 1 hope Clive will be at the Cedars to meet you ; he is a par- 
ticular friend of mine ; I know you will be pleased with him.' 

* I suppose we shall hear him to-morrow.' 

*" To be sure ; he will conduct the entire service, as his curate is 
away.' 

* Have you many friends about here?' I enquired, 'who do you 
consider your next-door neighbour ?' 

* Oh, the Tracys of Millbrook House, halfway down the hill ; 
bat as good luck will have it, they are away at Paris, I believe.' 

* You don't seem to like them.' 
Herwald made a face of disgust. 

* What is the matter with them, pray V 

* Matter, why there are six girls and three or four boys, the 
brothers only a degree more odious than their sisters ; I've had to 
cut two or three of them rather rough, for they used to be eternally 
riding my horses, haunting the billiard-room, and borrowing my 
guns ; and as they are a fast ungentlemanly lot I did not choose to 
put up with it And as for the sisters ^ 

* Well, what of them ?* asked Dudley, much amused. 

* Why, you will never believe it,' continued Herwald, growing 
▼ery red ; ' but every one of them made love to me after a different 
fashion, aided and abetted by a manoeuvring mother.' 

* This is amusing, go on,' said Dudley, who, stretched full length 
in the satin couch, was enjoying himself mightily ; * how did they 
set about it, and were they not handsome enough for you.' 

' Oh, they were well enough looking ; the eldest draws beauti* 
luU^ and was always taUda^ U> ip.Q c^ V^^ ^ix\^9^^\ksx ^oisei^L^ 
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to-be-forgotten winter at Rome \ the second, Lucinda, wa9 of !end- 
xhental cast, quoted Byron and Moore, wore long ringlets, and kept 
an album ; the third was decidedly " horsy," and was always riding 
to hounds on sL piebald charger ; and as for the fourth and the 
prettiest, Flora, her sole thoughts were of balls, picnics, and junket- 
mgs, a more empty-headed-little butterfly never frittered life away ; 
the two last, the twin harpists and pianists of the establishment, as 
tfieir mamma called them, alternately played or warbled Italian 
ditties to our supposed content ; I have a vivid remembrance ol 
their thin arms and scraggy throats, at this moment' 
* What a charming family ! Who are your other friends, HerwaM ?* 

* ph, I have hosts ; there is old Dr. Mowbray, who lives in the 
red brick house opposite the Tracys, with his pretty niece Sophy, 
Atf is unfortulfittely wigaged to her uncle's partner, young Greaves ; 
then come the St Clairs, one of whose sons, Hubert, went to college 
With me, and their cousins the Willoughbys, a nice family of girls 
and boys, who have lately come to the Grange ; and the Rivers, 
4nd the Walla<ies, aitd Sif Ralph Percy, and Major Hurlstone, and 
lastly and best, the Vaughans, once of the Grange and now of Rose 
Cottage.' 

* I never heard you mention them ; who are they ?' 

* Arthur Vaughan is the best friend I have in Lancashire ; he 
and his sister. Miss Milly, to whom I must introduce you one of 
these days, as she is a great favourite of mine, used to live with 
Aeir mother at th:e Grange. There they resided in luxury ; Arthur 
rode his own horses, went to college with me, and was to have 
iharcJd my Eastern tour, when it was discovered all at onc^ that 
his guardian had made ducks and drakes of his money, speculated 
fergel/, and the upshot was, that the Grange, which had been in 
their family for more than a hundred years, had to be sold : the 
Willoughbys bought it, and the widow and her children retired to 
a little cottage that belonged to them, and Arthur, with his fine 
education and gentlemanly taste, was obliged to accept the post 
of daily tutor to the Willoughby boys, and to teach in the same 
house where he had once b^en master. I think this broke the 
mother's heart — she was a proud woman, and a Spaniard by birth-— 
fbr she died about six months afrer their removal to Rose Cottage; 
to the brother and sister live quite alone now. Come, have I gos- 
siped sufficiently for your ladyship's benefit ? because if I have, I 
will go and play/ 

Aid so the innocent woman-killer, by his own account, groped 
his way to the organ, and soon one of Beethoven's divine sym- 
phonies floated through the room ; Dudley and I followed him, and 
the rest of the evening was spent happily in music 

The next day was Sunday, and after breakfast Herwald asked 
me if I should mind a long walk to cfaurdk ; on my replying that X 
i/baaM enjoy it greatly, he said — 

^lamreiy^dof thsLt, ferlkii^asiniagohiectiQa tohavetha 
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l^rse? out on Sunday ; not that they are much worked, but I like 

3 Williams to go to church with his wife and children^ and enjoy his 
ay of rest as much as 1 do ; and then I can listen to the fourth 
commandment with a clear conscience, and not fancy there are 
harsh commentators in the servants' pew ; and now put on your 
bonnet, Nellie, for we will take it leisurely this lovely morning.' 

The walk was long but exceedingly pleasant, and I was quite 
fforry when we reached the church, and the minute hand of the 
belfry clock gave us no excuse for lingering in t^e shady church- « 
yard. Many a kindly greeting did Herwald exchange on the way 
with man, woman, and child ; and though the rough Lancastrians 
never doffed or touched their caps, as southern breeding would have 
taught, yet the 'good-mornings' were as heartily said, and the 
strong powerful faces lit up pleasantly at the sight of the young 
master ; even the sturdy shepherds' dogs seemed to know him, and 
wagged their fag-ends of tails affectionately as he passed. 

The church was nothing particular in point of architecture, an4 
was chiefly remarkable for its numerous monumental tablets anct 
two superb windows, the gift of Herwald's ancestors. In spite of 
the glorious sunshine without, all was sombre and shady within, 
^ith a dim religious light, and the roomy square pew into which 
Herwald inducted us, with its purple baize lining, struck me as 
fesembling a good-sized sarcophagus and about as cheerful. High 
as it was, however, 1 saw Maud Rivers' tall figure pass into the pew 
opposite, rustling in silks and with a wreath of jasmine resting on 
her satin hair, and I was just thinking in my own mind what a pity 
it was that girls now-a-days wore flower-gardens on their heads 
instead of the decorous church-going straw bonnets of old times, 
when Herwald touched my arm, and said — 

* That's Hubert Clive ! ' and raising my head, I saw a tall fair 
effeminate-looking man with heavy-Udded eyes and a proud weak 
mouth. 

And this was Hubert Clive, Herwald's great friend. I felt 
bitterly disappointed ; I remembered the minister's granite face, and 
Wr. Egerton's powerful head and benevolent countenance ;» and I 
felt I could never care for a clergyman who could look round on his 
congr^ation with those sleepy half-veiled eyes. Just then the sun 
emerg^ from a passing cloud, and a host of dazzling prismatic 
colours from the painted window tinged his robes and circled his 
fair hair widi a glory of violet and crimson. Herwald whispered 
enthusiastically — 

* Doesn't he look like the angel Gabriel, Nellie?' and, for all my 
dislike of talking in church, I could not help answering indignantly— 7 

* Angel Gabriel, indeed, with those long well-trimmed whiskers.* 
I thought Herwald would have burst out laughing. 

Mr. Clive read the service in a singularly melodious but monoto- 
ntrjs voice : his enunciation was perfect, every syllable audible from 
end of the church to the othet^ asiii \)bal>«i\\^D£i^\.^^ ^sg^^^^^s^ 
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eflfbrt ; but the want of variation in the tone, of power, of deep 
feeling even, were such, that I would have preferred the most 
fnulty style, if it were only combined with earnestness of manner, to 
his. 

Just such was the sermon. I thought of Mr. Egerton's harvest 
discourses and sighed. Here was a sermon faultless in composition, 
learned even, arguing great knowledge of the Scriptures, rich with 
quotations from the fathers, prolific of godly wisdom ; but oh how 
cold, delivered in that lifeless manner, in that measured tone ! Once 
only did it amount to eloquence, once while speaking of ' the rest 
that remaineth,' the eyes opened, looking bright, dark, and vivid, 
and the voice rose and waxed warm and loud, carrying us along 
with him into realms of beautiful thought ; till it broke off hastily 
in a way that was strange and abrupt, and with a low-spoken 
Uessing, almost inaudible, the congregation was dismissed. 

* What a charming discourse,' said Maud Rivers with her foot 
cm the carriage-step, as we passed, *what a superior man and 
scholar is our dear Mr. Clive ! ' 

* Yes/ said Herwald, * he is a wonderful fellow,' and we walked 
on. 

* Well, what do you think of him, Nellie V asked Herwald, as we 
tamed into the road. 

The tone was so enthusiastic that I could not bear to damp it ; 
I thought of the angel Gabriel and held my peace, hoping that 
Dudley would answer, but he was walking on ahead deeply ponder- 
ing, perhaps, of * the rest that remaineth.' 

* Well, speak out, why do you hesitate ?* 

'.Because I scarcely know how to answer you ; Mr. Clive's read- 
ing and sermon would have been beautiful, if they had not been so 

cold' 

' Cold,' cried Herwald eagerly, * do you mean to say that you did 
not penetrate the warmth, the life, the fervid feeling underneath, so 
thinly veiled by what perhaps you term a too quiet delivery ?' 

* Too quiet !' I remonstrated, * it was monotonous, lifeless.' 
'You do not understand him perhaps ; people might judge 

so afler once hearing him, who did not know the man, with his sen- 
sitive heart, his passionate love of all that is good and beautifuL 
It is because he holds himself in as it were by main force, lest he 
should lose himself; did you not call the dosing part eloquent, 
gloriously eloquent' 

* Yes, if it had all been like that I should not have complamed, 
but just as we were becoming warmed and carried away, he breaks 
off short' 

* Of course that verifies my words, he is afraid of himself, of 
becoming too impassioned.' I thought there was no fear of that 

* But he is so effeminate, so * 

Then Herwald, impetuous always, lost his patience. * Effemi- 
Jtatc / Hubert Clive effeminate I why the maii'& viViole life is ono 
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great contradiction of that ; how little you know what you are say- 
ing, Nellie ; listen, I will tell you something that will give your 
opinion the lie. Four years ago, a dreadful fever broke out in this 
place, not a common fever, but one so painful in its details, so 
deadly in its ravages, that even paid nurses were known to flee it, 
and the gentry panic-stricken quitted their houses one by one. It 
was then that Hubert Clive showed what metal he was of ; just re- 
covered from a distressing nervous malady, he took up his post a6 
minister of the gospel, performing the rites of the church undaunt- 
edly to the sick and dying, and standing bare-headed at one grave 
after another. We had not fled with the rest, it had seemed to both 
of us cowardly to do so ; and I shall never foi^t Hubert's tired, 
jaded look, as day after day he came to his home for a brief rest or 
refreshment, and yet he had never seemed so happy before or since 
in all his unhappy life. Don't ask me why unhappy, Nellie, but 
believe me when I say, that the man's whole life has been one long 
martyrdom. Once when all in a house were dead, save one poor 
youth, Hubert nursed him like a brother, and for forty-eight hours 
never left his bedside. The lad's name was John Sinmionds ; you 
might have seen him, a bright inteUigent-lookii^ fellow sitting in 
the front free seat ; I believe he is ready to worship Clive's shadow. 
I remember, Nellie, in that awful time of panic and distress, with 
the bells tolling all day long, how Hubert reminded me of Aaron, in 
that " he stood between the dead and the living," till the plague was 
stayed.' 

Herwald's face as he said this looked .positively beautiful, in its 
warm glowing expression, and touched and subdued I hastened to 
say — 

' Perhaps, dear Herwald, I judged too hastily ; I shall think 
differently now ; ' and Dudley said — 

' The man's suppressed ex|>ression touched nae greatly ; and I 
detected sufiiering and weariness in every word ; he is youngs 
Herwald ? ' 

* Yes, only thirty ; he has been in the church six years.' 
Dudley had a headache, so we did not go to church again in the 

evening, but spent it happily in the wild garden instead. 

The next morning, as we were sitting at breakfast in the pretty 
chintz parlour, Herwald said — 

* I have a plan for this morning. We will ride over to HoUy-bu^ 
Farm ; I have several things to mention to Duncan, my baihfl*, and I 
want you to see my latest improvements. Nellie shall ride Lark- 
spur, she is gentle and warranted to carry a lady, and Dudley shall 
mount our noble black Marmion.' 

' Good gracious, Herwald, I was never on a horse in my life.' 
' Then it is time you were ; I'll be your master, and we will havf 
you a flrst-rate equestrian in half a dozen lessons.' 
' But, Herwald, I have no habit' 
For answer he rose and pulled t]he \)^ Va&XJ^'}^ 
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* Morrison, tell Mrs. Arundel I want to speak to her/ 
Mrs. Arundel appeared trim and complacent as usual 

* Mrs. Arundel, I want you to beg, borrow, or steal a riding- 
habit for Miss Mortimer's use while she is here ; where can you get 
one?' 

Mrs. Arundel was perhaps accustomed to these abrupt com- 
missions from her young master, for she only folded her plump 
hands and pondered placidly. 

' Miss Rivers, sir, has three or four all fresh and good, shall I 
b^ the loan of one from her ? ' 

* By no means. Miss Rivers is the last person to whom I should 
wish to apply ; think of some one else, my good lady.' 

* You would not care to go to the Tracys ? ' 

Herwald shook his head ; — * and Miss Kate Willoughby is such 
a slight small figure. Oh, I know, Patty Greenwood, farmer Dean's 
daughter, has just got a new blue one ; she rides a deal and well 
too I'm told, and as she happens to be visiting with an aunt at 
Liverpool, may be they'll give us the loan ; anyhow I'll step up to 
former Dean's and see.' 

'Do so, my dear madam, and let Miss Mortimer have it by 
to-morrow ; don't go in the gig, have the carriage out, perhaps the 
little lady might tzdce an airing with you.' 

Mrs. Arundel curtsied and withdrew, and Herwald rubbed his 
hands joyously. 

' What a woman that is for ideas ! She is invaluable to me, I can 
assure you ; but, Nellie, I am sorry we must leave you at home this 
lovely morning ; how shaU you amuse yourself?' 

* Don't be sorry for me, I shall be thoroughly happy. I shall 
first give the* picture gallery the careful inspection it deserves, and 
then take the snuggest comer and the nicest book I can find ; but, 
Herwald, is the black Marmion you ^lentioned your own horse ?' 

' No, my father's ; it is a noble beast, though a bit fiery, but 1 
know Dudley can manage him ; my own is a real Arab, my beautiful 
mare, Fatima, the present queen of my affections, a jieerless crea- 
ture : wait, and see us mount, and I will introduce you to her.' 

So I walked about the turfy lawn till they came out, and admired 
the beautiful foreigner, with her soft dumb eyes, and the white star 
on her glossy forehead ; saw Herwald vault on her without touching 
Ae stirrup, and stoop over and play with her chestnut mane lov- 
ingly ; and then Dudley mounted Marmion, and they laughingly 
lifted their hats and were down the avenue in a moment Then I 
walked leisurely in, visited the blue nursery, and saw my little 
maiden equipped for her drive, and then entered the beautiful 
gallery lying so still in the sunshiny morning, and the next hour 
fassed pleasantly enough. 

1 was just sitting in the bay window, when I heard quick heavy 

footsteps, the door was flung open, and Simpson and one of the 

Srooms entered wkb a huge picture tbey viece carefuUy carrying, 
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ahd fbllowing them was the tall man with the bronted cuiiy head^ 
whom I recognized as Allan Duncan. On seeing me he paused 
with an embarrassed and somewhat disappointed air. 

* I beg your pardon, Miss Mortimer, for intruding .on your 
privaty, bit I did not know you were in the gallery at a£' 

> ' I was only resting here a moment, Allan ; what are you doing 
with those pictures ?* 

*They are the*foreign ones the old mastar bought/ sadd he^ 
coming near and speaking low, 'and Mr. Herwald cannot sununon' 
up the heart to unpack them, and yet he wishes them hung» 1 know 
he will be rdieved to see them on the walls in their right places, 
without having to make any effort about it' 

' I am sure he will ;' it is a capital idea of yours, and very thought- 
ftiL Which is the Guido ?' 

* This,' he said, pointing to the one he had carried ; ' I would' 
not trust it out of my hand ; I knpw the exact place it is to fill ; the 
difficulty is about the others. If you are not too much engaged^ 
would you mind giving me your advice and taite V 

* Gladly, though I am no true connoisseur, and know little about 
hanging pictures.' 

* As much as I do/ answered Allan, with a pleasant smile ; and 
then we fell to work, inspecting, measuring distances, trying lights, 
viewing effects, sometimes in our zeal walking the gallery twice or 
thrice before we could settle the exact position ; and so the morning 
passed happily and busily; Simpson had at last been dismissed to 
nis duties, and the last picture hung and admired ; Allan had dis- 
appeared to fetch a leather to rub up a frame that looked rusty, and 
I was kneeling on the floor to examine the figures of a beautiful 
bas-relief, when twb hands suddenly i^ced me <m my feet, and 
turning round, I saw Herwald's naerry face. 

* You back ?' I exclaimed, * oh, how swiftly the time has flown !' 

* Yes, we are back, and hungry as hunters ; luncheon is ready, 
90 come along, fair lady;' 

But I would not 'let him leave the gallery so, but led him to the 
Guida He started, flushed, and then turned pale, and when I had 
shown him the others he said in a touched voice — : 

' You need not tell me whose work this is, it b just like the dear 
Mi fellow's thought' 

At that moment Allan himself re-entered, and then was about 
to withdraw hastily, when Herwald called him back. 

* Allan, who hai injured my Guido ? look at this crack.' 

Allan came forward looking guilty and perfectly speechless; 
then after examining it — 

* That was done when you bought it at Florence, sir/ 

'I know it was ;' then taking him by the shoulders and shaking 
him, * how dare you, you great thoughtful kind-hearted giant, how 
dare you spoil your young master so, axvd ixiaik.^ Vivwv &^ %^ >a.^- 
pleasantly grateful ? what do you do *\X. iot^ W^acciV ^a^ ^is^ nkke^ 
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positively stood in his bright eyes. Allan stroked his brbniy beard 
with a trembling hand ana only answered— 

* Are they properly hung, sir ?' 

* I don't know, and I don't care.' 

* Miss Mortinier assisted me, sir, with her taste and advice.' 

* You are a couple of bricks,' was the answer, as he raced off to 
hJs own room quite overcome, I believe, and Allan followed him, 
while I went down-stairs and found Dudley regarding a cold 
haunch with hungry eyes. 

* What are you up to ? Where's Herwald V 

' He will be down in a minute,' and down he presently came, in 
high spirits and full of fun. After lunch we went out to the trout 
stream in the wild garden, the young men with their fishing-tackle ; 
but Herwald's rod was soon thrown aside, and he came and lay on 
the grass slope at my side and read Childe Harold instead. The 
scene was peaceful and beautiful ; a shimmer and sparkle of sun* 
shine lay on the water, but where Dudley angled was cool shadow, 
for a weeping- willow hung over the stream till it dipped its feathery 
branches in it, and farther on was a group of larch and silvery 
birch. Beyond the invisible fence that bounded the garden were 
meadows lying emerald-green in the sun, dotted over with sheep 
and oxen, and beyond, like a silver thread, the Calder flowed 
between its grassy banks. The air was heavy with perfume of 
honeysuckles and clematis; and as I listened to Herwald's 
pleasant sonorous voice, I forgot all about the dreaded dinner- 
party at the Cedars, till Herwald, after looking at his watch, 
closed his book and said, ' Half-past five, we had better go in and 
dress.' 

* Miss Rivers said we were to be there at six.* 

* Indeed, why so ? when they never dine till seven ; I confess I 
do not care for lounging in drawing-rooms for an hour before 
dinner, even for the pleasure of talking to Miss Rivers.' So we 
walked back to the house ; and I went up to my cosy room to dress 
with a heavy heart : why must we go out to that horrid dinner, 
when we were so happy and comfortable? As Iput on the thin 
crape dress with its rnodest white ruffles, and a little breast-knot of 
Cape jessamine and fern leaves that Herwald had sent me up from 
the conservatory, I wondered what Miss Rivers would think of my 
simple toilet. Then I took out my mother's India shawl, smelling 
so sweetly of atta of rose, and hung it on my arm, and then there 
came a tap at my door, and opening it, there stood Herwald in full 
evening costume, diamond studs and all, with a tiny morocco case 
in his hands. 

*How nice you look, my little lady. Ah, I remember that 

shawl, Nellie, and its faint sweet odour ; look here, I want you to 

accept this little trifle, and wear it for the sake of your adopted 

brother Herwald ;' and with his daintily-gloved hands he fastened 

sfunething into my dress. 
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I ran to the glass ; it was an exquisite pearl brooch, with one 
angle pearl of great size and beauty forming the pendant 

* Herwald/ I remonstrated, * I cannot accept this, it is costly in 
the extreme, a perfect gem, far too good for me ; please take it 
back.' 

Mf it were not costly I should not have offered it to you, I don't 
give rubbish,' said the young aristocrat ; ' and as to taking it back, 
is that the way you accept £e only gift I have ever made you ?' 

' But how shall I thank you ? you are so very, very kind,' and I 
held out my hand. 

' By always thinking of me when you wear it ;' then, as we went 
downstairs, ' My mother wore it on her wedding-day. Now I am 
sure you will value it more.' 

Herwald and Dudley were in high spirits as they went along, and 
I could not hdp being infected with their gaiety, and Herwald was 
in the middle of an anecdote when the carriage drove through the 
lodge gate, and in another minute stopped at the hall door. 

The powdered-haired footman (I was glad Herwald did not have 
his servants so disfigured) wanted to hand me over to a jaunty- 
looking French maid, but Herwald said, ' No need,' and with his 
own hands relieved me of my shawl, giving me at the same time a 
sweet reassuring smile ; and offering me his arm, took me in. 

There, at the end of a long lofty room, sat Miss Rivers on her 
couch of state, who welcomed me graciously, a4d .Herwald and 
Dudley warmly. 

She looked really well in her black lace with coral ornaments, 
but 1 should have thought it better taste to have worn a quieter 
dress, especially as no one was to meet us. 

' What makes you so late, or rather punctual to the minute ? I 
said come at six.' 

* Pardon me, but I could not disturb this infatuated angler,' said 
Herwald, coolly, ' it would h^ve been cruelty, 1 assure you. Miss 
Rivers ;' and Uien Mr. Rivers entered, and after a few words of 
polite greeting took me in to dinner. 

Miss Rivers followed with the two gentlemen, walking between 
them in a regal manner, and in the same way she monopolized 
them both throughout the whole meal, dividing her words and 
smiles between the twain, though I knew where the blue gray eyes 
looked most often. 

For myself, but for Mr. Rivers' kindly attentions I should have - 
been very dull ; but he started some interesting topics of conversa- 
tion in which I could readily join, and though we did not find 
as much to laugh at as they seemed to at the other end of 
the table, I was not ill-amused. Now and then Herwald or 
Dudley addressed me by name and said some pleasant thing across 
the table, but Miss Rivers never followed up their remarks, and if 
some general subject were started, let it drop to the g[round ; which 
was discourteous in so young a "ho^l^s^. "X v\fc ^\^\ \xssx^ ^^ vsS^ 
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turned to me of her own accord was, when she gave the signal for 
rising ; Herwald opened the door^ and as I passed gave me a 
pitying smila 

When we reached the drawing-room, though there was no fire, 
Maud Rivers marched up to the hearth-rug as was her usual custom, 
and I meekly followed her. Standing there she turned her haughty 
eyes on me, and quietly looked me over ; and I am certain not a 
single point; good or bad, escaped her scrutiny — hair, eyes, hands, 
all passed under review ; then she drew up her tall figure to its 
utmost height, gaye a swift survey of herself in the opposite glass, 
made a mental comparison disparag^ing to me, and then said coldly — 

^ Won't you sit down. Miss Mortimer ?' and took the corner seat 
of the couch opposite to the ottoman to which she had waved me^ 
and paused hei'self some time in silence. 

' Do you paint V she said, at length, somewhat abruptly 

* Not the least. Miss Rivers, but I hear you do.' 

She put the question aside as not worthy of commenti 

* Do you play harp or piano T 

^ The latter a little, but I am no musician.' 

*Sing then?' 

'My voice has never been properly trained, I leave all the 
accomplishments to my sister ; she both draws and plays beauti- 
fuUy.' 

* Theft I suppose you read a great deal ?' 

* Alas ! I rarely open a book ; a leisure hour is a rare treat to me.? 

* Why what on earth can you find to do ?' was Miss Rivers' next 
question, arching her eyebrows inquisitively. 

* We are a large family,' I said, * and I am the oldest and the 
housekeepier, and I have many children to work for.' 

Miss Rivers smiled disdainfully, and evidently looked at me ia 
the light of an inferior person. 

* You seem to be very friendly with Mr. Delorme/ 
I felt her cold eyes on me, and answered hotly — 

* Of course, Herwald is my adopted brother.' 

* Ah,' she replied swiftly and with marked emphasis, 'ah, I dare 
say you have an elder-sisterly feeling towards him ?' 

I was silent, attributing this idea to my staid demeanour. 

* Why don't you advise him,' she continued, * to go into parlia- 
ment ? he has great abilities ?' 

'True, but his health will not bear it ; his doctors have recom- 




who are his friends should recommend him to settle, marry, enter 
into public life, take his position in the county in fact* 

dh, I thought to myself, that is what you are aiming at, but 1 
would rather see him in his grave, than you his wife, Maud RiverSi 
I made answer— 
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•Tljere is plenty of time for that I don't fency Herwald Is a 
floarrying man/ and then turned the subject ; and so with long lapses 
of silence, and ill-concealed groans on Miss Rivers' part, another 
half-hour lagged on. It was a relief when the tea equipage was 
brought in, and Miss Rivers could bustle among the tea-cups, and 
scold the footman for spilling the water out of the urn. 

' Tell papa tea is ready, Stephen,' and as the door dosed again, 
she said, * I can't think what detains them so long ; papa promised 
me not ta sit over his wine and talk politics to-nignt^ but as the 
door opened at that moment, the slight frown passed awav, and 
Miss Rivers was again all smiles and welcome; Dudley walked up 
to me. 

* Well, mouse, how are vou getting on V 

' I am very tired,' I said, stifling a yawn ag^in with difficulty. 

* Tired, oh we've had a jolly long talk ; Mr. Rivers is a capital 
fellow, is he not V to Herwald, who had joined us, ' a regular ol4 
country gentleman, clear-headed and sensible.' 

* Yes, he is the right man in the right place. Tired, Nellie Y 

* Yes, rather,' I observed again wearily. 

* Then you want to go home, you ungrateful girl ?' 

* Not before you are ready, pray.' 

*Well, we must endure an hour's music first, or Miss Maud 
will never forgive me ; ' and then he walked off to the tea-table, 
where he remained, but Dudley brought his cup and stood by my 
side. 

* Why have I never been invited into the studio ?' said Herwald, 
in an injured tone ; * out of revenge because we outbid your father 
in the Guido ?' 

Miss Rivers laughed and looked flattered. 
' Oh no, my only reason is that 1 want you to see my picture 
completed, and to give me a candid criticism.' 
' Nearly finished, is it, Maud V 

* Yes, papa, I have only a few days* work,' 
^ What is the subject, may I ask ?' 

* Dido's funeral pile.' 

* On my honour. Miss Rivers, you are bold to select such a sul> 
ject \ it will want delicate handling.' 

* I am delighted it is nearly finished,' observed her father, ' for 
Maud is putting all her colour into the picture, and I never plan a 
ride, drive, or visit, but it is " Please, papa, I must finish this figure, 
or put in this piece of drapery."' 

* Miss Rivers was very good then to spare me a few hours on 
Saturday,' said Herwald quietly ; she coloured. 

* Papa ex^gerates dreadfully ; shall we have some music now V 
—and sitting down to her harp she made Herwald accompany her 
911 the piana The effect was very good, Maud Rivers showed her- 
self to br an accomplished harpist, aivd vj^aaiv >^ve>j V'jA.^Jka.'^^^ vr^ 
or Hbret j^hces^ h^ £ather bagged lot %.noc2\ dwifcX^^sxw^ ^«i ^»m4 
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some Italian and German songs together. Herwald had an agree- 
able tenor, and though Miss Rivers' voice was thin and inferior in 
quality, she made up for it by the excellence of her training. 

When they had finished, Herwald of his own accord sat down 
aud sang a Spanish canzonctte so sweetly and melodiously, that J 
could not help whispering as he rose — 

* You should sing that serenade to the lady you deign to woo ; it 
would certainly win.' 

. He laughed and answered mischievously, but I dared not pursue 
the joke, for Miss Rivers was watching us closely. 

* Don't you sing. Miss Mortimer?* she observed with an attempt 
at graciousness. 

* Like a nightingale,' answered Herwald, gaily ; * I have a vivid 
remembrance of Bonnie Dundee, and Auld Robin Gray ; but you 
must excuse her to-night — (how kind of him to shield me so), and 
now, my fair hostess, " the way is long, the night is cold," though, 
by-tHe-bye, " the minstrel is not infirm and old," and thanking you 
for your kind entertainment, you must permit myself and friends to 
withdraw.' 

* Nonsense ; it is only eleven.' 

'Did I say it was twelve ? you have no basis for your argument ; 
I have (^uick ears, and I know Zephyr and Vixen are stamping their 
hoofs this moment at your gate.' 

' You are so ridiculously careful of your horses ; they shall be 
put up if you like.' 

* Thank you ;' replied Herwald, quietly taking her hand, ' you 
are very kind, but we cannot be late to-night' 

I suppose Miss Rivers knew of old that it was useless to 
dispute Herwald's will, for she said nothing, but bade us good-bye, 
scarcely acknowledging my parting thanks, and then to my great 
relief the carriage door was shut upon us, and the horses went off 
at full speed. Herwald was silent all the way home ; but as we 
drove Up the avenue, he said — 

* We arc sure to find a fire somewhere ; I declare it feels quite 
chilly to-night ; is there a fire, Simpson ?' 

* Yes, sir,' opening the door of the chintz parlour. How cosy it 
looked with its bright blaze and soft wax-lights ! Herwald took off 
my shawl, planted me into the easy-chair, holding me a moment to 
look into my face, and say, * You poor little tired white lady ; ' and 
took a low stool at my side. 

'How delicious and homelike !' I said, as I leant back and 
dosed my eyes. 

* You have been wretched this evening, Nellie ; you have not 
enjoyed yourself a bit ; I am so vexed !' 

I made answer wearily, that it was my own fault 

* Nay, I saw how it was,' — then abruptly, * well, what do yoa 
think of Maud 7^ /vers ?' 

V think her rather handsome,' 1 replied, bneft|. 
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* Rather handsome. What a term to apply to Maud's grand 
statuesque face i' 

* Very, then, though it is not my style ; I like more colouring, 
life, expression than her features have : I dare say you may call it 
beautiful* 

* Certainly, I do ; it is beautiful,' he answered, gravely ; * with a 
rare and peculiar beauty ; and as I admire all beauty in whatever 
shape, style, degree, 1 must admire her.' 

* I teU you what,' said Dudley, * she would make a splendid 
model for Helen of Troy, with a diadem and veil ; she would make 
an artist's fortune. I never saw such a clear chiselled face, and such 
strange colourless hair, or rather shadowless, as Nellie says ; I say, 
Herwald, would you mind my going to the library for a quarter of 
an hour? I quite forgot to answer a question Bruce asked me 
relative to business, and I shall not be up for the early morning 
post' 

* All right, Nellie will keep me company till you come back.' 

I made no objection, and Dudley closed the door. Herwald 
sat looking into the fire some time with his chin on his hand ; 
at last he said quite quietly and coolly — 

' Nellie, don't you think Maud Rivers would make a capital 
mistress to Hurst-hall ?' 

I nearly sprang off my seat 

* Maud Rivers I Herwald, you are jesting.' 

' No, I am not,' he answered, with a peculiar smile, * why do you 
look so surprised ? she is very beautiful' 

' So is a marble statue, but 1 never thought you could love such 
cold passionless beauty, and for its own sake too.' 

* Nay, there you are unfair ; Miss Rivers has many noble quali- 
ties besides ; she is an accomplished artist, nay, more, an aspiring 
one ; a splendid musician, and has four or five languages at her 
fingers' ends, and has no mean idea of Euclid, and one or two of the 
** ologies ;" indeed her accomplishments are numberless/ 

I laughed disdainfully. 

* What a list of virtues for a model wife !' 

He did not heed the interruption, but went on. 

* She moves with the grace of an empress, and would rule right 
royally, like one.' 

* I believe you,' I groaned. 

* She has a high spirit, generous impulses, good moral character ; 
what more would you have ?' 

* Much more, oh much more for your wife, dear Herwald !* 

* And then ' he hesitated, * I know I have but to hold up my 

finger, and she would have me ;' and Herwald as he uttered these 
audacious words coloured high. 

* More shame to her, that she should let you see that unsought ; 
and not only you, but every chance observer, and yet you Have 
never wooed her?' 
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Re evaded the question. 

* Many men richer and cleverer than myself would count them- 
selves happy to have won her smiles even unsought ; she is a 
noble^laoking woman, and I am very lonely, Nellie ; very, very 
lonely in my great old halL* 

The admission so unhappy in its truth touched me to the heart 
j * Poor boy I' 
I * And she loves me !' 

I cried oat passionately, * You shall not have her, Herwald ; the 
iilea is monstrous, absurd ! what, link your heart, with its chivalrous 
generosity, its warm youn<]^ feelings, its scrupulous sense of honour, 
to that girl of the world with her cold heart ? what would become of 
you, when you had wearied of her imperial beauty and her haughty 
sway ? you do not love her.' 

* No, I do not, but still ^ 

* I would rather see you in your grave than the husband of Maud 
Rivers,' I said, repeating my thought once again this evening. 

* Why, Nellie, my little sister, what is it to you ?' he said, strok- 
ing my hand; 

* Yes, call me that, I like it ; you know you are almost as dear 
to me ns^Bruce himself ; let me help you, and give you sometimes a 
sister's counsel as well as a sister's sympathy.' 

Foi answei* he pressed my hand to his lips. 

* Dear Nell, noble Nell, what a treasure you are, what a treasure 
you will b^ ! alas, how one's hopes fall to the ground mercilessly 
like withered leaves ! ' 

And as he said this, all at once I felt and understood that Her- 
wald had had some dim idea in asking me to Hurst-hall, that I 
might remain as its mistress, and that this hope had been frustrated 
on the first evening, when Keith's name was mentioned ; but that 
as it was scarcely developed, it had been easily destroyed ; if it had 
not been so, he must have surely found out in a few aays how little 
we were suited for each other. Besides, O Herwald, in spite of 
your noble nature, your generous affections, your princely halls, 
there is one whose little finger is dearer to me than them all, dear 
brother Herwald ! 

When next he spoke I quite started. 

* Consider this all unsaid : you are right, I do not care for Maud 
Rivers ; I admire her certainly, but I detest her pride, haughtiness, 
and egotism, and she treated you shamefully to-night, my poor 
Nellie I No, I would not marry her if the Indies were her dowry} 
I was only teazing you and tempting you to tell me your thoughts — 
heigho ! I suppose I must wait a little longer for what I want ; per- 
haps, after all, till Rill has grown up.' 

Here Dudley re-entered, and Her^vald dismissed me to borrow 
colour from my rosy room ; and as he said this the old merry smile 
Came back to his lips. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

*So hmocent, ardi, so cunnings ^mpl«« 
From beneath her gathered wimple 
Glancing with black beaded eyes.'— TVmvfHMp 

The next morning Herwald said,' We must do ' something to-day 
to ef!iace the remembrance of ttiat unfortunate visit of yesterday ; 
and 1 cannot think' of anything better than going to take tea at the 
Vaughans'. I am sure you will like them, and 1 can answ^ for 
their welcome ; so we will dine at luncheon>time, and order the 
carriage at four o'clock, for it is three-quarters of an hour's drive ta 
Rose Cottc^e, if not more.* 

Dudley was so charmed with the idea, that I think he must have 
heard more of Arthur Vaughan than I had, and as Herwald seemed 
to look upon the excursion in the light of a treat, I said nothing^ 
though I would rather have enjosed a long quiet day at home. 

Soon after I went up to prepare for my ride. Patty Greenwood's 
habit was well made and fitted me very tolerably, and suited Well 
the black Spanish hat and feathers that Louie had lent me on my 
visit to the NortlL As I came down the staircase the young men 
were waiting for me in the hall beneath, and on seeing me, both 
began to dap their hands, and cry — 

* Bravo, very well got up,* till I felt quite hot, and feared to get' 
entangled in the long narrow train to which I was so unaccustomed. 

' What a formidable Amazon you look, NeUie ; I wish Rotten 
Row were nearer.' 

Upon which I told them they were very rude, and asked them 
how I was to mount 

* This way,' laughed Herwald, lifting me up bodily, and placing 
me on the saddle ; ' now for the first lesson on the curb and snaffle^' 

^ I listened, mystified, as Herwald gathered up the reins and 
showed me how to hold them, and told me their respective use ; 
and then mounting his spirity Arab, and charging me not to be 
frightened, I presently found something moving under me, and 
myself catching at the pommel of my saddle ; but Herwald kept his 
hand on my reins, and laughed at and encouraged me alternately, 
Ull, finding I did not fall onf as I expected, I presently gathered up 
courage, and in another quarter of an hour was cantering between 
the two, with a delicious sense of novelty and freedom. That canter 
became almost a gallop, when we reached the moor, and the horses 
snuffed the breezy air. Herwald with difficulty held in his im- 
petuous Arab, and Marmion so snorted and strained at the curb, 
that Dudley was obliged to give him his head, and put a mile of 
distance between us. 

'Capital,' cried Herwald, as vre Yra\k.ed a\ix\tfxi?fc^ ^qj^ >q;:^'^o^ 
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•venue, ' I shall make you a first-rate horsewoman in half-a- 
Ie»»ons. Wliat a colour you have ! ' 

'J he ride had certainly excited and done me good, though I was 
woefully stiff and tired and glad to take to a couch after dinner, 
while they played billiards ; and I was in the middle of a roost 
rcfrcshinj( nap, when they roused me with the information that I 
had only twenty minutes to dress in ; for the carnage was already 
coming round 

We were just leaving the lodge gates, when Maud Rivers can- 
tered by on her gray mare followed by a groom ; she reined in her 
horse to inauire wliere we were bound to. 

' Rose Cottage.' 

A slight frown knitted her broad forehead, and then she waved 
her hand and galloped oiT. Herwald laughed saucily. 

* She and Miss Milly are old enemies ; look, there is the Grange, 
Arthur and Milly's old home.' 

Through the trees we caught sight of the heavy stacks of 
chimneys, and the afternoon sun streaming redly on many a mul- 
lioncd window and gabled end. 

* It seems a grand old plncr/ T uriM, «n(l then he whispered me 
to look At Sophy, the dortor** prrtly hi«*«T» mnlllni^up at him under 
her broad hut, us i^ht? tlinivo |m»»l \\\ \\p\ l«»vrr*»t k^K« ^»«M)hyr and 
Vixen pr«nr<»d nlonjt no iMnudlv rtud ass «i\vlMly, that we reached our 
deKtlnatlnn Itm^ W\\\w (mt nmn tknvrtld hml specified. 

'Tht'trt l4 Unnti C\Ula^0|' bo |»«ilU| eagerly, 'and there I do 
MIr'Vtf In Am)iui\* 

It wrti a llMlo o«0 Hurled cottage standing by itself on the edge 
iif \\\Yi uutoi, in H fchvit tiled hollow ; its front entirely covered by a 
JuMulllul Vliiimi'U\ vviicper just donning its autumn livery of bro\vn 
Mild »MllUbi>n i wllh H small garden full of bright-coloured flowers, 
Hhd H lii^llih wmk porch with a passion-flower climbing over it. 
N»iil(ii|| up lliu creeper was a young man without his coat, who was 
luniiim hik \w\\ to us, and so fully occupied with his work and the 
kiiUH I'*' W.m whisding, that he never heard the carriage stop, till 
llviWHld hhdutud out, * Arthur, Arthur,' when he looked round, 
i:»iut',lit iiijht of his friend, and ran quickly to the gate. 

• Well, old Arthur.' 

• 'rimt s a good fellow,' were hastily exchanged as they gfrasped 
hntuls, and then without a bit of shame at his shirt-sleeves and 
SDJU^d hands, he warmly responded to Herwald's introduction to 
his friends, and then assisted us out As he led us up the pebble- 
paved pain, I felt terribly disappointed in Arthur Vaughan ; he 
might be good, he might be clever, he was a gentleman, but he was 
the j)lainest man I had ever seen. He had a sickly-looking face, 
wcalc eyes, sand-coloured hair, and spectacles ; he might have 
been any age from twenty to thirty- five, and had a stooping figure, 
ani\ a slii/ht halt when he walked, which made him seem awkward 

at first sight The only thing that struck tne in his favour as we 
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stood talkiiig in the porch were his beantifbUy shaped hands, a 
pleasant voice, and singularly sweet smile. 

' How is Miss Milly V asked Herwald at last 

' Oh, I forgot her for the moment ; she will be so delisted to 
see you. Milly, Milly/ he cried, darting into the dark passage, 
* Milly, where are you V 

A distant chirping voice replied, and there came tripping out 
the prettiest Uttle dark lady, such a dainty httle creature, with large 
soft eyes, and ^ossy black hair knotted behind her small ears ; and 
tustling in the crispest of muslin. 

* Petite, mignonne, and spirituelle,' I said to myself and watched 
Herwald to see if this were drawn from the life. He was holding 
out both his hands and clasping hers warmly. 

* I need not ask you how you are. Miss Milly, for you look better 
and brighter even than when I last saw you, not a bit grown in my 
three years' absence.' 

' No,' she said, softly, * I am but a Uttle creature ; art those your 
friends, Herwald ?' looking at me. 

* Yes, guess who they are.' 

* Oh I know,' said Milly, cordially taking my hand, 'this is Miss 
Nellie Mortimer, from Sunnyside, and this is Mr. Dudley,' glancing 
up with shy bright eyes to meet Dudley's smile. ^ 

* Is it possible you recognize them from my descnption V asked 
Herwald eagerly. 

' No, I have not looked at them enough for that/ said the little 
lady ; * I guessed it from your pleased fece ; I am so glad you have 
met your dear old friends again, very, very glad,' 

* That speech is like you, Milly ; but now tell me, have you 
expected me to come and see you before this ? I have been at home 
a whole month.' 

* No ; I knew from your letter to Arthur that you were very busy, 
and we have been away ; so if you had called before, you would 
have found Rose Cottage quite empty.' 

* I am glad I did not come then ; where have you been ?' 

' It was holiday time you know, and we went to a cousin's at 
Oxford ; the Wifloughby boys were with their g^randmother at 
Chepstow ; if they had gone on the Continent, as they planned, 
Arthur was to have accompanied them.' 

* Yes, I was glad to be spared these two months of boredom ; it 
Is slow work going over old places one has visited in happier times* 
and Milly and I have had a pleasant three weeks' trip.' 

*"Is your cousin going to do anything for you?' 

' He is doing all I want him to, looking out for an appointment 

that will suit me, and canvassing a few big wigs, but nothing has 

come of it yet' 

* I am sorry for it Arthur :' and then Milly asked me to come 
in and take off my bonnet 

J followed her through the dark yasssi^^^ aiA a^ ^^ xiaxt^^ 
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winding staircase, and then into a little bowery room, looking so 
fresh and clean with green paper and white dimity hangings. It 
reminded me of the description of Lucy Graham's room at Pear-tree 
Farm, and I stole to the lattice window, half expecting to see * the 
apple orchard, and the pool by the alder trees, where the black 
cattle came to quench their thirst/ but only saw a narrow lawn with 
a mulberry tree in the middle, a green door leading to a few out- 
houses and fields, and beyond and around, the open moor. 

It was pleasant to see Milly waiting upon me, standing on tiptoe 
to reach my bonnet, smoothing my collar, folding my shawl, and 
then softly lay her hand on my crape sleeves, and look at me with 
her tender eyes full of pity, till I quite longed to kiss the litde dark 
loveable face. 

* It is very sad, but I too have lost my mamma, Miss Nellie j 
may I call you Miss Nellie?^ 

* Call me Nellie, pray, I shall like it niuch better, Milly,* I said, 
with a feeling of quick appreciative friendship for the little creature. 

* May I ? then I will ; oh, you cannot think what a grand beauti- 
ful mamma she was, and so clever ; she knew, oh, ever so many 
languages, and played the guitar, and sang divinely ; she has taught 
me some of her canzonettes, but my pretty rose-wood piano is sold, 
so I can't sing them. She came from Spain, did mamma, and 
brought so many beautiful things with her ; real lace mantillas and 
inlaid fans, but she liked England best, because it was papa's 
country ; and she loved him so that she never married again^ 
though she had many offers.' 

* That was for the sake of her children.* 

* Oh no, it was out of love for papa ; though she was such a 
3K>ung widow, she never wore anything but black afterwards ; when 
she went out black velvet and diamonds. 

* Poor mamma, it broke her heart being turned out of her old 
home ; she could not bear the Cottage, she said she could not 
breathe in it ; the walls and ceilings seemed as if they were falling 
in on her, and she was always talking of going to her cousin's 
chateau at Valencia, only she was too ill for the journey. Arthur 
being tutor to the Willoughby boys vexed her too very much, for 
she was proud, they say all Spaniards are ; but, poor fellow, he 
never complained, though he had many disappointments and had to 
work so hard. Mamma used to lie and fan herself all day long on 
the couch in the little parlour, downstairs, and look so ill and sad— 
oh, those were miserable days/ finished Milly with a little shrug. 

* You are happy now V 

* Oh, so happy/ she said, with a sparkle in her eye ; * happier 
than I have ever been in my life, at least since we have learnt to 
bear her loss, but at first it was very bad. I did not care for the 
Grange as much as Arthur did ; it was grand, of course, but so dulL 

/ used to have Italian, and music, and singing masters, and had to 
w€»rk so hard, and then I never rode, except vAietv M\3Dxa "^^j^ al 
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liome, bat always drove out with my gouvemante or mamma, and 
took long dull walks, and in the evening mamma used to have me 
up in her boudoir, which was so hot and faint with musk and atta of 
rose, and made me read to her stupid Spanish romances, in order to 
improve my accent Oh, I am twice as happy now, hving in my frer 
busy life, making the bread, churning the butter, feeding my 
chickens, and stitching Arthur's wristbands ; it is like play keepina 
house for him, and he is such a dear ugly old darling. What d^ 
you think, N^lie, is he not ugly ?' 
I politely avoided the question— 

* He is not at all like you.' 

' No, I am mamma on a miniature scale ; he is like poor papa^ 
who was not at all handsome ; but he looks good, does he not ?* — 
and tripping to the glass, Milly patted down her hair, rearranged 
her neck-ribbon, and taking a pair of sparkling ear-rings irom a]| 
Indian casket on the toilet-table, put them on. 

* Do you like these, Nellie V 

* They are pretty, but I hke you better without' 

* Do you V she said, shaking her drops till they sparkled 
again; * wiell, perhaps they don't suit my old dress,' and she took 
Ihem o^ 

* These are the only ornaments I have left, except a topa«! cross, 
and a chain, and locket with papa's hair in it ; all mamma's jewels 
were sold : come, wliat a time I have been keeping you,' and sh^ 
ran down, and I followed her. 

* Will you walk into my parlour, said the spider to the fly ; it is 
the prettiest little parlour that ever you did spy,' and with graceful 
fiin she put me into an easy-chair, and then b^an tying on a large 
white muslin apron. 

' My litde maid is out, Nellie, so don't bo blocked if you see mei 
come in with the tea-tray.' 

* May I help you ? ' I exclaimed. 

* No, you just sit there and amuse yourself, I insist on it f and 
with a little wilful gesture she ran out of the room. 

I looked round at the parlour, which was simply but prettily fur- 
nished, and had an air of refinement about it There were somei 
water-colour sketches on the walls, signed M.V. by Milly's tastefuf 
fingers ; delicate muslin curtains, a canary in a gilt cage, a hanging^^ 
basket with some creeping plant, and a maiden-hair fern in the 
centre-table, and a vase of cut flowers on the mantel-shelf. There 
were several mementos of past grandeur, a mother-of-pearl work- 
table, a satin-lined basket, and some handsomely-bound books on 
the side-cupboards. I was examining one, Arthur Vaughan's 
school-prize, when Milly reentered with the tea-tray ; and I could 
not help admiring the costly China cups and saucers ; Milly looked 
delighted. 

* Yes> they were mamma's, but this great commow 1<^a.-y^\. ^kxs^ 
not suit \h&ai ; we want our silver service** 
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I took up the delicate little violet and gold cup, to examine it 
more closely. 

* Bridget broke one of them, carrying out the tray one day ; 
I had a good cry over it — for I love these old tea-cups ;' and then 
she went and came tripping backwards and forwards with one thing 
after another, till she set out the prettiest little tea-table imaginable. 
A crusty new loaf, butter with the globules of wet still clinging to its 
firm creamy surface ; new-laid eggs in a moss nest, purple mul- 
berries nestling in their leaves, brown Windsor pears, honey in the 
comb, and honey out of it, and freshly baked biscuits looking 
temptingly crisp. 

* If I had known you were coming, we would have had a 
syllabub ; Herwald is so fond of syllabub ; and oh, I have not a 
piece of the Dundee seed-cake left ; I must get him some cranberry 
lam instead ;' and she went jingling out with a great bunch of keys. 
AA/'hen she returned, Arthur popped his head in at the window* 

* Milly.' 

* Yes, Arty dear V 

* Put out another tea-cup, Mr. Qlve has stepped in.' 

MiUy coloured a little as she bustled about again ; and then 
clapped her hands as signal for the gentlemen to come in. Oh, how 
the four men filled up the tiny room, and what a squeeze and com- 
motion there was till, all was settled. Milly received Mr. Qive 
with the shy grace with which she had welcomed Dudley, and gave 
him the seat of honour at the tea-tray, Herwald supporting her on 
the other side, while Arthur took care of Dudley and me; 

And what a merry little tea-table it was ; though Milly was 
surrounded by gentlemen paying her attention, and sometimes all 
at once, she found time to ask me pleasant questions ; ' had I 
enough cream?' * did I like honey ?' and sending down one dainty 
after another for me to taste ; and as for Arthur, his kind voice and 
easy conversation won my heart before half an hour was passed. 

I was surprised to see Mr. Qive's face look so worn when seen 
close, even his smiles were rare and anxious ; but the slight hauteur 
be had manifested at the first moment of introduction, vanished and 
gave place to a high-bred ease of manner and agreeable though 
quiet conversation. He seemed to be on intimate terms with 
Herwald, his face brightened at a word from him, and his tone to 
Milly was gentle and chivalrous in the extreme ; his haughty head 
seemed to incline instantly at her slightest word, as she sat there 
the most winsome and debonnaire little mistress in the world. But 
what pleased me most was the absence of all false shame, the 
natural way in which Arthur and Milly entertained their friends in 
the poor cottage ; no reference made to past grandeur after Mill/s 
girlish talk upstairs, no apologies for scant room and small allow- 
ance of tea-spoons. When Milly wanted her tea-pot refilled Arthur 
went laughing to th^ kitchen to replenish it, and on the second time 
Herwald insisted on doing the same. 
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•Nonsense,* he said, on Mill/s protesting, with a heightened 
colour, that there was no need ; ' as if I did not know the kitchen 
and the great black kettle by this time,' and he vanished, gingerly 
holding the teapot as if it were alive. Presently from the distance 
sounded a most fearful feline squall ; Milly turned pale and wrung 
her hands, exclaiming — 

* Poor pussy, my poor Minnie, he^s certainly killed her/ and ran 
out of the room. 

Then followed many endearing epithets on Mill/s part, and 
most coaxing entreaties on Herwald*s to pussy to do something or 
go somewhere, and just as Arthur with a smiling apology was going 
after them, they re-appeared, Herwald in a state of suppressed 
laughter, and Milly half crying. 

* What on earth has happened V 

Herwald shook his head as he deposited the unlucky tea-pot and 
kindly said — 

* Oh Arthur, poor pussy, he's spilt a lot of scalding water over 
her tail, and she's gone up iht scullery chinmey, and we can't get 
her down.' 

There was a perfect shout of laughter, in which the culprit 
joined ; even Mr. Clive, to whom she looked for sympathy, smiled 
gravely. 

* Never mind, Milly,* said her brother, 'shell be all right directiy. 
I dare say it is as much the sight of a strange man as her bums, 
that drove her up the chimney ; leave her alone and she'll be sure 
to come down directly.' 

So peace was restored, but the little mistress's fun was subdued, 
tin on Arthur's proposal to go into the back garden, which was only 
to be reached by our passing through the kitchen, she found to her 
joy poor Minnie sitting on the hearth and licking her iiyured tail in 
comparative tranquillity. 

Milly and I sat on the low bench under the mulberry-tree, Mr. 
Oive lying on the grass at our feet ; the other three walking to and 
fro on the narrow lawn in cheerful talk. Mr. Clive began telling us 
of a sad case he had just been to see, in which he was interested, 
and Milly asked him after one or two others that had come under 
his notice lately, and with the details of which he had made her 
acquainted. He answered her, and then remarked sadly — 

* These things are cruel and heartless, as you say, but it is a 
hard and cruel world, and full of very sorrowful things ; one meets 
with such every day.' 

* Nay, Mr. Clive, you shall not say that,' said Milly, ' it is a beau- 
tiful world, there is trouble in it of course, l>ut there is happiness 
enough to counterbalance it. You are affected by what you have 
seen to-day, or you would not speak so ; who can say life is bitter 
and hard and unlovely on such an evening as this, looking up at 
that glorious setting sun, and this blue sk^,st\\\\\w^aM^T av\x\sK^^<V 
Oh, Mr. Clive,' cried earnest MiWy, ' aivOi '^ou ^ c\ftx%>raNa».\$»i 
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* Yes/ he sighed, * and I a clergyman ; but we look on different 
sides of the same picture, you and I ; not every one has your rose- 
coloured spectacles, Miss Milly, more's the pity^ and your bright 
lot has been so sheltered, thank Heaven.' 

She stopped him gravely, and with a little dignity. 

* I think, Mr. Clive, you must own that trouble is not unknown 
to me. Do you think it is nothing/ she. continued, the tears gather- 
ing to her soft black eyes, * to lose a home such as ours — nothing 
to exchange wealth for poverty, luxury and ease for work and com- 
parative privation?— Do you thmk it is not a trouble for me, to see 
Arthur's bright prospects destroyed, and him bearing daily drudgery 
so patiently — nothing, to Ipse our mother, and to be alone and 
orphans' in the world — is this nothing?' and her Uttle plump brown 
hands worked indignantly. 

The clergyman-s half- veiled eyes rested on her face as she spoke, 
with a look of pity, 

* You have mistaken me ; far be it from me to say your hfe Jias 
been free frotn trouble. This discipline which is to fit you for a 
higher and better" existence has indeed been nobly borne ; we 
know,' and his voice became low and liquid as he spoke,-r-' that no 
chastening seemeth to be joyous, but grievous ; yours has doubtless 
appeared so to you, and it is not for me to invite comparison with 
other lots harder still ; but (^, Miss Milly, it was not of trouble 
such as this which I spoke, when I called life cruel and bitter ; 
things such as these bring no sting with them : no indeed, thank 
God, this is not the canker-worm that is life-destroying ; believe 
me, there are those who have gone through life, bearing such stiange 
and hidden scars, such thorn-laden crosses, such worn and suffering 
heans, that it is a mystery and temptation of doubt to know why 
H^ven permits such lingering torture and yet suffers them to live. 
Oh, Miss Milly, there are worse martyrdoms than the visible cross^ 
or the wild beasts of Ephesus^ than the faggot and the stake of old 
times ; there is that which destroys, yet will not kill, which saps life 
of joy, of comfort, of peace even ; and when the veil is withdrawn 
from ?il human hearts, these will be acknowledged as the true 
martyrs, who have borne the burden and heat of the day.' 

Through the thin blue-veined hand his eyes looked wearily up 
to the sky as if they would pierce its very depths, and his lips moved 
slightly as if in prayer. 

* Mr. Clive,' said Milly in a pained tone, *do not talk so; it 
grieves me to hear you, you cannot have known such suffering as 
this?' 

* Pardon me. Miss Vaughan, I was not speaking of personalities.* 

* Oh 1 forgive me,' she said, looking at him so imploringly that 
his momentary hauteur vanished, * something in your voice was so 
sad that I feared you were speaking of yourself ; but of course in 

^our mmisterial capacity you must have a large experience of hearts 
^uid human life/ 
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He did not answer her, but lay for awhile with shaded eyes, till 
suddenly and abruptly, as I thought, he turned to me. 

' Miss Mortimer, you think a great deal, your face shows it ; do 
you imagine that there is balm to be found for wounds such as I 
have been describmg.?' 

The wan weary face evoked my sympathy. 

' Can you a^ky since. the sting was taken awiiy from death ? Has 
not everything its appointed cure ? ' 

* No,' he said, * Aere is no real cure for remorse.' 

*• Because there is no such thing with the Christian, for with hiixk 
remorse merges into repentance, and repentance brings its nevei^ 
tailing consolation^' 

' But must not man pay the penalty of his short-sighted weaki- 
ness ? * 

' I suppose so, to a certain extent, but you know the old saying, 
*' the wind is tempered to the shorn lamb ;" and even to these gusts 
and storms of huinan passion there shall come a '' peace, be stUl." ' 

A sweet smile broke over his face, and then he looked at Milly^ 
a look so sad) so yearning, so tender, tliat she must have read it^ 
for a conscious colour reddened over face and neck, and rising, she 
said— 

' We are beccnning sad, talking like this, so I shall show Nellie 
my pretty white cow to raise her spirits.' 

We went together, but as she unlocked the little green door, Mii 
Clive was at our side again. 

' The sight is no novelty to you/ said Milly, playfully. 

* Is that a pretext for ridding yourself of my company? I ai9 
very fond of visiting your pretty white Cherry.' 

' Herwald sent her to us,' said Milly, ' and he gave me the be&> 
hive too ; he has promised me a glass hive next summer for the 
front garden ; and, look, this brood of bantams are from Hurst-baM 
^oa' 

* Ho, Tiney, and lo, Tiney, and pretty little cow, stand still/ 
l^ng Milly, ^ Cherry, jangling her bell, tossed up her head and 
scampered round the yard 

' Steady there, lass,' and she patted her sleek satin skin. 

* Cherry never behaves like the Tiney of the song ; she never 
Ipcks me or her pail either, but gives me fredy her sweet new milk : 
now come and see old M(^ly.' 

Old MoUy was a sow feeding at a trough with her curly-tailed 
letter of pigs. I had a wholesome dislike for the unclean tenants of 
the sty, and I was accordingly surprised, and I think Mr. Clive too^ 
at hearing MiU/s coaxing remarks to old Molly, and to see her 
stroking her hairy back with a long stick, till she rushed off snorting 
with h^ whirly tail in the air. 

' Now 1 want you to see my thrush's nest in the field, and my 
red-eyed rabbAts^ and dormice. Oh, the gate is locked, and Arthur 
has the key.' 
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* Shall I fetch it V said Mr. Give, * but tlie grass is long and 
damp, perhaps you had better not go there.' 

Milly looked at her neat little slippers, and said 'Very well/ so we 
turned back to the house ; at the door we met the others. 

'You have cut us, Milly,' said Herwald, *and now we are going 
to cut you ; the carriage is here.' 

* Oh, not so soon. Surely, Nellie, you will ask him to stay ; we 
can't let you go.' 

* We must indeed/ said Herwald, who had before told me that 
he had ordered the carriage early, that we might not overtax their 
hospitality. 

* Now don't you fly off at a tangent ; I am going to leave you to 
unpack the hamper Mrs. Arundel has sent' 

* A hamper ! oh, Herwald, how kind ; what is in it ?' 

* A haunch of venison, and some head of grouse for Arthur, and 
some Paris chocolate and bonbons for your little self, and I believe 
Mrs. Arundel has put in some home preserves and hothouse fruits ; 
but that is hers and Davidson's business.' 

* Herwald/ said Milly, stamping her foot, 'if you have over- 
loaded it, I shall send it back, I won't have you rob yourself 

* My dear Milly, do you expect me to eat all my game myself? 
I should only have sent it to Grey and St Clair ; I am only sorry 
they are not my own shot, but this fellow is such an angler, he cares 
for no other sport' 

Milly wrinkled her eyebrows and looked dubious, perhaps she 
was thinking how her little maid-of-all-work would manage the 
grouse. 

* And, Milly/ continued Herwald in a coaxing tone, * I have 
l^ought you a little souvenir from Rome — a cameo. Psyche's head, 
1 am sure you will like it You will accept it, will you not ? I have 
sent it to Liverpool to be set as a brooch.' 

' Oh, Arthur, listen to him, the setting will cost as much as the 
cameo.' 

* On the contrary/ said Herwald, provokingly, * it is rather a 
costly one, it is beautifully cut' 

* Then I won't have it/ said Milly, decidedly. 

* Won't you ? very well, I vow that if you do not instantly accept 
it, I'll present it to Miss Rivers, she will be charmed I know ; and 
now 1 think of it, a little offering will be acceptable.' 

* No, no/ cried Milly in a fury, * she shall not have it, it is mine ; 
do you hear ! it is mine ; but I will not thank you for it, you are 
feu- too generous—' 

' Nonsense, wait a minute, I have something for Arthur too, in 
the carriage ;' and he darted away to get it, returning out ol 
breath. * Now, Arthur, don't scold for wasting my money as Milly 
did ; I would keep this myself if I dared, but I should become 
M Romanist and make an idol of it, if it were in my possession, but 
/^our mind is stronger than mine' — ^and he unfolded from many 
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wraps' an' uroiy crucifix so exquisitely carved, that its value must 
ftave been priceless. 

* Bridget will be shocked at her master's heresy ; but never 
inind, Arthur, hang it up fearlessly in your eyrie ' 

^ My dear boy, I am not a muff, and I am not going to keep this 
gem ;' and Arthur's blue eyes peered through his spectacles hun- 
grily at the beautiful crucifix. 

* Then 111 smash it,' said Herwald, snatching it so roughly that 
Arthur, thinking he meant it, grasped the treasure in sudden fright^ 
and his foce quite flushed as he tried to thank his friend. 

* Nonsense,* again said Herwald, * I won't shake hands for that ;' 
but he did, loolbng as happy and radiant as a young prince. 
Herwald showed more to advantage at Rose Cottage than at the 
Cedars : there he was the listless cynical young aristocrat ; here, 
among his friends who loved him, he was frank, boyish, and full of 
life. As we passed into the little dark passage, I whispered some- 
thing to him to which he gleefully responded — 

* Milly, Nellie has proposed a capital plan ; that you and Arthur 
riKNild spend a long day with us. 1 will send the carriage for you 
at eleven o'clock, the day after to-morrow ; so that you, old fellow, 
may have a couple of hours' fishing before lunch, and afterwards we 
will have a boat on the river.' 

* Oh, what fun,' cried Milly, in her odd childish way ; and then 
as I said good-bye, she raised herself on tiptoe and kissed me. 
The last glimpse, as Arthur placed me in the carriage and we drove 
off, was Milly standing by the gate, and behind her, just in shadow^ 
Hubert Cliva 



CHAPTER XHL 



'Oh, ray cousin, shallow-hearted ! oh, my Amy, mine no more I 
Ob, the dreary, dreary moorland ! oh, the harrai, barren shore I 

Is it well to wish thee happy? having known me to decline ^ 
O'er a range of lower feekngs, and a narrower heart than mine. 

He will hold thee, when his passion shall have spent its novel force. 
Something better than his dcg, a little dearer than his horse." — Tennytmk, 

T«E next day was the first at Hurst-hall that I was allowed to enjoy 
quietly, and I did enjoy it thoroughly to my heart's content From 
morning till night nothing occurred to mar its tranquillity ; no stray 
visitors, no business agents or business letters for Herwald, but 
one delightful occupation following another. Three hours' work in 
the feraeKyi planting, transplanting, and arranging ; a breezy ridA 
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over the moors ; an hour's coze in the library with a book } an 
evening passed in company with Beethoven and Mendelssohn ; and 
a moonlight stroll in the park. 

Punctually at eleven o'clock the following morning the carriage 
dashed up the avenue, and Milly tripped out in her fresh white 
muslin, and broad straw hat, and Arthur followed her, looking 
gentlemanly in his light gray suit 

While the gentlemen went off to their sport, eager not to lose a 
minute, Milly and I wandered leisurely through the conservatories, 
park, and garden ; and then selecting a shady nook^ worked and 
chatted till the gong summoned us in to die mid-day meal There 
v^e found Mr. Clive waiting our return on the terrace, whom Milly 
seemed more pleased than surprised to see ; though I own his being 
there looked to me very pointed. Herwald took it naturally how- 
ever* 

' What, come to swell the number of our oars ? that's right;* 

Mr. Clive muttered something .bout a leisure hour, and parochial 
duties ; but for all that, came with us, as a matter of course, when 
we crossed the meadows to the river, and embarked in Herwald'is 
pretty pleasure-boat There we spent the afternoon deliciously, now 
peing swiftly impelled along by our four oarsmen, now drifting lazily 
with the current ; Arthur and Herwald chaunted now and then some 
gld boating song, while Mrlly steered and 1 sat trailing my hand lazily 
in the cool water. Once we landed, and wandered along the green 
banks ; while Dudley followed us in the boat The afternoon was 
waning into evening when we returned to the house, and I took 
Mitly up to my foom to prepare for dinner. 

* Oh, the dear room, rose-coloured every bit of it ; how pretty, 
Nellie!' 

' Is it not V I said*; ^it is Herwald's taste, and it was all done 
for me ; was it not kind ?' 

Of which self-satisfied little speech I repented, when Mill/s eyes 
took the same quiet seaccking look that Mrs. Arundel's had on a 
similar occasion. Whereupon, not without a covert rebuke for her 
feminine su^icions, I gave her to understand once for all the con- 
nection between us and Herwald, though I am not sure I quite 
convinced her that that was the whole truth. She brushed out her 
long black hair thoughtfully, and said nothing. 

* What beautiful hair, Milly I ' I said, to change the subject, 
* and how long !' 

' Yes ; look, I can kneel on it, or if I hold back my head so, I 
can make it touch the floor ; sometimes,' continued vain Milly. 
' when I brush it, it crackles aiid crisps like a cat's back, and I call 
Arthur up to admire it' 

* Well,' I asked, smiling, * docs he V 

' Of course, though he sometimes calls me a vain puss, or a 

feminine Absalom; but once when he was playing with it/ said 

Mil/y safiJy, 'and making believe to strangle himself, 1 fdt him kiss 
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kf poor dear; for would you believe it, Nellie, Arthur loves me ever 
so much more than I do him, though I do care very much for my 
dear ugly boy, who pets me, and works for me, and tries to make 
me as clever as himself. Nellie,' she continued, as she knotted and 
braided up her hair so swiftly with her dimpled hands^ 'do you ever 
think yourself pretty ? ' 

' Of course not, Milly ; what an idea !* 

M do ; is it wrong ? but sometimes I talk to myself in the glass, 
ar«d think what a nice little face I am looking at, and sometime^ 
when I think of all the pretty trinkets and fine new dresses mamma 
used to buy me, I am ready to cry. Am I very naughty^ Nellie V 
and she turned her earnest child's eyes on me. 

What could I say — I, who had read her secret, and knew why 
•ihe pretty face was prized and made much of? Was it by a natur^ 
sequence of ideas that she should then ask me what I thought of 
Mr. Clive, and how I liked him ? 

* You ought Nellie, for he has taken a great fancy to you ; he 
told me you had a true woman's fiatce.' 

I was thankful to be able to say without effort that I liked Mr. 
Clive exceedingly, though I thought him reserved and a little proud, 

' He strikes me, I must say, Milly, as the most melancholy man 
I have ever seen ; he must have known great trouble.' 

*So Arthur says, but I don't know ; 1 thinks he gets overworked 
sometimes ; and then it is so dull for him living all alone in that 
great gloomy parsonage-house, with not a soul to speak to but old 
Hannah and her husband. It is such a dear old place, with a great 
lawn, and a sun-dial, and a lime walk, and the rooms are so beauti- 
fully furnished — those at least that he uses ; he shuts up half It 
is a great pity however he does not do as Mr. Hume used to do — 
give clerical parties, I mean, garden parties and tea-fights for the 
gentry ; he is obliged, of course, to treat the school children some- 
times. And then he will not visit enough, and people like to be 
friendly with their clergyman, and so he is not popular, though the 
poor worship him. Did you hear how he nursed them at the time 
of that horrible fever ?* 

I told her I had. 

* Was it not brave and heroic, when every one else was running 
away ? but I wish he would make the gentry love him too ; I often 
tell him it is wrong to make distinctions' 

* He seems to come to you often enough.* 

' Yes, to see Arthur, he is very fond of Arthur. I give him a 
lecture sometimes when he comes, and tell him he ought to go to 
other houses than Hurst-hall and Rose Cottage, but it is £dl no 
good ; only Miss Rivers manages to get him now and then, and I 
don't care for him to go there.' 

* That looks as if you want to monopolize him.' 

* I — ^he does not come to see me, but Arthur — I tell you he and 
Arthur are groat friends^ and they like «acb. Q\!lci<» N«r) \Bk>xODht 
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Perhaps so, pretty Milly ; only, why start and flush and pluma 
yourself with such trembling hands ? The little love story I was 
reading from life inspired me with a tender interest ; and all that 
evening I watched Milly*s pretty ways, half childish, half womanly, 
as by a thousand little unconscious acts she showed her preference 
for the young clergyman — watched her, as one human sister should 
watch another, with deep and loving sympathy. 

When I had seen the happy little creature nod her last adieus 
from the carriage door I went into the deserted drawing-room, and 
Herwald followed me. 

' Dudley has gone down the avenue with Clive for a moonlight 
stroll, but I am so stiff from rowing that I begged off. What a nice 
day we have had, thanks to you, Nellie ; I have never enjoyed one 
more. Don't you like that sweet little Milly V 

* She is a dariing, so childish, so unaffected, so loving ; but, 
Herwald, it is clear that there will be a match some of these days.' 

For answer he stared at me. 

* It is easy to see who thinks Milly the dearest little thing in the 
world too ; and as for her, poor child, her heart has long ago been 
won, I believe Mr. Clive is indeed a happy man.' 

* Nellie,' said Herwald, with a sudden sternness in his look and 
voice, * what nonsense are you talking about Mr. Clive ?' 

* Nonsense !' I repeated, rather nettled, * I am not quite blind, 
Herwald, if you are. Mr. Clive's lover-like attentions and Mill/s 
happy acceptance of them are sufficiently palpable, I should think, 
to every one.' 

He started up, striking upon the table impatiently. 

* I entreat you, Nellie, not to lose your usual good sense ; this is 
no matter for jesting.' 

* Neither do I desire to jest,' I answered, flushing up hotly ; 
*you ought to khow me better by this time.' 

* Then what on earth do you mean by broaching such impossi- 
bilities ? ' he asked, questioning my face with astonished eyes. 

* Dear Herwald, if you will listen to me quietly, and not fly out 
so, I will explain what I mean. You cannot imagine I wish to 
mock you or your friends. I say again, it is easy to see Mr. Clive 
dotes on Milly VaUghari, and she, dear little creature, loves him 
with all her heart' 

I was not prepared, as I thus decidedly reiterated my belief, to 
see Herwald turn pale as death, and clutch the arms of his chair in 
sudden terror ; and in a moment the miserable idea rushed upon 
me, that I was cruelly wounding him, that perhaps he loved her 
himself, else why this unconquerable agitation, this unmistakable 
terror? In my turn I began to quake. 

' Nellie dear,' he said, speaking in a choked, hurried voice, 
' unsay all that again, in pitVs sake. You cannot mean anything so 
dreadful, so improbable, flubert Clive love Milly ?' 

It was too late to go back now, so I said, hesitating and looking 
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down, that I could not but think tliat Mr. Clive was seeking ber Gi 
his wife- 

Henvald threw up his hands with a horrified gesture. 

' But he canimt, tht: idea is absurd. He is a married man.* 

'You mean a widower?' 

' I mean no such thing. Poor Hubert has a wife living ii 
lunatic asylum at Colchester.' 

It was my turn now to gasp and turn pale; and for s 
minutes we said noihing, only looking at each other widi horri6« 
eyes. At last 1 said indignantly — 

' Oh, Hcrwald, it is monstrous ; how dare he, how dare he g 
on like this if he be a married man ? She does not know it, p 
child, and she loves hiin, as wc all of us love once in our lives, V 
the strengtlt of her innocent heart.' 

' I pray heaven diat you may be mistaken, Nellie.' 

' He is a bad man, he is wicked to do like this,' I exclaiinej 
passionately. 

*No, no, there is an error somewhere; either he is blind or 
lamentably weak ; but bad — I tell you that there is not a truer 
Christian or a niore iinsellish man than Hubert Clive in this world. 
Uh, poor Hubert, what a life has his been t Listen, NeUie, and 

fity him, ay, pity him from the depths of your woman's heait, fat 
am going to tell you his story, that you may judge bim more 
leniently, and I shall tell il from the very beginning. 

' Hubert Clive is of noble birth ; he was the sixth and youngest 
son of a needy peer, aiid for him as for his four elder brothers 
there was litde or no provision. As for the heir, he early provided 
himself with a rich wife, and lived merrily, though not too wisely, 
on her money ; and for the others, two entered the army, and fell 
6ghting for iheir country, one went to sea, and the fourth picked up, 
somcliow, an attach^ to the Russian embassy, 

'As for Hubert, a good-natuted uade sent him to the imivecsily, 
intending him for the law ; and at the close of a prosperous college 
career he set up chambers in London and read for his lift This 
time was the happiest diat Hubert ever knew, not only because he 
was young, happy-natured, and industrious, but because fortune 
had been kind to him and given him an object for which to labour, 
and this was the love of his betrothed wife and cousin. Amy Vlliiers. 

' Worldly folks said it w.is a wild project of old Villiers allowing 
this engagement between his beautiful heiress and a needy young 
barrister, but Mr. Villiers had some odd out-of-the-way nodnns cxt 
this subject, and Amy's blue eyes and heart were set on her bandr 
some cousin Hubert ; and so the old story was suffered to be told 
merrily al Gmnlham House. Mr. Villiers only imposed one con- 
dition : Hubert was not to marry Amy till he had an income suffi- 
cient to render hint independent of his wife's money, and to this b« 
willingly assented, and the work went chectfully on. ,»^™ 

' Fortuae favoiirs the brave ; one da.') \jOTi CuNt -wn^si ^^^H 
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ton to give up the law, and take orders at once, as a rich living' 
offiTcd to him, and was to be kept till he could hold it for himselC 
Now, Hubert had a tender conscience, and he did not like entering 
the Church for mercenary motives, or even with the idea of hasten- 
inj^ his union with Amy ; but when his father came up in person, 
and represented to him how hardly lie could afford even the small 
' income Hubert was drawing from him, and how necessary it was 
for him to become independent of his family, he reluctantly yidded, 
and went up to Oxford to take orders. 

' His first sermon was preached at Grantham, and Amy came to 
hear him, and another young lady came too, who had lately arrived 
at die house for a long visit ; and this young lady was Amy's cousin 
and friend, Harriette Falconer. Hubert did not much admire this 
new addition to Grantham, though she was a handsome girl with a 
dark brunette face and great luminous eyes ; but though he was 
never more than commonly civil, and seldom looked at her, 
Harriette iFalconer madly and wickedly dared to love her cousin^ 
betrothed with a love that was hopeless and foolish enough. 

* Time went on, and Hubert was delicately but earnestly wooing 
Amy, who had suddenly turned wilful, and refused to fix the tin>e 
for their marriagei alleging that she was too young, and he too^ to 
Mttle down. 

' '' I am not good enough for a clergyman's wife,'' she would say^ 
'' and I want a little more fun and gaiety before I go and bury my- 
self in that prim old parsonage. Don't tease me any more about it^ 
till after our great ball on the tenth of next month ; you know, papa 
says we can never attend properly to two things at a time, and 1 
want this to be the most splendid affair the county has seen for 
years." 

* ** But Amy," Hubert answered sadly, *' how can you care for 
these gaieties from which my cloth excludes me? you must know 
I can take no part in the coming ball." 

*" Oh yes, you can, you must ; you can't dance, I suppose, but 
you can stand and look on, and make yourself agreeable, and be 
ready if i want to talk to you, and not be jealous if 1 notice other 
people ; for it is my birth-aay f^e, you know, and papa has ord^txi 
me a set of torquoise and diamonds ; and it would look so strange 
if you were not there ; do be good, Hue dear, and do just as I ask 
you." 

* So Hubert stroked the golden curls and promised ; and as he 
left her, he came upon Harriette Falconer just entering, with her 
(ace lit up with a strange triumphal expression. 

* He passed her with the curt word and smile which was all he 
ever gave her ; but it would have been well if Hubert's sleepy gray 
eyes had opened themselves to watch her more, to detect her skilful 
manoeuvres, her cruel stealthy game ; but only occupied with his 
idol, he took no notice of the c^uiet, dark girl who so often crossed 
Hk^ jMth. BvA, alas iat 1pm 1 m Hacriette's subtle, stnms hands^ 
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Amy^ weak impressionable natwre was plastic as clay in the hands 
of the potter ; hinted innuendoes, covert sneers, cold sarcasms at 
the model young clergyman, the gray dreary parsonage-house, the 
dull monotonous life to which his wife would be condemned, all ■ 
worked like leaven, till the whole girlish heart was leavened. 

* The night of the ball arrived. Hubert, in his quiet high-church 
dress, stood and watched Amy in azure clouds of gauze being 
whirled before him in the dizzy waltz j watched with pangs of 
jealousy mote easily felt than described. Once he caught hold of 
her as she passed. 

* " Amy, 1 want to speak to yoit*' 

* " Yes, darUng,'* and Amy put on her most coaxing face, and 
shook out the curls the dance had disarranged, till the jasmine buds 
^f her wreath trembled again. It was very pleasant to be called 
darling by an angel in a blue cloud, and so Hubert felt, and it was 
in a gentler tone that he said — 

* ** Amy, I do not think it looks well for you to be dancing so 
often with Sir Ralph Percy; you have been with him half the 
evening." 

* Amy's eyes stole towards the heavily moustacbed Guardsman^ 
who w^s again approaching to fetch her, and said quickly— 

* " This time I must, for I am engaged, but after that I will take 
care ;" and smiling in her cousin's face she suffered Sir Ralph to 
4ake her away. 

* " What mufiii -clei^^ymen look in a ball-room,* said Amy's 
partner, with a sneer, quite ignoring the fact that it was \itx fianci 
of which he spoke. Amy coloured, but did not reply, but all the 
rest of the evening Hubert felt rather than saw how she avoided 
him. 

* The next two or three weeks that followed the ball were not 
happy ones ; Amy became more captious and difficult to please day 
by day, and the more she frowned on Hubert the more she smiled 
and coquetted with Sir Ralph Percy. 

' One morning Hubert called, and went up as usual unannounced 
to his cousin's boudoir to find it empty \ Amy's golden head was 
not bending over her embroidery-frame, and while he waited, im- 
patiently toying with the little giove that lay on the table, Harriette 
came down, the tears streaming from her eyes, a letter in her hand. 

*" Read that, my poor, poor friend," she cried. 

' Hubert was not a man physically or n^ntally strong, and when 
be had snatched the letter from her hand, and seen at the bottom 
ef the page, " Your affectionate cousin. Amy Percy," he sunk down 
half fainting, like a girl. It was a cruel blow, for if ever man loved 
a woman, Hubert loved Amy ; and the agony of mind he suffered 
in consequence brought on brain fever. 

' When he arose from that long weary sickness, and was able to 
take his place in the pulpit again, the (vrsllVvm^>isax.Tc«x>Kv% ^^"^^^ 

Bu Midilfiik biting lu8 heavy nwuBiaec^bftVii Vijfc'V'^^^^^^^*^^^ 
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Lady Percy beside him, her girlish beauty heightened by bridal 
finery. Jt was pride that bore Hubert through that and many 
succeeding services ; and presently Sir Ralph ceased to come, and 
^after that Amy. 

* All that my poor friend wished at this time was to be left alone 
to his misery, but there was one whose continual coming wearied 
him beyond measure. It was Harriette, whose flowers, fruit, books, 
and proffered sympathy were alike irksome ; yet how could he be 
ungrateful for such kindness ? How look coldly on one whose sad 
pale face testified how she felt for him ? 

* Presently, so lonely was his outer life, so dreary the void 
within, he ceased to dread her visits, nay, liked and encouraged 
them, believing he had found a true friend. I do not know how it 
happened, whether Harriette purposely betrayed herself and the love 
which had taken its root in a curse ; but one day Hubert knew he 
was beloved, hopelessly, faithfully, it seemed to him. Then, with a 
generosity unparalleled in men, he swore another human being 
should never suffer what he had suffered ; and that if Harriette^ 
who had been so true a friend to him in his misery, could be 
content with mere esteem and friendship, he would make her his 
wife. It was what she had toiled and worked wickedly for ; it was 
not she that would say him nay. 

* So Hubert took her home to the gray old parsonage ; and in 
the parsonage pew, where he had hoped to see the sweet girl face 
framed in its golden hair, sat Haniette Clive with her dusky face 
and luminous black eyes. 

* Oh, woe for the day when he took her home as bride ; before 
two months were over that awful temper displayed itself, which wafi 
the precursor of insanity. Almost before the honeymoon was out 
he had seen the dark handsome face convulsed and livid with 
passion, and had heard words that '* vexed his righteous soul" 

* What he suffered that year is known only to him and heaven ; 

Hubert sometimes compares it shudderingly to a hell upon earth ; 

'Sensitive as a woman, and with tlie finest moral feelings, he felt 

himself defiled, coming in contact with that stormy debased natureL 

.Then and not till then he knew who originated and widened the 

breach between him and Amy ; who had encouraged Sir Ralph, 
and assijsted them in their work of treachery. Every occasion 
he gave her for jealousy ; and hers was " cruel as the grave," and 
could be evoked by a trifle ; she tore open the festering wounds : 
she taunted him with the old dear life ; and had not this time had 
an end, Hubert must have died, or fled, or gone mad ; the man 
was growing haggard and miserably ilL At last to Harriette was 
vouchsafed the divine rights of maternity ; and there was given to 
her a boy, beautiful as an angel, and with his father's eyes. 

' When Hubert took his first-bom in his arms, his whole inner 

being was stirred within him, and a flood of tenderness rose up lA 

his heart for his hoy. He ibrgot it w9A HameC\ef« zsa^ tiot Aaiy% 
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di9d, he forgot the crutl taunts and sneers, the old miserable iiftu 
as he wept and prayed over his treasure. Long hours he watched 
silently hy the cot of the wondrous boy ; stroking the crumpled fingers, 
and gazing on the innocent baby face — but alas for him, Heaven 
had not ordained that this should be the " son of his consolation.* 
One night when the drowsy nurse slept, Harriette rose up and 
strangled her child.' 

* Oh, Herwald, Herwald,' I half screamed, 'how horrible.' 
*They knew then the girl was mad — would they had discovered 

it before ! and as soon as they could move her, they took her to the 
Colchester asylum, and there she has been ever since. 

*When this terrible event was bruited abroad, Hubert fled, a 
curate did his work, and he never again showed his face in Grant- 
ham parish* 

*When he returned from his wanderings, he exchanged his 
living for one half its vahie, where he is noW ; and here he lives and 
works and preaches, carrying day by day the cross that has eaten so 
deeply into his flesh. Here he resides in his dull old parsonage- 
house, half of which is shut up, patiently enduring life ; time has 
wrought some good, but the melancholy is deep-rooted, and never, 
I fear, to be wholly effaced ; at least while Harriette inhabits her 
dreary prison. You can hardly read this tragedy in tlie proud 
weary face, but at least you can understand the lifeless delivery, the 
crushed broken heart.' 

* And what of Lady Percy ?' 

* I saw her once some time ago ; they live some eighteen miles 
from here, in a place Sir Ralph has recently bought ; but I assure 
you, that in the haggard sickly face I scarcely recognized the beau- 
tiful Amy, Hubert described. Ah ! she sowed the wind to reap 
the whirlwind. Sir Ralph is a hard, stem husband to her, not cruel 
in actual ill-usage, but prodigal of coarse sneers and contemptuous 
language, which most surely crush a woman's heart 

' That she is childless does not mend matters, for Sir Ralph 
ardently desires an heir ; and so she drags on a weary existence, 
an unloved, unhonoured wife. Hubert knows this, and it forms 
no slight portion of his daily trial Tell me, NeUie, do you nc^ 
pity the man V 

* I do, I do, Herwald, with all my heart and soul ; but oh, not 
even this can excuse him from appearing to be what he is not' 

* I have often told him that it might lead to wrong, but I never 
thought of anything like this ; and he could not bear his miserable 
story to transpire. Oh, Nellie, what shall we do ?' 

'Only one thing ; I must go to-morrow and warn M illy, somehow/ 

* You V said Herwald, with a mixture of surprise and admiration 
ki his tone. 

* Yes, there is no one else, only a woman can break it gently 
cnou^ ; but I would go a hundred miles rather than ha.v^ ti;^ 4s^^ 
foor nneonsdous MiHy/ 
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' You have a brave, tender heart, Nellie ; you are a true Womatv 
Go on your sad errand, and Heaven be with you. I see it now, 
she does like him ; oh, why was I 80 blind ? What, what will 
Arthur say ?' 

* Oh, what indeed, Herwald ? you must expostulate with Mr. 
Qive ; he cannot be suffered to go there day after day ; we must 
spare the dear child.' 

* I — I shall not have the courage, Nellie.' 

*You must — but hush, here comes Dudley. I will ride over 
before lunch, remember. Herwald, good-night' * 

Herwald's hand was quite trembling and cold as it touched 
pine, and my own was no better^ and short and restless was the 
sleep pf both of us that night 



CHAPTER XIV. 



*A.t fond lelss, and tlitn we sever, 
Ae farewell, alas, far ever ; 
Deep is hecgrt-wrung tears I'll pledge thee» 
Warring sighs and groans I'll wage thee. 



Who can say that fortune griftves htm 
While the star of hope she leaves himf 
Me na cheerful twinkle lights me, 
Dark despair around benights me.' 

Robert Buma^ 



The great park lay shimmering and sparkling in the morning sun. 
Only the faintest of breezes stirred the old tree tops, eliciting 
rustling whispers in return ; millions of dew-drops still rung their 
noiseless silver bells ; the insect world was astir, and the air 
jubilant with bird choruses. Slowly from between the beech-trees 
came the meek-faced does to crop their dainty herbage, and look 
around them with shy bright eyes ; while their fawns gambolled in 
the dell-like hollows and round the moss-patched trunks, and up 
and down the slanting sunny glades. All was light, gladness, and 
perfume, morning joy and morning breezes ; yet, O Divine Giver of 
Good, Thou akme canst tell what this day shall bring forth to me 
and all of us. A gloomy night-vision is clinging round me, a 
feverish restlessness from last night's talk and resolution, and 
through it all an old refrain is haunting my lips with its quaint 
rhytimi and sweet expression of hope — 

* Be the day weary, be the day \oaz» 
Presently ringeth to evensong ; ' 

and as I slowly repeat it, I have a strange longing for this day to 
be over and gone, and then I stretch out my face to the cool morn*^ 
i(i|E air with the weary gasping of one to whom night has been a 
long misery and unrest Suddenly the stijlness is invacied, the does 
ittkmly retreat to sylvan fastnesses, quick footsteps brush l^e dew 
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tR^ cri&p the few early fallen leaves, and then I see Allan's stdlwart 
form and bronzed beard as he strides rapidly down one of die broad 
glades^ the tawny muzzled hounds following him with drooping 
head. 

Presently one stops, listens, and utters an uneasy whine, which 
ends in Leo's well>known muffled bark ; Max chimes in lustily, and 
as if in obedience to a distant whistle, they make back to the house: 
Allan stops too, and leans with folded arms against a tree ; and i 
know it is the master long before 1 see him cross the park with his * 
erect young head and careless springy step, then pause with cheery 
greeting at Allan's side, i watch them disappear, and then rousing 
myself from lazy reverie, hasten my toilette, and after half an hour's 
quiet read, go down to the chintz parlour. I found Herwald sitting 
at the breakfas/t-tabla opening letters and cutting the newspapers 
while talking to Dudley. Ifiie morning stroll had not given him 
his usual colour, and his whole manner was flurried and uneasy. 

' I have ordered the horses at half-past ten ; is that right, 
Nellie I' 

* Yes, quite' — ^and then I lean over my plate with a sudden sick- 
ness of heart 

* Where do we ride V asks Dudley, looking up from his Eraser 
wonderingly. 

* Oh, to the farm, — I have another hour's business there ; but I 
have promised to drop Nellie at Rose Cottage on our way.' 

* 1 shall not let her ride at ail, unless she eat some breakfast,* 
replied Dudley. ' Where is your appetite ? have you not slept well, 
yoii little white mouse?' 

Herwald looked across at me with an uneasy smile, and I 
answered nervously ; for I had a feeling that Dudley's quiet eyes 
were scanning our faces, and had found out that all was not right ; 
nothing vras said, however, and as soon as I dared 1 ran out of the 
room to don my riding-habit 

As Herwald mounted me, he whispered * Courage, Nell ; it may 
all be a mistake ;' but I shook my head mournfully as I stroked 
Larkspur's glossy mane ; some instinct warned me to the contrary. 

Such a sweet bright morning for our ride, such fresh breezes 
rippling our hair, sudi sun -flecked fields and tender cloud-screened 
skies. The horses danced and curvetted along the smooth whito 
roads, and now and th n we halted under the shade to notice some 
wondrous blending of tints in the landscape, some picturesque 
nook, some fragments of natural beauty, but through it ail the 
old refrain haunted me — 

* Be the day weary, be the day long^ 
Presently ringeth to evensong.' 

till I grew quite dizzy and confused. 

* Here we are ; take Miss Mortimer's horse, William,' and Her- 
waki alighting lifts me off and sets open the little gate that cU^sxsa 
after me with an uneasy dang. 1 acaxceVY Yi&ax \)i*& ^Yti^^^^^^'' Qa^^ 
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speed yoa * as I walk up the little pebbly p^th, so intently am \ 
looking at the gp*een bowery p>orch and open door. The click of 
the gate reached Mill/s ears, for she came running out, her dimpled 
arms bare to tlie elbow, and her trim figure disguised by a huge 
floury apron. 

'bfa, you dear, good Nellie, to come so soon again ; no, I dare 
not touch you, I should soil your pretty blue habit ; come in here 
and sit do^vn and make yourself comfortable, V\[ be with yon as 
soon as ever I have put the cakes in the oven ;' and clapping her 
little hands she danced out of the room. 

I neither sat down nor made myself comfortable, a dull pain 
At my heart forbade that ; the dread of what I had to say, and how 
she would take it ; so I lisdessly turned over one or two books on 
the table, and then stood at the window looking at Arthur's carefully 
trimmed flower-beds, and listening to the chirping little voice in the 
back kitchen. 

J Presently she returned, the hideous bib-apron removed, all fresh 
and clean in her crisp morning cambric and jaunty blue ribbons. 

• You naughty child,' she said, after smothering me with kisses, 
'why don't you take off your hat and gloves ? I must do it for you ;' 
and acting on her word she smoothed my rumpled hair, and made 
me rest in the easy-chair. 

* Now you will stay with me to-day, won't you, dear ? we shall 
be alone till dinner-time, when Arthur will be back ; we shall have 
the grouse for dinner and a mulberry-pudding, and Bridget shall 
make us some cream sauce. Never mind your habit ; what does it 
matter ! we will have a long cozy day.' 

It was hard to refuse her pretty request, but I told her that I 
had only another week to stay at the Hall, and that Herwald would 
pot like to spare me a whole day, or Dudley either ; so pouting, she 
reluctantly let me have my way. For a quarter of an hour I sat 
thus literally on thorns, listening to Mill/s joyous prattle, and won- 
derful scraps of news ; how Sukey, the little black pig, had been 
crushed by his brothers and sisters ; how there were a doz^n little 
yellow chicks just out of the shell ; and lastly, how Arthur had had 
tiiat morning a strange piece of luck, in the ohape of an anonymous 
envelope fiill of bank-notes, directed in a strange hand, from an un- 
ImoMm friend. 

And then Milly went on to say, how she hoped Arthur would get 
a new great-coat for the winter with part of it ; and how she was 
kmging for a pretty scarlet cloak, like Abbie Heme wore on 
Sunday, and so on, and so on — and all the time I was wondering' 
how 1 was to start the unhappy subject 

Suddenly she startled me by herself leading unconsciously to the 
object of my visit. 

. * Mt. Clive called this morning, on his way to church, to tell me 
poor Betsy Morris died last night' Betsy Morris was the woman 
whose unhappy life he had related to u& -ansks th& toulberry-tree 
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rthat evening. Now was the time — and turning cold all over, and 
with a violent tlirobbing at my heart, T rushed into it 

* Milly, do you know, Hervvald has told me something so strange 
, about Mr. Clive, I wonder if you have ever heard it' 

Perhaps my visible paleness and abrupt manner of speaking dis- 
concerted Milly, for she left off tapping on the floor with her pretty 
- foot, and looked up at me startled 

' Something strange ! no indeed, what can it be V 

* 1 told you yesteixiay that I thought him the most melancholy 
man I had ever seen ; and you yourself said that it was Arthur's, 
your brother's, opinion, I mean, that he had known some great 
trouble.* 

* Well,' she said, rather impatiently. 

'Well, something I chanced to say last night to Herwald induced 
him to tell me the history of his hfe ; it was very sad, Milly, very 
sad, and very strange, and he has indeed bitter reason for his worn, 
unhappy £ace.' 

She was very pale now, but her soft eyes seemed to ask me to 
go on. 

* It is a long story, and a terrible one, and somehow I cannot 
bear to tell it ; bat surely, Milly you cannot be ignorant that Mr. 
Clive is a married man.' 

*A widower, Nellie?' It was the same question I had asked 
Herwald. 

* Alas, no ! oh, Milly, how shall I tell you ? Mr. Clive has 
a wife living, a poor mad wife, shut up somewhere in a lunatic 
asylum.' 

Milly Vaughan did not faint or scream, or become hysterical, 
when I had thus by one cruel sentence wrecked her life's joy ; but 
the little dark face grew cold and rigid as stone, and the blade eyes 
suddenly looked wan and hollow, and unnaturally large. 

* Do not tell me you were ignorant of this, Milly ; surely, surely 
you must have known it before ? ' 

It was to say something — for was not the evidence of her igno- 
rance before my eyes ? 

' I did not know,' she said ; and then flushed suddenly, pain- 
fully, cruelly,. till face, neck, and arms became crimson with the 
shame of having loved unsought I saw her trying to hide it, trying 
to speak, crushing the small hands together ruthlessly ; but it was 
all no good, and muttering something about Bridget and burning 
cakes, she hurried from the room. I dared not follow her. It came 
upon me all at once, what a stranger I was to this poor girl, who 
had so interested me ; what right had I to intrude into her heart's 
secret? and yet how could she, so soft, so childlike, so clinging, 
bear this great trouble alone ? She loved him — ah, there was no 
denying it, and as I remembered the startled eyes, the small white 
face, and Uiought of the shadow that misplaced affection must cast 
over her young Ufe, my anger was \Auet a^ti%x.\3fmL HiX^fiRfe 
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duplicky had been the cause, and my eyes brimmed over with a 
sudden tide of sympathy. Presently 1 heard her slow, gliding step, 
;but I would not turn round, till she came up and silently stood by 
me. The sight of the little weary face touched me inexpressibly, 
and with a tender word or two I stroked her hair. The touch, the 
wqrd, unlocked the floodgates of her heart ; two little soft hands 
suddenly clasped my waist, and laying her head on ray bosom she 
broke out into passionate weeping. I pray Heaven that I may never 
hear a woEian weep as Milly did that day ; my neck was wet with 
her tears, my heart ached to hear those terrible sobs. 

As I pressed the trembling little creature to me, 1 seemed to feel 
it all, that awful shrinking from suffering, the first startled look into 
the cup that she must drink to the dregs, and her shuddering 
aguish at the tasle of it Heaven help her, the child has a woman's 
)teart, and as a woman must she love and suffer. 

I do i^ot know whether she felt my kisses and tears on her face, 
but presently the torrent of her grief was dried up, and she wept no 
niore. 

* Tell me all,' she said, in a low whisper, * all, all — I cannot 
ti^eve it' 

I told h^ the sad history, toudung lightly on its worst points. 
She never moved or spoke till I had finished, then 

* Poor, poor fellow— poor Hubert' 

I made answer sternly, * I cannot forgive him, Milly ; he has 
laiieUy wronged you by his reticence, he has shown pitiable weak- 
nessi.' 

She laid her hand on my lips, trembling in every limb. 

* Don't say diat, don't say that, whatever you think. Remember 
I loye hini, oh, ever so dearly.' 

f Ijte ha$ won that love from you, Milly ; the fault is his, not 
yours.' 

* There is i>o fault — none, he never asked me for it, he used to 
come and like to talk to me ; and you know his way ; I tliought he 
loved me. Dp^s he uot Wveinie, Nellie ? ' 

Oh those piteous, yearning eyes. 

' I do not know, dear Milly ; but whether he does or not he is 
very culpable — ^very ; how dare he love any girl with a wife livii\g?' 
'But I did not know, Nellie, how could 1?' 

* My child ' 

' Don't call me that,' she cried passionately, 'no one must rail mo 
t)^t \ oh, would that I were but one again,' and she moaned aloud 
in her misery. 

' My poor MiUy, you are blameless, indeed, indeed you are, it 
is he ^ 

' If you wish to comfort me,' she interrupted, * do not speak 
a^iost him, it gives me such cruel pain. I am not angry with him| 
Mo^ no one else has a right to be ; I am only very, very unhappy. 
Agmiist nev^ se^ him moje ; oh» NeWxe, I iocgou' 
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*Wliat. love ?' for she had turned white again to her* veiy lips. 
*'He is coming to-night, I cannot see him, I cannot' 

* D6 not fear, darling, he shall not come, we will prevent him, 
Herwald and I.' 

* Herwald knows then?' and she hid her face. 

Presently she raised* her head, and in a calmer tone than before, 
and fixing, her sweet eyes on me, she said, ' No, I shall never' sea 
him again, Arthur will not either^ he wili be too angry, but you and 
Herwald mtis^, and I want you to tell him, if he seem pained and 
miserable about it, that I am not angry with him, that I could not 
be, that I have not a harsh thought in my heart to him, but that ic 
is only so full, so full of pity. Something tells me that he will 
suffer greatly when we are parted, and I should like him to know 
that I shall always love him and think of him as we do of the dead» 
Hist as kindly and as purely; but I shall never think of him living^ 
lest it break my heart, and I must live for my poor boy's sake.' 

* Yes, dear, that is indeed an object that should make you feel 
strong ajid brave.' 

' 1 mean ta be brave,' she answered, and the soft child's eyes 
looked steadfast in their anguish ; ' ah, never fear for me, I shall be 
brave enough.' The tiny figure straightened and stiffened itself^ 
and the brown fingers interlaced themselves strongly; oh, Milly 
Vaughan, it is not 1 who doubt your spirit I 

'What ib^at, NelHe? hark!' and a^ she spoke the ringing of 
horses' hoofs became audible. 

' It is Dudley and Herwald come to fetch me.' 

* To fetch you ! oh, must you go ?' and she pressed closer to me 
and laid her cheek fondly on my hand. 

* I fear so, my child ; but I scarcely know how to leave you. 
V/hetk will your brother be back ?' 

' Not before dinner, but indeed, indeed it was not for that I 
spoke ; I shall want a quiet hour sadly, one quiet silent hour in my 
little rbotn upnstairs. 1 am so dizzy while I talk to you, my voice 
sounds as if it belongs to some one else. You will come to me 
s^in, Nellie?' 

* Yes, to-morrow.' 

* Thank you. Hark, there they are,' as the little gate clicked ; 
'let me go, this way,' and she drew me out quickly into the litde 
diurk passage. 

* It is only Herwald, love.' 

* Yes, I know; don't let him speak to me. Good-bye, good-bye,' 
and with quick feverish haste she kissed me, and pushed me gently 
fl-om her. 

Turning I saw Herwald's watchful eyes on us, looking eagerly 
towards the little figure shrinking into the dark comer by the stairs. 
He seemed as if about to take a step forward, but I laid my hand 
wamingly on bis arm and drew him ouu \i^ d^Vjacax^^iSL^^xmKt^^ 
intbcporclu 
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* Well, Nellie, how fares it with the child ?* 

' Sorely, Herwald, sorely. Oh, what a heart-wreck is here !* 
, He paled perceptibly. * Good heavens, can this really be so ? 
Alas ! what cruel thoughtlessness, what irreparable mischief will 
Hubert have to answer for.* 

. ■ * Hush, Dudley is looking towards us. Listen to me a moment 
*— Mr. Clive is coming here this evening ; you must ride over and 
Stop him, and say Milly is unwell ; make any excuse.' 

* I understand,' and -the gravity settled down on his face as he 
arranged my habit, and told Dudley he had business elsewhere, and 
luncheon was not to be detained for him, and then rode quickly 
away. Dudley answered gaily, and then we cantered homewards, 
along the dusty white roads, and under the arching trees ; and the 
same blue sky smiled down upon us, and the same birds chirruped 
^stily forth, a ploughboy whistled a merry tune, and a group erf sun- 
burnt urchins cheered us as we passed ; it was the same happy sun- 
ihiny SQene of two hours ago, and yet how different And then out 
of my full heart I told my brother all — the weakness and the sin,, 
and the love that was founded on the sand, and as I finished it we 
rode up the old avenue, and slackened rein at the open door. 
Dudle/s sympathy was great, and he quite understood me when I 
told him I longed for a few hours' quiet, and would meet him and 
Herwald at dinner-time. 

^ I was indeed painfully harassed, and felt weary and unstrung ; 
so I spent the delicious afternoon in the most retired spot I could 
find, the summer-house in the wild garden that stood facing the 
bo\vding»alIey. There among belting greens, and listening to the 
cawing of the distant rookery, I sat gazing up into the intense^ 
summer blue, and thinking out the problem of hfe; 

At the appointed hour I entered the long drawing-room ; as I 
did so, some one rose from the couch opposite me, bowed, and came 
forward with smile and outstretched hand : it was Mr. Chve. 

In my sudden surprise and terror at confronting him, I could 
6nd nothing to say ; and silently took shelter under Dudley's wing, 
from whence I looked timidly out on the man who was Milly's fata. 
As I did so, I could not help commenting on the wonderful bright- 
ness that his face just then wore ; it was what Herwald called- his 
• Angel Gabriel look ;' there was a warmth of expression, a tone, a 
colouring, that hid the worn lines, and filled up the haggard out- 
line ; a look of mingled repose and benevolence shining in the 
luminous eyes. He and Herwald had evidently been talking 
earnestly, but not on that ; the pleased interest, the thoughtf^ 
smile hardly belonged to that subject. Dinner was announced, 
Mr. Clive with his usual stately courtesy taking me in ; but as 
Herwald motioned me to his right hand^ the table divided us, for 
which I was not sorry. 

Somehow 1 could not smile and talk to this man as if nothing 
Aad happened, as Dudley and Herwald vier^ do\xv^\ ioc i i<&ltaU 
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Hie more sore and mdignant at the sight of his unwonted animatiaiC 
Nay more, in the irritaiion of my feelings, I even mi5judged Herwald; 
Iieading lii^ table with his usual easy grace ; but had 1 looked 
deeper, I might have noticed how nervously he spoke and laughedj 
bow anxiously bis eyes followed his servants' moveineris round the 
table, as if he would hasten them ; and how rarely he met the 
guest's eyes to whom he was shcm-Ing such high-bred courtesy. 

From a silent musing (it Into which 1 bad fallen I suddenly 
roused up to find Mr. Clive expatiatins; eloquendy on the beauty of 
abstract truth, and defeuding it against Dudley, who was evidently 
casting some slur on its volciries. With a sudden intolerable inw 
pulse, ) rushed into the discussion. 

'1 think 1 side with Dudley, Mr. Clive— that truth is more 
preached than practised.' 

I had been so silent and abstracted all dinner-time, thai they all 
fitarted at my abrupt mode of speech, and Mr. Clive inclined his 
head courteously as he answered — 1 

' Pardon me, Miss Mortimer, if 1 presume to disagree with yoof 
brother's sweeping assertion concerning poor fallen humanity; In 
my opinion the lie direct is rater than you imagine — save among' 
BOiool-boys and cowards.' > 

' If you mein by Ihe lie direct a mere verbal falsehood, perhapi ■ 
you are right, Mr. Clive,' 1 answered ; 'yet how many men do yoa^ 
Euppose, righteous, well-meaning men, act thai lie at one time at 
other of their htes, and are judj;ed not by men but by Heaven? la 
not tbe one sin di. i*reat or greater ihan the odicr ; the kiss of Judad ' 
lore heinous than the lie of Ananias and Sapphira ? ' i 

'There you are light ; but I do not think 1 entirely follow your 
meaning I' .t 

Was 1 going too far ? for Dudley was turning red, and Herwald 
was pushing the claret'jtig towards hiiu, with a. quick nervous 
gesture, to bide his embanassnienu 

' My meaning is simple enough. In your argument I think yoa 
dwell too much on trudilul speech, arid less on truthful action ; to 
evade, to dis^'uise, to keep back, part, or ilie whole of a malteri 
— n be as hurthil 10 the moral nature as even the lie direct No 
can so sin with impunity ; that which is told in the ear shall be 
proclaimed on the housetops ; and to the man who seems to ba 
what he is not, be il in matters great or small, only evil can result 
irom it, evil to himself, or to others mure innocent of t^ile than t^J 

1 felt i had said too much when 1 saw Mi, Cliv^ ashen Sacei 
and the twitching movement of bis lips, and I was certain of it 
when Herwald, .'ising hastily, proposed adjourDment to the drawing. 
loom. Bitterly repenting' my one gieat fault, a tendency to im- 
pulsive spectfCi, I went out to the terrace and paced disturbedly tA 
Bitd fro. What right had 1 to meddle with this man's secret life^ 
and to recall to his mind '.he painful ivivn^cs oi vXie ^^a-^vl iTvi-*.' ' 
good had I dijne to commence thav wtadi i. tow^i toovV^'^***' 
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The more I cooled down, the more I marvelled at the audacity of 
my words, and the intolerable but courageous impulse that impelled 
me to speak them ; and the more I felt how impossible it would be 
for me to look Mr. Clive comfortably in the face agaia 

Quick footsteps ringing on the terrace behind me interrupted my 
remorseful soliloquy, and with a sudden terror 1 turned to find my« 
self confronting Mr. Clive. 

' Miss Mortimer, can you grant me the favour of a few minutes' 
conversation with you ? I have something particular to say ; may 
I suggest a turn or two in the shrubberies^ whei^ we shall be able 
iQ.taK more imrestrainedly than here V 

He offered me his arm, which I declined, though at the same 
tbne signifying my readiness tQ accompany him ; indeed, I could do 
no less, for though the words were courteous, the tone in which he 
uttered them was peremptory in the extreme, and admitted of no 
denial ; but oh, Nellie Mortimer, if this will not be a life-long lesson 
to vou never to interfere again in the business of strangers^ but 
lather, like the Levite, ' pass by on the other sida*^ 

We had entered the shubberies and were threading their narrow 
vrmding paths, cri^^nng the fallen leaves with our feet, but still my 
companion walked silently by my side, with his white impassive 
fauce and his proud sensitive mouth still perceptibly quivering. He 
seemed to feel it tremble, and once or twice raised his hand to 
steady it and bit the neidier Up till the blood seemed ready to 
start ; till suddenly and abruptly he wheeled round, and fixing 
kis gray eyes piercingly on my face, as if to read my every thought, 
said— 

'Miss Mortimer, you addressed mejust now at the dinner^table 
in words and tone suggestive of hidden meaning. I do not say you 
intended to convey such to my mind, but 1 am terribly sensitive, 
and something in your manner disturbed me with a vague sense of 
discomfort 1 therefore put the question to you, which I beg you to 
answer feahkly, was your speech purely accidental, or was it — ' he 
paused for a moment, and then went on, ' was it designedly irul un- 
generously pointed at me ?' 

Dead silence, only the rustling of the damp crisp leaves, only 
the chirping good-nights of the birds^ only the quick beating of my 
own uneasy heart 

' Mr. Clive,' 1 said, then Altered and broke down, the last rem- 
nant of courage oozing rapidly away ; till on his repeating his ques- 
tion in a patient weary way, I took -heart of grace, and spoke : 

' I did apply those words to you^ Mr. Clive, and I own now that 
they were ungenerous and unkind.' 

* Indeed I I thought truly, then ; and may I ask what interest 
Miss Mortimer can possibly take in the affairs o£ a perfect stranger, 
and why she should deign to vouchsafe such wholesome and cutting 
tsbukes ?' 

Ui& waaner bad changed, there was sx&ituxts^ ui. VAa -^qqpi 
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sternness and concentrated bitterness, his brow blackened, his eyes 
literalhjr flashed, the whole man, as it were, stood at bay. 

* What you can know of me and of my life, I cannot, nor shall I 
try to guess. Some chance report has perhaps reached and mis- 
guided you, for did you know all, or even the greater part, you 
would scarcely have so insulted the fallen. Tell me, for my honour 
demands it, what you have heard of me ?' 

* Mt Cliye,* I replied, * I know ail ; the betrayed love, the 
treacherous wife, the * 

He stopped me with a face of horror, with a low cry of intoler- 
able pain, as he wrung and threw up his thin hands with a passionate 
gesture to heaven. 

' How long, O Lord, how long !' I heard him murmur through 
his bloodless lips, and then he looked at me with eyes so sad, so 
stem, so reproachful, that I could hardly restrain my tears. * You- 
too, Miss Mortimer ; what, is there not one of your sex g^od and 
gentle throughout ? — and yet I believe there is one ; in my heart of 
hearts I believe there is one too V 

He spoke of Milly ; alas 1 who knew that so well as I ? and tlien 
in a moment I seemed to see the weary little face, to feel again my 
neck wet with her tears ; and in my remembrance of her I tried to 
steel myself, though all ineffectually, against the man before me. 

*You speak of Milly Vaughan, Mr. Clive?* He started and 
looked at me strangely. 

* You have called me ungenerous just now^ and have spoken to 
me harshly, you have a right to hear my defence ; let us walk oa, 
and I will tell you reluctantly and painfully what I know of your 
unhappy story, and of the existence of that miserable woman who 
owns your name.* 

He shuddered all over ; and then, with an effort to keep calm, 
folded his hands behind him, and walked on beside me. 

* I do not ask, I have no right to, why you, a clergvman and 
a married man, act so as to lead strangers tp wrong and injurious 
suppositions ; but I will tell you, that both my brother and I con- 
sioered you and Milly Vaughan on the eve of an engagement, and 
it was my confident and well-pleased assertion of the same that in- 
cited Herwald to an indignant refutation, and an expos^ of the 
whole sad story ; don't blame Herwald, Mr. Clive, he could do no 
less — ;* and here I stopped, for the evidence of his blindness and 
ignorance were before me written legibly on his surprised face. 

'You coupled my name with Miss Vaughan's; you could not 
really have believed that, Miss Mortimer?' 

1 laid my hand on his arm in my earnestness. 

* But I did, Mr. Clive ; consider the error you have been led 
into ; consider how you are even now deceiving her and Arthur 
Vauffhan.' 

* But she does not think I mean tivaX.*^* ^xv\ \vfe \>\TCAi^ v^ ^j^^v.- 
dealy on me that he read my ansv^er mrcv^ i^LC^^Y^^'^^N*^'^^^'^ 
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liave betrayed her innocent love for the world, read it with the 
quickness of one just awaking to the truth. I had hit him now ; 
he stopped and breathed hard like an animal in pain. 

* Is there a curse on me ?' he demanded passionately ; Ms it not 
enough that my life is blasted, and must I be doomed to drag 
another down ? are you going to tell me she loves me, too ? I who 
never knew till this moment that I loved her V 

* Be cakn, Mr. CUve, you frighten me.* 

* Bid Tantalus be calm, when the water of life flowed to his 
thirsting lips and he could not drink of it : bid the condemned be 
calm who have looked into heaven, yet dare not enter. You may 
do so as well as tell me that Milly loves, and bid me be cahn in one 
breath!' 

I had not told him, but his mind had grasped the truth. 

* Loves me,* he continued ; * I tell you I love her, but I never 
knew it : the heavens above be my witness, I never knew it till this 
minute ; oh, my umocent child 1 oh, my wretched blindness ! — 
what shall I do r I cannot tell her, Miss Mortimer ;' and he wrung 
bis hands and groaned. 

* I have spared you that duty, Milly knows alL' 

* No, no, all — Harriette*s miserable existence ; the horrible deed 
—the secret — the shame ? all ?' 

^ * Yes, hush, for pity's sake,* for his wildness terrified me ; ' I 
want to tell you what she said, how lovingly and sweetly she 
ipoke.* 

* She loves me,' he repeated again, ' she loves me, I feel it,' and 
the worn, desperate face softened and grew radiant, transformed 
even, reminding me of how Hubert Clive must have looked when 
he first became assured of Amy*s heart ; but this mood speedily 
changed. 

* Heaven do so to me, and more also, if I would harm one hair 
of her innocent head. If I have sinned, it has been in ignorance ; 
1 knew I worshipped the ground she walked on, 1 knew her pretty 
ways could charm me in my darkest hours ; but dwelling among the 
misty horrible images of the past, I never once thought of this ; and 
now I have wronged her past forgiveness !* 

I spoke to him soothingly and gently, I gave him Milly*s sweet 
message of peace, I prayed him to have pity on himself; but 
thouojh he heard me, and smiled once or twice in a strange un- 
certam way, he never moved or turned his eyes from the distance 
where thev were fixed on Milly*s home just dimly shadowed forth 
between tne trees. 

At last I stopped quite exhausted, and then the silence seemed 
to rouse him. 

* If in her dear love she forgives me, I can never forgive my- 
self.* Then stretching out his arms with his eyes full of tears, 
*Ob, MDly, darling, why have I ever looked into your child's dear 

eyes J oh, Milly, Milly /* and then he broke doviu. 
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Looking tip, r saw Herwald's grave, kind face, and an instant 
sense of comtort came over me. Passing me without a word, he 
went up to his friend and laid a hand upon his shoulder. 

* Hubcat, Hubert I' but the young clergyman gave no heed or 
answer. 

* Hubert, come away with me, come ! ' and guiding him gently 
as one would guide a sick child, he led him away. 

Sick at heart, I retraced my steps to the house ; Dudley, leaning 
over the parapet, was watching for me, and we paced the terrace 
together, till, the twilight deepened into darkness, and the moon 
shone out cold and bright ; then Dudley bade me come in to tea, as 
Herwald had evidently gone down to the parsonage and would not 
be back till late. The little tea-table looked bright and pretty as 
ever, but we were both saddened by the events of the day, and 
talked little, and I was glad when Dudley proposed our adjourning 
to the library and each taking a book. Dudley read his steadily, 
but I only by fits and starts ; every quarter of an hour I raised my 
eyes to the clock and strained my ear for a distant footstep. It was 
half-past eleven when the door-bell pealed through the house, and 
Herwald came in with a tired face, and threw himself down in his 
easy-chair. 

*What will I take?' he said in answer to Morrison, who still 
held the library door ; * a cup of Mrs. Arunders best tea, such, 
Morrison, as will cure a head-ache.' 

*\Vell, Herwald !' for he was examining the diamond on his 
finger, absently, and with knitted brow ; but looking up and meeting 
my anxious glance, he smiled and roused himself 

* You want my news ? Well, I have left him better, in a calmer, 
healthier state of mind, though he is terribly cut up, poor fellow. 
I took him home and talked and argued with him, and as soon as 
he came to himself he wrote a letter to her, and made me promise 
to deliver it' 

*A letter, Herwald?' 

*Yes, and he wished me to read it; such a brief, beautiful 
farewell, so touching in its reverential tenderness, and its meek 
prayer for forgiveness. I stopped at the cottage as I passed and 
left it' 

'At Rose Cottage? whom did you see ?' I asked eagerly. 

* Only Arthur ; he was standing in the porch, and I beckoned 
him down to the gate. I have been talking for nearly an hour.' 

* How does he take it, Herwald ?' 

* As I knew he would ; all the blood of the Vaughans is up, and 
a little of his mother's pride besides. He is hot, indignant, won't 
hear of any excuse, and blames me in the bargain.' 

* You, mv poor Quixote,' said Dudley. 

*Yes, it nas given me such a confounded headache ; and he is 
such an obstinate beggar, dives down into the root of the matter, 
and swears by yea and nay. Of course w^ mad^ vt w^^^ld ^xO^sss 
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never bears a- grudge ; besides, the intimicy is not owing to me, 
the mischief was done when I was abroad.' 

' And what about Milly ? you have not told me that' 

* He says she behaves beautifully, and isqui^e calm and resigned. 
Oh, poor fellow, if you had seen his eyes brimful of tears when h« 
told me how he had come home and found her lying on her little 
white bed — ^ and liere Herwald broke off and sighed heavily, 

* I may go to-morrow and see her ? * 

* Oh yes, you must if you want to see her again ; Arthur is going 
to take her away to North Wales, for a change for a week or two.' 

* That is very nice, then the money will come in capitally.' 
'What money?* he said, and looked at me rather oddly, I 

thought, but I did not explain, for the tea equipage was just brought 
in, and the clock at that moment striking twcivei Herwald insisted 
on my retiring, 

'All this worry,' he said, holding my hands, and looking 
anxiously at me ; * all this worry is undoing the week's good, as if 
you have not trouble enough at home without my friends' affairs 
Dothering you out here.' 

I tried, laughingly, to get my hand away, but he held me fast 

* You have done two deeds of mercy for me to-day, and I have 
not thanked you for them ; Heaven bless you, Nell 1' 

When I got into my little room, 1 shaded my lamp and threw 
open the window. The park was lying in a flood or moonlight ; 
the trees met dark and still against the dark blue of the sky ; 
peace, tranquillity, and sacred stillness reigned around ; and. as I 
stood I whispered^ half aloud, ^ 

' Be the day weary, be the day long^ 

Frcseatly ringeth to evensong.* 

The following day, at the same hour, we rode over to Rose 
Cottage, and, as before, Herwald and Dudley went on to Holly- 
bush Farm, promising to call for me in an hour's time. 1 entered 
the silent house ; no tripping step, no mirthful laugh greeted me ; 
tiie little parlour was vacant, and so was the doll's house kitchen ; 
and so I passed out on to the tiny lawn. Milly was sitting on the 
grass under the mulberry-tree, picking lavender ; she sprang up 
when she saw me, and ran towards me with a low cry. 

* How kind of you to come and wish me good-bye ; how very, 
very kind, Nellie 1' 

She looked as if she had not slept much, and the brightness of 
her eyes was dimmed with weeping ; but it was not this alteration in 
her appearance which struck me so painfully, as she stood hokiing 
my hands and speaking in that sad subdueci voice ; and when she 
drew me to the low green bench, where we had sat that evening, 
and placed herself at my feet, and played mechanically with my 
whip and gloves, I looked down on her and marvelled at the 
change. All thatwas childlike had faded away — all that was womanly, 
and gentle — ^and long-suffering had taken its places 
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* And so yoa are goings away, Milly ?* 

' YeS; to-inorrow ; Arthur thinks it better, and I am willing to do 
€s he wishes : we are going for a month.' 

* And what then, Milly ?' 

She drooped her head a moment, as she answered— 
*And then home, smd quiet days, and long evenings when 
AjTthur's work is done. I dare say it will be lonely at first, but I 
shall soon get used to it ;' and the brave little face lifted itself up in 
the sunlight 

* Dear Milly, will you come to me, to Sunnyside ? If you will, we 
will love you dearly, and take care of you, and in our happy home 
you will soon regain your old spirits.' 

She smiled faintly as she shook her head. 

* Dear, kind Nellie ;' but it cannot be yet* 

* Why not ?' I urged, * will not Arthur spare yon ?' 

* Oh yes, too gladly, I am sure, but I cannot bear that after his 
long hard day's work he should come home and find empty rooms, 
no one to speak to him and make him comfortable ; and even if 
that could be arranged, I feel that I could not be happy at Sunny- 
side, not just yet, but in a little while I may.' 

* Well, then, come- to- me at ChristnYas. Herwald will be with 
us, and Katie, and Lucy Graham ; come tlien, and help us to forget 
our vacant places.' 

She clasped me gratefuHy. 

* I should like to, but we have promised to go to Liverpool, to 
Arthur's god-mother, and as she is very rich, she may do something 
for him, and so we dare not despise such an opportunity, but may I 
write to you when T can come ? perhaps I might in the Easter holi- 
days, you know, when Arthur goes again to Oxford.' 

' Any time, dear, it matters little to me, only the sooner the 
better ; but now I have only half an hour to spare, and I have much 
to talk about.' 

I told her what had passed between me and Mr. Clive ; aitd 
when I had finished, she drew the letter half out of her bosom, and 
^owed it me. 

* I shall keep it till I die, and then it shall be buried with me ;' 
and she carefully replaced it 

* Nellie, do you know he is going away V 

* No, indeed, but I am glad of it ; where ?' 

'To Italy, I think, and Fergusson is to take the duty for six 
months ; Arthur is goin<j to give up our seats at church. Ah, you 
cannot think how angry he was yesterday.' 

* Herwald told me.' 

' He will not be angry any more, it makes me too unhappy ; 
how can any one be hurt with Hubert ?' and she folded her hands 
lovingly over the place where the letter lay, and smiled a little smile 
to hcrsel£ 

* 'Will you write to mc, Milly ? * 
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'To be sure I will, and you will send me long answers, all about 
jrourself and Sunnysidc' 

' I will try what I can do, but I am not a good correspondent, I 
leave most of that to Louie, she is the clever woman of the family.* 

Just then a long shadow fell on the grass ; it was Arthur's, and 
at the same moment I heard the hoofs of the returning horses. 
Arthur's blue eyes sparkled through his spectacles, as he warmly 
grasped my hand. 

* Miss Mortimer, I owe you a debt of gratitude for the kindness 
yon have sho^vn my little girl/ and he clasped her fondly as he 
spoke. ' She tells me she has already learnt to look upon you as 
her best friend.' 

Milly smiled up at me; 

' Nellie knows what I think of her ; oh, there they come, and 
you must go,' and she dung to me with long lingering kisses. My 
^yes were dewy enough as I followed Arthur, and when I had 
>vished him good-bye, she came out and stood in the porch, and 
waved to me with fluttering hands till I was out of sight* 
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CHAPTER XV. 



'Little things on little wings. 
Bear Uttte souls to heaven.' — Anonm 



It was the last day of our stay at Hurst-halL I had formed a 
resolution the preceding night to rise early and revisit all my 
favourite haunts, and as soon as the sun shone brightly and warmly 
i^ at my window, and the birds began their waking twittering, I 
rose, and after a hasty toilette, crept noiselessly down the eastern 
corridor, so as not to disturb the sleepers. But I was not to escape 
unperceived, the sound of my unhallowed footsteps aroused the 
wary hounds ; first Leo came and peeped at me suspiciously 
through the curtain, and then Max, and after satisfying themselves 
that I was no unmannerly intruder, followed me with many demon- 
strations of joy. Early as I was, they were flooding the tesselated 
pavement of the great hall below ; and one sleepy-eyed domestic, 
stifling a yawn, opened the garden door, through which I and ray 
self-imposed guardians passed into the pure morning air beyond. 
The dew lay heavy on grass and bush, and a delicious freshness 
and coolness pervaded the air, sweet with the fragrance of opening 
flowers. As I entered the park, the sense of absolute stillness was 
Marvellous; nothing crossed our path but a startled hare, or a 
fawa answering to its mother's call, TixA xvothlu^ stirred the slum- 
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brous silence save the lark's voice carolling in the morning blue, or 
the bleat of some distant sheep. One after another I bade faiewell 
to each pleasantly-associated spot : the wild garden, the trout stream, 
the fernery where we had worked, the arbour in the bowling- ereen 
where I had sat and mused — bade them farewell with the fondness 
one attaches to spots where many happy hours have been passed, 
regarding them with 

'The feeUng of sadness and longing^ 

Which is not akin to pain. 
And resembles sorrow onljr 
As the mist resembles rain/ 

It was certainly rather hard to brace myself up to the home- 
work after the delicious *^r niente ' and ease of the last two 
months ; to go back to the old niche, and become one of the plod- 
ders again in the work-a-day world ; but if hard for me, doubly so 
to Dudley, to whom was the burden and heat of the day. Return^ 
mg to the house, some two hours later, I came upon Herwald in 
the chintz parlour, playing with Sprite on the nearth-rug. He 
listened with a faint smile as I recounted, well-pleased, my morning 
ramble. 

* So you are sorry to leave Hurst-hall, Nellie ; well, I can only 
say you are not half so much as I am to lose you. I wish our lazy 
lie-a-bed had joined your stroll, if he could have gathered such 
roses as those. 

* Dudley not down yet ? ' 

Herwald gave me one of his comical looks. 

* We prolono^ed our last library talk to too late an hour, and the 
boy has the grace to be sleepy this morning j oh, there he is,' as 
Dudley entered with eyes only half-awake 

* Yet a httle more sleep and a little more slumber,' cried Herwald," 
putting Sprite ia his pocket, in which position she usually took her 
break&sL ' Halloa ! what is all this rubbish, Nellie ? ' 

Rubbish, indeed ! I put them carefully aside, the relics of my 
morning "rambles ; only a leaf from the fernery, a smooth white 
pebble from the stream, a forget-me-not from the bank where Milly 
and I had sat, a pheasant's feather picked up on a mossy knoll i 
but Ihey were precious to me, and to be treasured as such. 

A softened gravity stole over our young host's face, as he 
watched me put them up. 

' I can hardly believe you are going Xo leave me to-day, really 
going away.' 

* Oh, that is not the worst,' replied Dudley ; ' the tiling is, I .am 
going home a spoiled man. Nellie, this fortnight has ruined me iot 
the &ctory.' 

' You are jesting surely ?' 

' On my honour no ; I always disliked the treadmill^ and now I 
shall hate it ten times more.' 

*Arc you really in earnest, Dudley I* 
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* Why, what bJg eyes, little Wolf ! don't eat me up. Look here, 
Quixote, this girl has grown up with the notion that I love the 
factoiy, love the grinding, oily, musty old place ; just because I 
have never grumbled or complained, or talked grandly, like " the 
Bruce."' 

- 'And you disliked it all this time V 

* Dislike is a strong word, ma petite; one must not speak ill of 
the bridge that carries you over the water ; but I own I have nevei 
liked it ; and if truth be told, never shall Why, as to Bruce, for all 
his lordly palaver, it's shallow humbug, every bit of it ; the fellow 
adores the place^ hkes, nay really enjoys its bustle, and scurry, and 
din, ay, and the downright hard work too, and there is hot a better 
man of business breathing, though I say it, — ^but for me ' 

* Well Dudley?' 

* Well, I would fain be working on my own broad acres, sowing 
and reaping harvests, and eating the fruit thereof ; be a farmer, 
country gentleman, what you will so that it bring plenty of healthy 
out-of-door exercise ; mind, I don't aspire to Hurst-hall, something 
humbler would content me, even Abbey Farm ; anything to work 
on the green earth and under the open sky.' 

I had never heard him speak so strongly before, and I was very 
sorry. 

* The fault is your own,' said Herwald, carelessly, * you have 
refused the remedy.' 

* Quixote,' and Dudley waxed red as fire. Herwald folded his 
hands demurely. 

* Pax, Pax.' 

* Not if you breathe another word. Come now, let a fellow enjoy 
a grumble auietly for once.' 

* Alas, alas ! it is for me to grumble, not you rich busy creatures 
going home to pleasant faces and loving greetings ; look at me !' 

We did so, he was no bad object to regard, sitting there with 
the morning sun streaming full on his fair boyish face, as he 
thoughtfully tilted his spoon on his cup. 

'Just as you are crossing the threshold of Sunnyside — dear, 
bright, happy Sunnyside — I shall be silting down to my solitary 
dinner, staring blankly at silver ^pergnes and curious orchids 
instead of human faces ; by Jove, I don't think I can stand it to- 
night ; Monison's bland attentions will drive me wild ; I'll go over 
to the Willoughbys', and get up a lark with the boys.* 

Dudley leaned his elbows on the table and looked long ai d 
earnestly at his friend. 

' My dear fellow, why not come home with us ? you are your own 
master, and have no one to dictate your movements. Bid Simpson 
pack your portmanteau, there's ample time, and 111 telegraph to 
Lowe to prepare your room.' 

Herwald smiled dubiously and sbookh\s head. 
'JDon't tempt me, Dudley, for I dont toovf Yiow \n tcS^"&^,>svjX\ 
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0Uinot come ; I must not ; our tenants have been sadly neglectec^, 
and I have work enough to last me to Christmas ; only the work- 
man is worthy of his reward, and I could not enjoy my promised 
holiday if I had not buckled on my harness and made a little fight 
belbre the waning year draws quite to a close. I have been but a 
sad idler hitherto — an idler, and a dreamer of dreams, but I have 
determined to make an end of all that' 

As he threw up his young head with the quick impatient 
movement peculiar to him, he reminded me of a picture I had 
seen in my childhood of Christian arming himself in the Palace 
BeautifixL 

* Promise me one thing, Nellie,' he said, laying his hand with 
Us old familiar way on my arm, * make me one solemn promise.' 

' Nay, I will not pledge myself to anything blindly ; name your 
behest, Sir Knight.' 

* Promise me that nothing that may happen — and who can tell 
what these months can bring forth? — ^nothing shall prevent my 
cooaing to you at Christmas ; remember I am your adopted brother, 
and am to be treated as such, and the new year must find me 
at Sunnyside.' 

I promised gladly. 

'And, Nellie, may I bring AJkn? I can't do without him, and he 
is a great admirer of yours.' 

I hesitated confusedly. 

'Don't think me unkind, dear Herwald, but Sunnyside is so 
difiierent to Hurst-hall, and I don't know where to put him.' 

* Not know where to put him ! why, you had two or three unoc- 
cupied rooms on the third floor ; what's become of the yellow 
garret, or Dusty Den as we called it ?' 

* Oh, I don't mean his sleeping quarters, we have ample accom- 
modation for that ; but what am I to do with his meals ? he can't 
dine in the kitchen, nor yet with us in the dining-room, and hardly 
with Lucy in the nursery.' 

*Oh, I see,' and Herwald set himself to consider gravely. 
*Why, what's become of the Oak parlour, where we learnt our 
lessons, made our feast-suppers, and talked round the fire ?' 

I clapped my hands. ' What a capital idea ! I never thought olt 
it He shall have the Oak parlour.' 

* And comfortable quarters too ; and, Nellie, one more thing- -I 
may bring my dogs ?' 

* Dogs 1 how many ?* 

* Only Leo, Max, and Sprite ; may I V 

How could I refuse him, looking up in my face with that coax- 
ing smile ? so I cheerfully acquiesced, and asked what more I could 
do for his pleasure. 

* You must let me have my own rocnt Don't shake your head, 
Nellie. I won't sleep in any other.' 

* Please, DUidley, make him hear tea^cm \ \ \t^^^ ^>sct \»\s»:*^ 
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Bruce's ; it is larger, more comfortable^ better furnished, and every*- 
thing.' 

* Oh, as to that, Mrs. Housekeeper, we can manage either way ; 
you know we have agreed to have a little renovating process at 
Sunnyside, new drawing-room carpet, &c., and of course we will 
do away with all that spare room rubbish.' 

* If you are going to put yourself to any expense I won't come ; 
and as to turning Bruce out of his room, I should have the night- 
mare every night I spent in it No, I'll have my own dear old room 
looking over the orchard, with its faded moreen hangings, and aU — 
do you know, I have every article of furniture in it by heart ! ' 

* I can hardly believe that' 

* Can't you, old fellow } here, I will give you a summary, gratis, 
for nothing. First, it had green panelled walls, very worn^ I won't 
say dirty, and' the comers and edges partially peeled, and pared by 
mischievous boys' hands, yearning for its crisp brittleness ; next, it 
had a window-seat of some dull grained colour, and two comer 
cupboards painted mahogany, and piled up with dusty books and 
parchment The bed and window curtains were moreen, .of a yellow 
green with knotted fringe ; and there was a heavy cumbrous sofa at 
the foot of the bed, covered with the same, wliich creaked when 
any one sat on it, and had a folding flap, and three deep drawers^ 
always full of string and paper.' 

' Oh, Herwald, how can you remember such trifles?* 
' Trifles 1 can't I see at this minute the unsightly patch at the 
right-hand side made by Dudley's muddy boots, when he lay on it 
and talked to me after our twelve miles' walk to Farnham Hollow ; 
and let me see, what comes next ? oh, there was a spindle-legged 
table, and a high-backed chair covered with seedy velvet, and a 
great black wardrobe, almost touching the ceihng. Just over the 
mantel-shelf, George the Third simpered in his coronation robes ; 
I remember that, because Bruce anid I used to shy blotting paper 
pellets at him, and try which should hit him on the nose ; and a- 
heartrending picture of Nelson's death over the wash-stand with a 
pleasing vis-k-vis in Gainsborough's "Blue Boy." I think that's 
all, if I mention the two tall china pots of rose pourri, and the shell- 
patterned quilt, and the beautiful linen sheets, smelling so sweetly 
of lavender.' 
' * 1 think he deserves his room after this, NelL' 

Our discussion was ended by Allan abruptly entering. 

* I find, sir,' he said, addressing Dudley, 'that the trains for this 
month are altered, and I have been obliged to order the carriage an 
hour earlier.' 

^' An hour earlier ! then, my good child, you have only time to 
tie on your bonnet and Rill's.' 

' AU Tight,' answered Herwald, ' don't flurry her ; go quirlly 
upstairs, Vll attend to everything, Rill in the bargain.* 
. In t^ree-qusurtcrs of an hour from tlv^t tixski^ ^e ^tx« ^tocci^ti^m 
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tSie shabby little station at Whalley, exchanging the last greetings 
and inevitable good-byes. 

* Kiss Uncle Kerry for the last time ; a good one — that's right ; 
and now God bless you, Nellie ; you hardly know what good you 
have done me, perhaps some day you will Good-bye, old fellow ; 
no, I won't be thanked. Confound your soft speeches — no, I did 
not mean that ; God bless you all ;' and he wrung Dudley's hand 
and walked away to where Allan was standing with the patient dogs. 

The train moved slowly along the platform, the hounds panted 
and strained in the leash, Allan put up a military salute, and 
Herwald waved his straw hat, and in another minute we were 
steaming away fox the south, and our happy visit already became a 
thing of the past 

* Dudley, Dudley,' lisped Rill, from her seat on my knee. 
Dudley, whose face was settling into gravity, turned towards his 
babv sister with a smile. 

'Uncle Herry sends you this,' at the same time dropping from 
her fat fingers something that lay sparkling and blazing on the car- 
riage very like a ray of light. Dudley picked it up eagerly and 
placed it on his finger ; it was the magnificent diamond ring that 
Herwald always wore, and that we had once innocentiy admired. 

* There,' he said, stretching it out for me to see ; * it hardly be- 
comes my hard-working brown hand, after his slender white one. 
What do you say, Nell ?' 

* That yours is well-shaped, and gendemanly, and that I like it 
ten times better than his, which is characterized in my mind by a 
certain languor, I will not say effeminacy ; I don't care for white- 
handed men. But surely, Dudley, you do. not mean to accept any- 
thing so costly ? it is a princely gift' 

* It is, and worthy of a princely heart ; Nell * — and a rare happy 
smile played round his mouth as he spoke — * I dare not refuse this ; 
I would not so wrong his generous nature ; Heaven knows, I have 
refused enough already.' 

My eyes questioned him ; he hesitated a moment, then cox&- 
tinued — 

* Well, I did not mean to betray him, but I suppose my sister- 
friend is to be trusted. My dear, you cannot imagine what Her- 
wald has been urging on me day by day ; truly, if I had chosen, 
"the good of all the land of Egypt" might have been mine ; I had 
but to admire to have it instantly offered me. One day it was a 
picture from the gallery, any I might choose, with the exception of 
the Guido and his mother's portrait ; then a brace of silver-mounted 
pistols worth their weight in gold, a hunter valued at two hundred 
guineas, and lastly — ^ here Dudley coloured up, so that I was afraid 
he was not going to tell me ; * lastly, Nellie, he earnestly besought 
me to accept a large sum of money ; I won't tell you the amount, 
but enough to settle me handsomely in any profession or business L 
might choose, and sell out my sViare ol \}Wi (aLCXot^j ^a^x^^^r~«<J"o^s^ 
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he will have is injuring my health. We had our first quarrel about 
it. I flatly refused to take a penny at his hands, and he stormed 
up and down the library, carrying his head like a young king, and 
confounding my independence, pride, and want of friendship. It 
was a long time before I could calm him down at all, he was so 
excited. Don't you call that worthy of a Quixote ? ' 

* Give him a better name than that, Dudley ! ' 

'Well, when I had made him understand that I would lio 
beholden to no man, not even to my own brother, for what my two 
hands could bring me, he shifted his ground, changed his tactics, 
and theJi and there, in perfect good faith, propounded the strangest 
proposition that could ever come from a young man of three-and- 
twenty. He told me with sad, serious eyes, tliat he should never 
iHarry, and prayed me if I loved him to let him liave one of our boys 
to adopt and educate and make his heir, and he fixed on Charlie.' 

I cried out in sudden pain, ' Oh, my dear, don't think of it' 

* We conld not spare one of our children, could we, Nell? least 
of all our pretty loving Charlie ; it was not to be considered for a 
moment. So I just walked up to him, chafing on his own rug like 
a young lion, and put my hands oa his shoulders, and said, 
" Quixote, you are the most generous fellow breathing, but I were 
worse than a fool or knave if I were to accept this at your hand. 
Ten years hence, when you have lived a little longer in the world, 
and learnt more of its wisdom, you may enter again on this subject 
if you choose, but till then 1 will not entertain such a preposterous 
notion for a moment And, mark my words, Herwald, for all your 
morbid visionary ideas, I predict that long before the time I name, 
jrour own son and rightful heir shall bear witness to the justice of 
my motives, and shall strengthen your hands and heart in the hall 
df your fathers." ' 

* V/hat did he say to that, Dudley.?' 

' He answered with an idle jest, and mocked again at his 
Lancashire witches ; but, for all that, he knew and 1 knew that I 
was right So you see, Nell, that I can hardly refuse this graceful 
gift he has sent by our little Rill's hand ; ' and his eyes dwelt so 
long and tenderly on the brilliants on his finger that they were quite 
dim when he raised them. 

The afternoon was waning into evening when we sighted our 

little town of D ; and in a few minutes we had run into its 

dingy station. It was arranged that no one was to meet us there to 
renew the memory of the last terrible waiting, and swiftly as we 
could, we passed out into the open air, and hailed the first empty 
fly whose driver touched his hat to us. 

' As we passed along the old familiar streets, something impelled 
me to lean out of sight and touch Dudley with trembling hand, till 
the mournful impulse passed, and I could raise my eyes from Rill's 

goJden curls, sukd answer Dudley's bright sweet smile as he 
wJu'spered-^ 
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^CoMrage, Nell, we are nearing home.' 

The aspect of the country had changed since we left ; the corn- 
fields/ then proudly waving with ripening ears ready to harvest, 
and gay with poppies and blue cornflowers, were now nothing but 
stubbly fields, with the fallen leaves lying damply heaped up in the 
ditches ; with here and there an ungleaned stalk rotting in the 
mould. 

The churchyard trees were bare, save for the firs and cypresses 
that guarded the still white tombs, and the horses hoofs trod 
crisply on -the yellow and crimson leaves that strewed the path and 
road ; now and then one fluttered redly in at the window and pelied 
our faces softly, as we leaned out to catch the first glimpse of home. 
As we turned the comer by the parsonage and came in sight of the 
grass lane, there was a waving of straw hats, and a joyous pealing 
of boyish huzzas from the stile ; and then the carriage stops ; some 
one wrestles furiously with the fastening, till the door is jerked open, 
and Halcot plunges in head foremost, to treat me to his roughest 
and most loving hug, and Charlie follows with his shy girl's kisses. 

* What, is the grand new rule in vogue ?' says Dudley, laughing, 
as Halcot half-bashfuUy extends his hand ; ' I think I must trans- 
gress for once ;' and his lips touch the bo/s brow lightly. Then 
three pairs of hands help me over the stile ; and while Charlie and 
Seymour linger behind with Dudley, Halcot, with his arm tight 
round my waist, impels me furiously along the sunny lane, talking 
so fast all the while, that his words trip one over the other, and I 
have not the slightest notion of what he is saying. I am trying 
vaguely to find a clue to what he is telling me about running, and 
scores, and long-stop, and somebody bowled out, when he turns — 
and at the same moment somebody takes hold of me and brushes 
my cheek with a soft moustache, and I look up half laughing into 
Bruce's handsome face, while he holds me out at arm's-length 
more fully to survey me. 

* Welcome home, old Nell ; how we have missed you, to be 
sure I why, what a sunburnt little gipsy, and looking quite pretty 
too,' and he smiles down at me with land pleasant eyes, that remind 
me somehow of Charlie's. I have never in my life seen Bruce half 
so demonstrative, but I release myself at last, for I see Loo's dear 
beautiful face in the doorway, and in another moment she has 
clasped me in her arms. 

When at last I sit down in my low chair by the garden window, 
I can hardly believe it is only two months' absence ; only two 
months, yet how changed the dear old drawing-room looks to 
me ; how narrow, how low, how shabby even, with its faded 
chintz and heavy panelling, and then, as if ashamed of the uncon- 
scious thought, I praise the bouquet that Louie has so tastefully 
arranged in my own particular vase and kiss the bright face that 
bends over me. Five minutes later and I would not exchange it for 
Hurst-hall and aU its grandeur ; Cot "Loo *» Viv<e^\xv^Vj \s«,\Ns^»fi«s«^ 
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my gloves and chattering saucily, and Seymour has my cloak, 
lialcot is pulling at my bonnet strings, while Charlie, red in the face 
and breathing hard, is tugging ruthlessly at my boots, under a mis- 
taken impression that they are goloshes. I can scarcely see them 
all now for the tears that dim my eyes, and make but poor answers 
to Bruce's gay bantering remarks, ^eing which Loo proposes my 
adjourning up-stairs to my own room and making a quiet toilette, 
which is not to be done apparently, for they all swarm up after me, 
and peep out of odd doors and passages, while I turn the handle 
rather listlessly, if truth be told, for I have a lingering remembrance 
of my rosebud room. 

* Loo, Loo, what does this mean ?' 

What does it mean indeed ! this pretty new room with its deli- 
cately stencilled green paper, and moss carpet, fresh dimity 
hangings, and new chintz coverings. I look up at the ceiling, but 
its snowy surface gives me no clue, or the pretty dressing-table with 
its vase of light chrysanthemums, or the mantel-piece cleared of 
its antique rubbish, with a beautiful bust of Puritk in the centre ; 
and then I look at Loo, but she shakes her ruddy head uncon- 
cernedly and contemplates herself in the glass with an air of great 
serenity. 

* Loo, Loo,' I cry, flying to her and squeezing the fair fresh face 
between my hands, ' this is your doing ; let me thank you, though 
it is but poorly enough, my dear, for this pretty, glad surprise. How 
you all spoil me, and you, my precious sister, as much as any.' 

She patted me affectionately on the shoulder. * There, there, I 
am pleased you like it, but it is Bruce's doing as well as mine, he is 
equally indebted to your thanks ;' and following her eyes I became 
aware of a shadow on the threshold, and a face peeping slyly round 
the corner, and in a moment had my arms round his neck. 

'I say, don't strangle me, my good child, don't ; what are you 
up to ? oh my collar ! ' 

Then as I released him, * If she has not taken all the starch out, 
and it is my favourite one too ;' but for all that, the corners of his 
mouth were going dehghtedly. * Now, what's all this excitement 
about?' 

* Oh, Bruce, you dear good fellow !* 

'Well, I'm sure I don't object, but why these affectionate terms f 
oh, keep off, do,' and he waved his hands helplessly. 

* He pretends ignorance, Nellie, but he has done as much as L' 
' Fie, what a story-teller you are, Loo ; you know you bought 

the carpet and the chintz.' 

' Yes, but £.11 the rest is yours. He came and helped me choose 
everything, and used to sit and read to me while nurse and I 
worked ; you can't imagine what a kind thoughtful boy he has 
been.' 

Bruce seemed to think these additional praises so fraught with 
dasher to his personal appearance, that be ie\xed,x<bii bajdkNiraxds, 
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«q[>a]T!ng ?ill the while, till he fenced himself in with the towel horse, 
where he felt his collar and remained passive; 

* We have long thought that it was a shame your having the 
shabbiest room in the house ; why, Dudley's and Bruce's are much 
better ; and as to mine, I always thought I ought to make it over 
to you, especially since aunt s legacy enabled me to furnish it so 
handsomely. So,' continued Loo, * we could not bear your coming 
back to such a poky little place after visiting at such a grand house 
as Hurst-hall must be ; so Bruce was generous, and we just set to 
work with a will and got it all done last night I've not been able 
to attend to those nursery arrangements, Nellie.' 

* Never mind, there is plenty of time, Mrs. Graham does not 
come till Thursday.' 

* Who is this Mrs. Graham, Nellie, that you are always writing 
about ?' asked Bruce ; but Louie would not let him enter on that 
subject, and by dint of much coaxing, got him out of the room, 
while I rested and refreshed myself, so that I was better fitted to 
meet the merry party down-stairs ; for it was a merry party as far 
as the boys were concerned, whatever the others felt It seemed 
to be tacitly agreed among ourselves that each should bear his and 
her burden as cheerfully as might be ; and though Louie saw me 
shiver slightly as I passed the closed-up room, she only drew me 
on quicker, and no one noticed Dudley's brief gravity when he took 
the place that had not yet become familiar to him. I was not 
allowed to sit at the tea-tray, but had the guest-chair between 
Dudley and Bruce, with the three happy boys' faces opposite, and 
Loo's smiling eyes peeping round the urn. Scarcely had we seated 
ourselves, and the decorous grace been chanted by Charlie in a 
sing-song voice, with a loud Amen from Rill, followed by a clamorous 
demand for jam, than Halcot burst violently into the subject he had 
commenced in the lane. 

* My dear boy,' I cried, interrupting the incessant * I says ' and 
*he says,' * I can't understand what you are talking about Who 
was bowled out, and when ?' 

* Why, Damon, to be sure,' replied Bruce mischievously ; * don't 
you know his Pythias is head of the school, Double-first, Dux, 
Monitor, whatever you call it.' 

Sejrmour's face lighted up with an ingenuous blush. 

' Yes indeed ; Louie told me the grand news, but I forgot for 
the moment to congratulate you ; I am very glad, Seymour dear, 
very, very glad, though you have left our poor Halcot so far 
behind.' 

* No, indeed,' exclaimed the boy eagerly ; * he's top of his class, 
and has got a history prize.' 

'History, indeed!' cried Halcot; 'a precious lot to compare 
with your Greek and Latin prizes, to l3e sure ; not that I grudge you 
them, Seymour ; of course you got them, every one knows you ara 
heaps cleverer than V 
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* Tm a year older.' said Seymour, who looked quite Uncomfort- 
able at his friend's numble avowal of inferiority. * I'm sure you 
would work twice as well if you were only more ambitious.' 

* Never mind, Seymour,' laughed Bruce ; ' you've bowled him 
out in prizes, and he's scored you up at innings. Nellie again looks 
mystified ; I refer to the grand cricket match between Dr. Merton's 
boys and the Grammar-School ; Halcot made the greatest number 
of runs, and Seymour only five — so you see our Hal beats him 
hollow at cricket ' 

' And at every other game too. I'm no match for him there,' 
and it was evident from Seymour's bright looks that this sense of 
inferiority was very palatable to him. 

At this point of tne argument, Halcot suddenly became violently 
red and exchanged meaning glances with his friend. 

* Now's your time,' whispered Seymour, and Halcot, clearing his 
throat and gulping down something, broke out with 

* I say, Dudley, I have been thinking a good deal about it, and 
I've made up my mind that I want to go to sea.' 

' Want what ?' asked Dudley, aghast, rousing himself from a 
reverie. 

* i want to be a sailor,' said Halcot, decidedly. ' I'm sure it is 
the life I'm suited for, and 1 hope, Dudley, that you will please to 
let me.' 

iA)uie uttered an incredulous exclamation, and Bruce elevated 
his eyebrows ironically, while both the boys grew hot as fire. 

' Come here to me, my boy.' 

Halcot obeyed readily, and Dudley put his two hands kindly on 
his shoulders, and thoughtfully scrutinized the bonnie sunburnt face 
beibre him, the old tired look coming back as he did so. 

* This is a grave proposition, Hal, and so suddenly started as 
almost to take my breath away. Come, now, tell me as quietly and 
clearly as you can, what are your reasons for supposing yourself 
fitted for a sailor's life ? — quietly, mind, so that I can understand 
you.' 

Thus adjured, Halcot commenced, but the flurry of his mind 
communicated itself to his words, which tripped up each other in 
long unfinished sentences, so breathlessly delivered, that Bruce put 
his hands up to bis ears, and Dudley signed a piteous protest for 
silence. 

* My dear boy, I can't make out a word of what you're saying ; 
we shall never get to understand each other at this rate. Steady, 
Hal ; tell me honestly, whom have you been consorting with, or 
what books of wonderful adventures have you been reading lately, 
so as to make you enamoured of the hardships and dangers of a 
seafaring life ?' 

Said Halcot stoutly, * It is not the books so much, Dudle^^ 
as that I feel I'm just cut out for a sailor.' 

^Nevertheless/ returned his brother, smiling, ' I will trouble yoa 
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%n their titles Come, Hal, you are always frank with me ; tell me 
what you have been reading since I went away, in the holiday time, 
you know.' 

Halcot reluctantly complied, naming as he did so several of 
Captain Marriott's, Cooper's, and Mayne Kcid*s, and as the 
memories of his favourite author^ rose before him, he cried enthu- 
siastically, *Oh, Dudley, I can't "bear the idea of being shut up in a 
little place like this all my life ; I should like to see the foreign 
lands and wonderful sights these men talk about ; fancy being 
among ^e icebeiigs, or seeing the Aurora Borealis, or the Southern 
Cross, and all the great creatures that hve in the sea, and the 
water-spout, and the ^ 

* I siee-^I see, Halcot ; love of adventure the first potent reason ; 
now for the second,' 

* Don't you think that a good one, then, Dudley ?' 

' A thoroughly boyish one, peculiar to most lads of your age ; 
now for the next motive.* 

Halcot however commenced fumbling with the buttons of his 
waistcoat, ^nd appeared confused. 

' Up with your head, man, and speak out ; don't be afraid,' said 
Bruce, encouragingly. 

* He's not afraid,' replied Dudley, putting his arm round him 
and drawing him closer ; * tell us what is in your heart, my boy.' 

Halcot flushed up to the roots of his hair, and stammered out 
with difficulty — 

* It will be so awfully dull when Seymour goes to college and 
leaves me here ; I couldn't bear being left — I'm sure I should hate 
myself and everything else too.' 

Brucd burst out laughing. 

* Oh, Damon, Damon, we've got to the bottom of the argument 
at last' 

Even Dudley could hardly preserve his gravity as he motioned 
him to silence. 

* Are these all your reasons, Hal ?' 

* No,' said the boy, plucking up heart as he felt himself losing 
ground, * I've got a better one still. You see I must have some 
business or profession, and I would not be a clergyman for the 
world ; besides, I'm not clever enough, I should be plucked at the 
little-go, and I know you could never afford the expense of college ; 
and as for the factory, Bruce says there must not be a third brother 
in the concern.' 

* How do you know that, young Jackanapes ? ' inquired Bruce, 
colouring with surprise. 

* Why, I heard you say so to Dick Thornton one day when he 
asked you what you were going to make of me, and you called me 
a muscular beggar ; you know you did, Bruce.' 

* I was not aware you were listening, Uttle Pitcher. What a deal 
of troul^ these boys are, to be suxe,' 
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*L^ave him to me, Bruce; — as for the factory, mv lad, I suppose 

there are other places of business in D besides that Why 

one of these days Dick Thornton may be wanting a junior, eh, 
Halcot?' 

His round face lengthened perceptibly. *That is worse than 
anything. I could not sit on a high stool in a dark counting-house 
all day ; it would drive me crazy in time, I know. I should cut it 
all and run away.' 

* I trust not, for the honour of the Mortimers ; and now a truce 
to all jesting. Pve heard all your reasons, Halcot, and I want you 
to answer me one question ; — do you think you would have proposed 
this if my father and mother were alive?' 

Halcot hung his head in silenccj, and Dudley cleared his voice 
that was becoming rather husky, and went on — 

' To tell you honestly, Hal, I don't think you would. I am Sure 
you could never have had the heart to distress them by proposing 
the first break in the home circle ; and I am equally sure that 
nothing Would have induced them to let you go.' 

Halcot drooped his head still more painfully. Dudley put his 
hand under his chin, and turned the brown eyes full on his. 

I don't want to depress you, my bpy. I have heard what you have 
had to say on the subject — you must hear my views now. I think 
you are old enough to know and to understand the heavy responsi- 
oility that rests on my shoulders, which, though you may not think 
it, is felt by me to be a great and awful charge ; it is as though I 
were personally responsible for each one of you ; how then can I 
ianswer for those who are not immediately under my wing ? What 
do you think would be my feelings, Halcot, when I should see you 
prepare to set the ocean between us and you ; exposed in your 
boyhood to the world's temptations, to jeering shipmates, and to 
dangerous work ; and every wild and g^sty night, when the wind 
howls round Sunnyside, to lie on wakeful bed and think of our 
absent boy ? What, Halcot, have we not vacant chairs enough, and 
would you add another ? ' 

' I never thought of that, faltered the boy.* 

'Look at Keith,' continued Dudley ; *whom duty calls from home 
and country. Think how many an hour of longing and fruitless 
regret he will have to endure, before he learns to battle out his 
fate in the strange loneliness of that far-off land ; and would 
you, of your own free will, sever these home ties, and go a\tay 
from us?' 

The boy's lip quivered, but he did not answer. 

* You look on the happy adventurous side of a sailor's life, but 
How would you like the midnight watches, with the thoughts of 
Sunnyside so far away, and the dreary pangs of home-sickness — 
how in those long silent hours would you think of us, and wish to 
he among us again ? ' 

SdJJ no answer, the bright face stiU so sad and cast donm. 
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T speak to you like this, because I would have you pause, and 
reflect on both sides of the question, before you make up your mindj 
for if you are set on it, you must go ; 1 mean to have no grumblers 
in my camp, and shall impose no irksome chains of government 
Once make up your mind that this is your true vocation and rightful 
spheie, and I will let you go, however I may regret tlie decision) 
and then, as now, you must abide your choice.' 

He paused, quite exhausted by his inward emotion, and shading 
his face with his hand, seemed pondering deeply. Poor Halcot, left 
to himself, shuffled his feet, fumbled his buttons, and appeared 
generally uncomfortable ; his brothei-^s speech had appealed strongly 
to his affectionate heart ; and we who knew him did not doubt the 
issue of his mental conflict It came at length : — 

* Well, I have made up my mind, I won't go, Dudley ; I see it 
won't do to break up the party at home — but what on earth am 1 to 
do with myself?' he finished disconsolately. 

Dudley smiled with an air of reliet 

* We will not vex ourselves about that just yet, Hal, you are only 
fourteen, and another yeai-'s schooling will do no harm ; and after 
that we will hold a grand family council, and see what manner of 
man you are likely to turn out. Who knows? we may think a 
season at Antwerp desirable to improve that Anglo-French accent' 

Hal cot's eyes sparkled. 

* I don't care where, Dudley, but I do so want to see the world.* 
'Well, well, it is a natural desire, and bred of a lively nature ; 

but now I think our long discussion is ended, and happily too. 
tlianks to your yielding the point ; there — God bless you, boy,' and 
for the second time that day Dudley transgressed, and kissed his 
young brother's brow. 

Poor Hal looked rather sheepish as he came back to his old 
place, but Seymour, whose eyes had been filled with tears half the 
time, imparted consolation in whispers. 

Soon after, Dudley challenged Bruce to an evening stroll, and 
the rest of us sat in the dark drawing-room looking out on the 
moonlighted lawn, darley climbed up into my lap, and Halcot 
nestled close beside me with his head on my shoulder. He 
was very quiet at first, and talked in monosyllables, but we soon 
drew hJin out, and by the time the young men returned from their 
walk, his loerry peals of laughter were ringing out at his owa 
expensa 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



• O weary liearts ! O slumbering eyes I 
O drooping souls, whose destinies 
Are fraught with fear and pain. 
Ye shall be loved again t 

No one is so accursed by fats^ 
No one ao uttorly desolate. 



But some heart, though unflcnowi^ 
Kesponds unto his own. 

Responds — as if with unseen wings. 
An aneel touch'd its quivering striogi^ 
And whispers in its song, 
** "Where hast thou stayed so kMigf* 

LoHgftUdm, 



In a very short time I had fitted into my old niche again, as though 
I had never moved fhjm it At first it felt strange to be sitting 
sewing quietly in that silent house, hearing nothing but the rustling 
of the leaves in the court, and the soughing of the wind in the cedar 
tree ; to look out upon unswept garden paths with their heaps di 
dead rotting leaves, or drearier still on the stubbly fields in front, 
but by-and-bye I got used to it, and looked back on Hurst-hall and 
its splendours as tlie * baseless fabric of a dream.' 

At Bruce's request our old musical evenings were resumed, and 
Louie, once more in her element, presided at the grand piano, while 
Dudley suffered his comet to see the light, and his brotner brought 
put his beloved violin. On those occasions, Halcbt had been 
accustomed to perform prodigies with a drum and triangle, whUe I, 
constituting the auditory, withdrew to the farthest comer of thp 
room, so as not to be deafened, and thought it the finest orchestra in 
the world. These concerts gave the boys great satisfaction ; now 
and then, it is trae, Brace's violin got the spasms, and howled and 
wailed as if demoniacally possessed, or Dudle/s breath whistled 
through his comet in unmelodious shrieks, that left him red in the 
face, while Halcot had a knack of chiming in at the soft pathetic 
parts, which drew down anathemas on his devoted head ; but in 
spite of these little accidents, some of the finest operas were^ 
executed with triumphant success, and sonxetimes Seymour would 
coax his father across to listen to a favourite piece. 

Working quietly by my shaded lamp, I would think sometimes 
pijyingly of Herwald ii> his lonely hall ; or musing abstractedly, 
would ponder of the past, the present, and the future. And here a 
word or two to those who peruse these simple reoords of a quiet 
home life. 

It may be that some may think — I do not say they do, but the 
idea has strack me — ^that I have shadowed forth myself too faintly 
and in colourless tints, while 1 have suffered others to stand more 
boldly out upon the canvas. Let no one think I would not have it 
so, it is what I have intended from the first. If I have sketched 
myself more dimly than the others ; if I have withdrawn a foot or 
two into the shade ; if I have suffered brief sentences to touch on 
feeling where others would have written "wYioVe pag&s\ il\&V^caLMsa 
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I wish this to be no egotistical autobiography, but rather the 
remembrances of home characters and tender home scenes. 

And there is another point where my reticence may be mistaken 
— ^let no one think I did not love Keith. From the hour when he 
wooed me a second time, comparing himself to Jacob and me to 
Rachel, in that the years he waited for her were nothing to the love 
he bore her ; and looking on me with that brave sweet smile went 
cheerfully away to his exile ; so in that moment, to quote a Scriptural 
expression * my heart clave to him,' and the love so long dormant, 
and so timidly confessed, grew day by day stronger and stronger. 
I loved him, there was no mistaking that ; deep in the recesses of 
my heart I held that secret hid ; no one knew the intensity of my 
feelings, no one was witness of those long musing fits in my 
little room at night, or saw how often my pillow was wet with 
my tears. 

If any one guessed at these things, it was Dudley ; I only knew 
tills by his giving me all Keith's letters and never asking for them 
again. He never wrote to me, and rarely sent me messages, but I 
felt that every line was meant to reach my eyes, and hoarded them 
with the jealousy of a miser. With the new-born love awoke a 
restless thirst and craving, a feverish desire for work, for com- 
panionship, for excitement , and in tliose days, Lucy Graham was 
my g^eat resource. 

It was late in the week when she arrived, and between three and 
four in the afternoon, when the house was silent, and cleared of its 
boyish occupants, which was a great relief, as I wished the sick 
child to be carried quietly up-stairs, and laid in the nursery cot, 
without the intervention of curious eyes and tongues. Louie, 
painting in the window-seat, was the first to give note of their 
advent, and the stopping of the carriage- wheels at the stile, and we 
both ran out into the hall to set open the door, and welcome the 
weary wayfarers. 

It was a gusty October day ; the wind swirled the dead leaves 
to our feet, and swept them in eddying masses about the court ; 
and only a flickering sun-light played upon the stubbly land in 
front, and in the west were a few pallid clouds gradually warming 
to sunset ; but for the crimson berries in the hedges and the ivy on 
the stable-walls, it would have been a very desolate scene indeed. 

*What a lovely face,* cried Loo, as Lucy appeared in sight, 
looking wistfully about her, and asking questions of the man who 
carried Hennie ; then as she quickened her steps at seeing us, and 
came up the court, a sudden impulse made me stoop down and kiss 
her cheek. 

* Welcome to Sunnyside, Lucy ! ' 

Blue eyes swimming in tears answered me, and then the forlorn 
Stranger, taking heart of grace, responded gratefully to Louie's 
warm greeting. Hennie opened his arms whetv Vve saw tsnr^ -asA 
oaileci me in ius shrill whisper to come iveacc \ >^<^ \!L\s\<^S:&£ft\€^xV^^ 
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and ievertsh, and I signed to the bearer to carry him quickly up^ 
stairs. Hennie, however, interposed. 

' I want to speak to that handsome lady first' 

The handsome lady bent smilingly over him, and piessed the 
little hand to her lips ; no shadow of repulsion or shocked feeling 
passed over her face as she did so, inured as she was to the sight 
of want and misery. 

It was one thing to establish Hennie comfortably in his day cot 
by the nursery window, it was quite another thing to get him to 
take refreshment quietly and consent to go to sleep. For the first 
half-hour he refused to do anything but look about him and ask 
questions. 

* Where are the boys V was the first ; * I want to see the boys.' 

* They are at school, my child V I answered, looking painfully at 
the large dilated eyes ; * but by the time you have had a little nap^ 
they will be home and ready to see you.' 

* I can't sleep,' he answered, rather i>eevishly, pausing with a 
spoonful of jelly to his lips. * Don't talk so silly, Niss NelL' 

' Miss Nell' was the name he always gave me. 

* Lucy 1 where are you, Lucy ?' 

She had been laying aside her cloak and bonnet, and came for- 
ward now, looking wonderfully pretty in her grey merino dress and 
neat falling collar. 

* What is it, my darling V 

* What's that place ?' said Hennie, trying to raise himself stiH 
higher in bed, * all green, with a lot of trees V 

*' That is the orchard, Hennie, full of apple and pear and cherry 
trees.' 

* I like it !' exclaimed the child ;. * look, Lucy, there is a cow, a 
real live cow walking about in it What a funny garden,^ though, 
MissNelL' 

* It looks very dreary now, Hennie, but it is beautiful in summer- 
time ^ 

' But it is like a field, all grass, and nothing but a great black 
tree in it, and a lot of bushes going all round it — ^haven't you any 
flowers ? ' 

* Very few now ; but you can't see the flower-garden from this 
window because of the shrubberies ; it is such a pretty, quiet little 
place, shut in by a green gate, and leading to the kitchen garden ; 
It has an arbour, and a fountain, and a rose-tree walk, and beds fufl 
of lilies and carnations ; you shall go and sit there when the warm 
weather comes again.' 

* But, Miss Nell ' 

* Now, Hennie, I am not going to answer any more questions 
just now, so lie still like a good boy, while 1 talk to Lucy.' 

My decided tone seemed to have some influence, for he oflered 
opposition, only continued his questions in a low tone to himself 
^ IVeJIf Lucy/ 1 said, drawing h^. smWinglty ii^ ^<3j^^w^3i<ri&4MP- 
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and ]riacii<g myself at her side, ' how do you like Sunnyside ? 
do you thmk you can be happy here ?' 

She lifted up her face witli a mute wistful expression. 

' Well, dear, I do not mean exactly ha}>py, that would be ex^ 
petting too much in your unsettled state ; but peaceful, Lucy, and 
tranviuil in your new home.' 

Sne laid her clasped hands on my lap, such delicate little handfl^ 
and looked up at me with the troubled earnestness of a child. 

' Miss Mortimer, do you believe in presentiments ?' 

' Presentiments !' I replied, astonished, and somewhat awed. 

'Yes, presentiments; something stirring vaguely in the heart, 
and whispering of hope and untold blessings, — blessings even fat 
WJt and my boy. Do you believe in these. Miss Mortimer ?' 

' Yes, surely, Lucy. Have you really felt such a presentiment 
as you describe?' 

* I have — I have. Oh, Miss Mortimer, I have I — standing on 
your threshold, I felt the unseen hfting of my burden ; felt hope 
stirring into life again, and knew my husband was not dead No, 
he is not dead — something that never lies has told it to my heart ; 
I will despair no more. One day I shall have glad tidings from a 
distant land that bids me go to him, or he will come to seek his 
poor widowed girl ; whichever it be, I know — I am sure — I shall 
see his lost face agam ;' — and Lucy bowed her face upon her hands 
and wept 

I drew the gentle head down till it rested on my shoulder. 

' If I weep, Miss Mortimer, it is with joy. 1 cannot tell yoa 
how I felt an hour ago, when you greeted the sorrowful stranger like 
a sister, and made her sharer in your happy home. It was as if 
after a long disastrous voyage we had drifted into some fair haven, 
never to battle ^ain with the rough hard world ; never to be hungry, 
or weary, or friendless, or to see my darling wasting and pining 
with neglect, but to rest for ever and be hopeful and thankful m this 
dear place.' 

Here Hennie, peeping over the side of his cot with hot wistful 
eyes, broke off our conversation, and as I rose to speak to him, we 
heard feet scudding along the passage, and a whispered pause at 
the nursery door. 

'The boys I the boys!* cried Hennie, sitting bolt upright and 
dapping his wasted hands ; ' the boys \ oh, let 2iem in, Miss Nell, 
please.' 

His excitement was so great, it would have been cruel to deny 
him, so i set open the door, and with a whispeied caution, let 
them in. 

All three advanced, treading on tiptoe, and holding their breath. 
I had prepared them as well as I could for the stunted, afflicted 
little creature they were to see ; but an instant's glance at the dis- 
turbed and agitated group showed me the uselessness of my efforts. 
An^Q^jtf tbeyfiMghl^ their self-poaae&svoxkHi^:^ ^\a ^N«i:^s»i«^ 



i. 
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by the sight of the weird, ghastly little face, propped up on its bony 
hands, and peering at them with bright spedcs of eyes. Poor boys, 
how I pitied them I 

Se>aiiour, generally so calm and quiet, was shifting his place 
tmeasily, and looking everywhere and anywhere except at the 
strange object before him. Halcot having picked out a likely place 
in the ceiling, gazed at it in serene abstraction, while Charlie, with 
an ominous puckering of the mouth, took refuge behind my skirts. 
Poor Hennie looked from one to another more puzzled dian 
pleased. 

* Well, my child,' I said, coming cheerfully to the rescue, and 
giving Seymour a furtive little push, * these two are the young 
brothers I talked to you about, Halcot and Charlie, and this is tlieir 
schoolfellow, Seymour Egerton ; come, you must all be good friends 
together.' 

* Hum ! ' says Hennie. 

Here Seymour, recalled to a sense of duty by my premonitoiy 
nudge, gathered up his courage, and, with manifest effort, said — 

* How do you do ? Are you better ? ' 

* Pretty well,' replied Hennie, coldly, but politely. * What's that 
boy looking at ?' 

Halcot, bringing down his eye from the ceiling, and becoming 
as red as a young turkey-cock, was heard to mutter * flies,' — a fiction 
invented for the occasion. 

' Flies,' exclaimed Hennie, throwng himself back upon his pillow 
with his weak gasping laugh. * Oh, those silly flies, how I always 
laugh at thenL* 

* Why V asked Halcot, still looking over Hennie's head more vsl 
dismay than ever. 

* They are so funny,' remarked Hennie, speaking so shrilly that 
his words came out in little squeaks, *they look so very ftinny, 
walking on the ceiling with their heads down ; they don't like it, 
you know ; it makes them giddy, and then they fall backwards in 
your tea, and stick up their legs in the air,' — and here Hennie, again 
overcome, renewed his unpleasing laugh. 

None of the boys saw the joke in the least, but it seemed to 
refresh Hennie, for he sat up, chuckling atill, and demanding to 
shake hands. 

* I have a little hand,' remarked the sick child, * and I like to feel 
big strong ones like yours. Won't that pretty boy with the ciurly 
hair come and speak to me too ?' 

I led Charlie, still reluctant, and looking as if he were going to 
cry, 

" He is very pretty,' said Hennie. * He is like the little Samuel 
in Lucy's book ; — oh, what nice soft hair,' — and here he broke off 
with a little sob that brought Lucy from the other end of the roono. 

* What ails my pet ? what is it, dear ? ' 

^ Why haven't I got prtLty oixViXK%\axt\i^ ccMi^brt cbaLi^ 
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'and wsirm strdng hands? I should like to be like that little 
boy, Lucy, to have great laughing eyes, and rosy fat cheeks like 

his.' 

' My boy, my baby, my precious one, don't talk like that ; it 
breaks Lucy's heart, and you would not make her more sorry and 
sad than she is now, dear ; do I not think you pretty, my own ^ 

'Yes, you do; but look at those boys with their firm strai{^ht 
legSy and look at mine.' And here, to my great dismay, and the ^ 
boys' horror, Hennie threw back the bed-clothes and displayed his 
shrunken, crippled limbs. 

Poor Lucy burst into tears. 

*Come Hennie, don't be so naughty — cover them up.* 

' Ain*t they funny legs ? — they all go the wrong way, and won't 
walk a bit ; they might be sticks for the good they are. What are 
you crying for, Miss Nell ?' 

I was not crying, but the tears stood in my eyes. 

* There, I have made you all sorry ; how these boys stare, to be 
sure ;^-come and kiss me, Lucy ; we can't help my legs, can we ? 
and we shall have the white wings some day ; and perhaps Peter 
and John may come down this way presently.' 

* Do you mean the Apostles ? ' demanded Seymour, speaking up 
boldly as befitted the future clergyman. 

* The which, sir ? ' asked Hennie. 

*The Apostles— the St Peter and St John in the Bible?' 

* I mean the men who walked about with no stockings, and long 
frocks, and a great rainbow round their heads, and told the man at 
the Gate Beautiful, which was all gold, every bit of it, to get up and 
walk, and in a minute he walked and ran about. Well, they are 
angels now,' finished Hennie, * and I thought they might perhaps 
come and tell me to do the same, and one day I should get up 
" leaping, and walking, and praising God." ' 

To see the little creature fold his hands upon his face as he said 
diis ; to see him turn and clasp his mother's neck, and tell her not 
to cry ; to see the quaint bright expression coming back with the 
utterance of the childish faith ; — to see all this would be to draw 
the tears from anybody's eyes, however hard and stem they might 
be. The boys forgot «their repulsion, and drew near him in un- 
feigned sympathy, and before many minutes had passed Hennie 
was asking Dr. Merton's young monitor whether he liked dolls, and 
Ilalcot was in fits of laughter. 

* Or if not dolls,' remarked Hennie sweetly, ' soldiers ; I have a 
box of grenadiers, and we will play at them together.' 

Seymour good-humouredly complying, the box was brought, and 
at the same moment came a low tap at the nursery door. 

* It is only I,' said Bruce, putting in his head. 

*0h, come in, sir,' cried Hennie, *we are only going to play 
soldiers.' 
• 'Ob, that's the little chap, is it^' said 'Brauat, Y\\sax^\i*\ja».^>^ 
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in his pocket and trying not to whistle : * how do yoa do, tittle 
what's-your-name ? ' 

* Hennie, sir; how do you do?' extending a limp hand care- 
lessly, ' I'm playing— don't interrupt' 

*Are you 1* returned Bruce, staring ; then in a low voice, *well, 
of all the precocious little beggars.' 

* Hush dear, hush ; this is Mrs. Graham, Hennie's mother.* 
Bruce did not whistle now, but only drew a long breath indi- 

cative of great surprise, and stared again with all his eyes at the 
pretty face before him, looking first at her and then at Hennie, in 
unmitigated astonishment. I tried to say a word and make him 
speak, but he only looked the harder at the unconscious Lucy, and 
twirled his moustache ; and I was just beginning to feel uncomfort- 
able, only hoping that Lucy did not notice it, when the chiming of 
the church clock called me to the tea-table, and I summoned Bruce 
to attend me. 

* Oh, what do you say ? tea-time, all right I'll come ; good-bye 
iat the present, Hennie, and — ahem — Mrs. Graham.' 

I hurried off to the dining-room ; Bruce followed me. 

*You sly old Nell, where did you pick up that confoundedly 
pretty little widow ? by Jove, what hair, and what complexion.' 

' She is not a widow, Bruce ; and how could you be so rude and 
unkind as to stare at the poor thing so ? 1 was quite ashamed of 
you, and afraid lest she should notice it' 
Bruce laughed that saucy laugh of his. 

' You unreasonable woman. What 1 bring a pretty face into the 
house, and expect me not to look at it ; what do you take me for ? 
Don't you know your brother's weakness better by this time? stare 
at her, indeed ! where's her husband if she is not a widow, Nell ? ' 

*I told you before ; I gave you her whole history. It is unkind 
t6 go on like this, when you know it teases me ; it is not right, 
Bruce.' 

.He turned off my reproachful speech, in his lazy good-humoured 
way. 

' Not a widow I well, she's next to one ; that poor wretch will 
never turn up again. And what a comical little chap that boy of 
hers is, a miniature death on a mopstick ; joWy little fellow, though, 
I expect ; but what a contrast to her. Why, 1 have not seen such 
I face for years.' 

' Oh, Bruce, Bruce, what is her face to you ? Rememher her 
position ^nd yours ; don't make me repent of bringing her here, for 
you will if you go on hke this.* But Bruce did not abate one inch 
of his provoking behaviour. 

* Yhat's your own look out ; if you bring a pretty girl into the 
house — for she is a pretty girl, widow or no widow, though I should 

J^ef«r the former --you must abide by the results, for I shall look at 
er often enough, you may depend on it' 
. Hert^ foQlishl]f enough I faegaa to ciy, bat 1 lidK. v^^iciift^^^ 
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disappointed, and not a little frightened in the bargain. Nour 
Bruce liad the usual masculine abhorrence ot woman's tears, and 
his soft heart was always more or less touched by the sight of them. 
' Crying, Nellie ! well, you are a muff, not to take a bit of chaff 
better than that ; what an opinion you must have of rate. You did 
not believe I was serious all this time. Nellie, I say, Nellie.^ 
shaking me, ^ look up, can't you, and don't be so silly.' 

* Are you sure you were only joking, Bruce dear ?' 

*Am I sure? Listen to me, child,' holding me gently by the 
shoulders ; ' you should let a mischievous fellow like me have his 
fling, and not immediately think there is mischief brewing.' 

* And you were not in earnest, Bruce, truly ? * 

* Yes I was, I was very much in earnest when I praised Mrs* 
Graham's pretty face ; and quite in earnest when I took a good 
long look at her ; but 1 think you should have known me tetter 
than to suppose I must directly go and fall in love with her. Why, 
even if she were a widow, which 1 dare say she is, there is no fear, 
thank Heaven, of a mesalliance with Bruce Mortimer. Why, die 
prettiest farmer's daughter in England would not tempt me ; the 
^ory of King Cophetua and the beggar is very well in poetry, but 
the Mortimers know themselves ; tlxere. has never been one that 
has done a toolish or mean thing, and I shall not be the first' 

Now the blood of the Mortimers was Bruce's especial hobby. 
When twitted with his numerous flirtatJons, his first retort was 
always to pick a flaw in the family pedigree of the lady, and say 
magnanimously and sadly, ' She is a nice little thing enough, but 
you see the affair can't go on, she is not my equal ; why, her father 
was such and such.' But as, from of old, the greatest talkers have 
not proved to be the greatest doers, somehow or other I was always 
dreading some irreparable piece of mischief on the part of Bruce ; 
and felt that in my position now, of mother as well as sister, I could 
not guard my handsome brother enough, hence my fear at his un- 
hicl^ expression of admiration. 

* Oh, dear Bruce, of course I never thought of such things ' (which 
was a little fib), * 1 only meant it was hardly respectful to poor Lucf 
to look at and speak of her sa 1 am delighted you admire her ; 
why, Dudley can't say enough in her praise ; but we cannot be too 
careful, dear, now we are our own guardians, and hers too, poor 
cliild ; and you won't mind your cross sister being a little particular 
now and then, especially when she has the trouble of looking after 
such a good-looking boy.' 

Bruce laughed and kissed me. 

' You are a dear httle soul, though a crotchety oneu Come, give 
us some tea, old girl' 

My heart felt lighter after this talk, nor did I repent its haviixg 
taken place ; for without this explanation 1 should have been uneasy* 
Bruce could not be kept out of the nursery, and Hennie and hit 
became istst ti&id&^ but though lu& &u^ \qc^jj^ ^ VidfS|^ \ nim^ 
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pleased to note the quiet respect of his manners and the suitable 
reserve with which she bore herself ; and the more I perceived how 
entirely he was to be trusted, the more I felt convinced that my 
deed of charity was neither rash nor unwise. 

Before three days had passed Hennie had singled out a favourite 
in- the person of Seymour Egerton, to whom he became devoted. 
Seymour's grave beautiful character had seized on the child's fancy ; 
in his presence he dropped the whimsical drolleries which he showed 
to others, and became a simple happy boy. A word, a look from 
his young monitor would check the fretfulness of his whine, and it 
was his greatest delight and consolation in hours of pain to be 
carried to and fro in his strong arms, till he grew weary and fell 
asleep. For Charlie he also manifested the greatest affection ; but 
as for Halcot, whether he had experienced his love of teazing or 
felt no sympathy with his rough boy nature, I do not know ; but he 
vras more indifferent to him than to any one of the family, speaking 
of him contemptuously as ' the boy,' and very jealous oi his single- 
hearted alliance with Seymour. 

The nursery was a very pleasant place in those days, and both 
it and Hennie received a vast amount of attention^ for which Lucy 
did hot fail to come in for her share. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



'.Eyes not down <lr(q[>t, or over-bright, but 

fed 
•With the pure pointed 6ame of chastity ; 
.Clear, witnoutheat, undying, tended by 
Pure vestal thoughts, in the translucent 

&ne 



Of her still spirit ; locles not wide dtspread. 
Madonna-wise, on either side her head ; 
Sweet lips whereon perpetually did reiga • 
The human calm of golden charity, 
Were fixed shadows of thy fixed mind.' 

TtHHysotu 



This was how I first saw her. 

It was some three weeks after our return from Hurst-hall, when 
Mrs. Egerton held her quarterly tea-party, to which we were all 
bidden as a matter of course. It was November then, and the 
weather was drearier than is usual even at that time of year; 
Heavy fogs hung over the lowlands, obscuring everything save a 
bare tree-top or two ; raw gusty air, replete with dampness, surged 
in at the hall door whenever it was opened, or crept through the 
tiumberles^ cracks and crevices, chilling and searching to the bones 
You might flatten your face for hours in the day s^ainst any of the 
windows at Sunnyside, and see nothing but a crazy church-tower 
apparently looming in the distance, or the fanta?Mc shapes cngen- 
dered bjr the damp on the panes of glass. Everything seemed 
reekJBff with moisture, and the haU, with its ^Wes xk ^^"istl ^^^^^ 
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and ^ats, was continually steaming afresh. A miniature twilight 
pervaded the place for days ; lamps were lighted for the early 
breakfast, and remained unextinguished till noon, and dining-room, 
drawing-room, and nursery were alike prodigal of gloom, and, as iu 
winter, the only cheerful place was by the fireside. 

It was in this exhilarating state of things that Mrs. Egerton's 
birthday came round, and with it the quarterly tea-party. These 
evenings were very much noted in our family annals for many 
reasons : first, they were more or less tinged with an air of painful 
excitement, being generally preceded on Mrs, Egerton's part by a 
sleepless night or two, and followed by days of feverish exhaustion, 
fre<j[uently ending with Dr. Waldegrave and a soothing prescription : 
secondly, they were, with this one exception, the pleasantest and 
the most enjoyable evenings in the world. You were sure to meet 
at the parsonage every one worth knowing, and all your own friends 
beside, not to mention a desirable stranger or two, to give zest to the 
entertainment, and that without the shghtest stif&iess or formality ; 
and lastly, they assumed an importance in my eyes, on account of 
my sharing the responsibilities ; of late years I had always acted as 
Mrs. Egerton's deputy-assistant and manager in general, being 
expected to receive the guests, and amuse those who could not find 
a place near her reception couch. Now of this position I was not a 
little proud, and I certainly did my best to make these tea-parties 
pass pleasantly. 

It was my usual habit to go over early in the morning and help 
arrange the rooms and fill the flower vases, as well as drill the prim 
parsonage Jane in her duties for the evening. This year it had 
been gravely mooted in the family whether our recent trouble would 
not finnish a sufficient excuse, but Dudley, to whom it was finally 
referred, said, in his mild authoritative way, that those who wished 
might stay at home, but that it would be both selfish and unkind to 
deprive the poor little hostess of her assistant, and that in his 
opinion a serious clerical meeting like that was very different to a 
j»rty of pleasure. 

So, to Mrs. Egerton's relief, we consented to go, with the 
exception of Louie, who announced her intention of drinking tea 
with a couple of crabbed old maids living at the far end of the town. 
It was useless ^liestioning Loo's vagaries, so no one offered the 
least opposition, and when the evening arrived, Halcot and I Tan 
down the lane in a dense fog, Dudley and Bruce promising to look 
in some two hours later. 

It was very early when we arrived. Old Charlotte, our family 
factotum, was setting out the tea-tray in the library, and Jane just 
lighting up the drawing-room candles ; but early as it was, Mr. 
Egerton was already standing on the rug in the stifTest of clerical 
cravats, and beaming complacence on his little hazel-eyed wife, who 
was cosily propped up on her couch in her v(^ll-^x^'s»^N^<i Na^^-cAsaL 
satin sLRd China crape shawL 
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As we entered the room, he came forward with smile and mit- 
ftretched hands. 

* Here's our busy bee, Grace, that's been humming and working 
all day k>ny, yet kx^s as fresh and bright as if November fogs were 
never heard of ; here she is with her young squire of dames too ; 
and now we're as right as possible ; ' and so saying, and scarcely 
waiting for me to whisper my birthday congratulations to his wife, 
he deposited me in a formidable arm-chair beside her. 

*Oh, Mr. Egerton,' 1 cried, jumping up, 'this is the seat reserved 
foi Ae Hon. Mrs. Bluffington.* 

' Never mind,* he replied, rubbing his hands joyously ; * well 

fire it up to the old lady directly she arrives ; but we have an 
our's respite still. Is not Grace looking nicely, Nellie ? I always 
tell her s5he looks ten years younger in that dress.' And sitting 
down on the extreme edge of the sofa, he smoothed it with his great 
hands, as if its very texture were precious to him. 

* I must have a new one, Tiny,' says Grace, • smiling faintly^ * if 
we are to continue our grand tea-parties.* 

* Why, love, it is quite new.' 

* No, not quite,' said his wife, gently shaking her head ; * fifteen 
years have worn off the gloss and freshness : it has been a service- 
able friend to me ; but such old friends must part at last When 
I wore it fh^t I was but a young wife. Tiny.' 

* Ah, well, time slips by somehow ; it seems but the other day 
since 1 first admired you in it, arid now you tell me it is worn out ; 
but you know, dearest, you have only to ask to have. To-morrow 
is a leisure day with me ; I'll take Seymour down to Howel's and 
choose you a new one.' 

Mrs. Egerton held up her delicate ruffled hands in affright, 

* There is no such hurry as that, my friend ; we will talk this 
grand matter over again, and then Nellie shall go with you. I can't 
trust you alone, Tiny, I can't indeed ; where she would choose me 
silver grey, or golden brown, you would send me some emerald 
green, or violet, or heaven knows what particular shade ai the 
rainbow, and a nice little white-faced creature I should look in 
them.' 

Here Halcot interposed. 

* I say, Nell, will you button my glove for me V 

' Come to me, my lad,' said Mr. Egerton, * my hands are stronger 
tlian Nell's.' And when the boy obeyed, * so it is all up with the 
sailoring, I hear.' 

Poor Halcot looked \ip from his hand sheepishly enough, but 
said nothing till the glove being fastened he tried to make off. 

* Nay, nay, not so fast, Hal ; I want to have a little talk about 
this. Are you very disappointed, my boy?* 

* Well, sir, Dudley thought it better to give it up, and of coursa 
A? knows best I don't so much mind now, — but — ' The sigh 

belied tlie words. 
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Mr. EgertoR put his hands on kis shoolders, and looked down 
with his large cahn eyes as if he would read the whole boyish heart* 

' So much the better^ Hal, so much the better ; it is only a 
coward can't bear a disappointment, and not a brave fellow like you. 
I knew you would give it up at once if your brother wished it And 
iu>w for an old friend's advice, my lad, that means nothing bat 
kindness to you and yours, — be guided by that dear brother in all 
things, and you will grow up the wise and happy man that both he 
and I wish to see you.' 

' Thank you, sir,' faltered Halcort 

* He is setting you boys a bright example' continued the good 
man^ musingly ; ' look to yourselves that you follow it None of 
yoa know how anxiously he watches over your present and guards 
your future — ^none of you know him as I do, to be one in a thousands- 
clear-headed, silent of tongue, and faithful beyond all things ; lor 
tiie goodness of Dudley Mortimer is innate and only to be dis- 
covered by his nearest and dearest hiends.' 

Halco^s ^ thank you' this time was bright enough ; for myself, I 
was tongue-tied — but the words, oh my brother 1 were very pleasaaft 
to me. 

Here Seymour, who had been vainly endeavouring to catch hit 
Cither's eye, broke in with — 

* Father, father — the wine.* 

Mr. Egerton rose, helplessly feeflmg in his pockets, one by one. 

' Jane has just told me, father^ and please be quick and 1 will 
kelp you.' 

' True, my son, I forgot Andrews detained me on parochial 
business, and put it out ai my head.' 

' And all the people will be here,' cried Mrs. Egerton, ncrvouslyv 
*Oh, Tiny, Tiny, how could you be so careless ? and now you are 
going into the cellar with your nice new coat on.' 

Mr. Egerton shook his head laughingly at her, and left the 
room, and Seymour was following him, when hb raother called 
him back. 

* Seymour, darling, be sure you brush your father down when Ym 
comes out, and don^t let him out of your sight a minute — cemembcc 
our last party.' 

* Yes, dear mother,' and Seymour ran ofif. 

*What of last party, Mrs. Egerton? I don't remember/ 
^ Not remember, Nellie love, when you laughed till the tears rait 
down your face ?— don't you recollect the innocent, simple fitWom 
rubbing his hands and talking SP pleasantly with Archdeacon Clyde^ 
and all the time with a great patch of whitewash oii his shoulder asi 
big as my two hands, not to mention the sawdust on his elbow&and: 
knees. Oh, how the Archdeacon laughed, and that nau^ty Bruca 
brought the clothes'>brush into the drawing-room.' 

'True, I forgot Hark! There's the first arrival^ Mn. Egerton %. 
Jktow BlMngtoiif I supposCi' 
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It was only Dudley and Bruce, who, finding the home parlour 
dull, followed us speedily. 

' Well, Mrs. Egerton, how are you ? said Dudley, coming up 
to her sofa and giving her the kiss he always vouchsafed her on 
birth-days and high-days. She was his and Bruce's godmother. 
* You see we have come early, after all ; whereas the parson, ma'am V 

'Down among the dead men,' replied Halcot, whose fingers 
vere jingling noisily among the lustres on the mantlepiece ; ' he's 
bottling wine, don't you hear?' and he drew divers corks with an 
alarming approach to reality, standing on the bright fender ail the 
time in his excitement 

Bruce walked quietly up to him and dislodged him by the ear 
from his perilous resting-place and marched him off to a distant 
window-seat 

* Don't be such a bully, Bruce,' muttered the boy. 

'Don't you be such an unmannerly young jackanapes,' replied 
his Mentor. ' Hark ! there are the Waldegraves — come, behave 
yoursetf, Hal ; you spoil him dreadfully, Mrs. Egerton ; he forgets 
ke is no^ at home.' 

* No, he does not,* growled Halcot, ' only they are not such prigs 
here as you!* but further remarks were silenced by the entrance of 
Dr. Waldegrave and party, and the Grosvenors — and for the next 
hour I had plenty of occupation in sefcuring seats for the dowagers, 
and devising small talk and pleasant companions for a few shy 
young curates that huddled together in a comer of the room, and 
looked sheepishly out on the rest of the party over their high cleri-! 
tal collars. 

These curates always gave me more trouble than all the other 
people put together ; they would not come out and be introduced 
to some High Churdi young lady djdng to know them, and giving 
me broad hints of her wishes on the subject, and they would persist 
in looking unspeakably wretched One young curate in particular, 
Scarcely more than a boy, who always had holes in his great lavender 
gloves, and blushed up to the roots of his hair when even looked at^ 
was a most distressing example of the clerical biped. Nothing 
could be extracted from him but a few harmless platitudes delivered 
in a feeble stammering voice, and the least approach to a joke 
would throw him into a fever of nervousness. I never saw him 
wiping his face, which he did about thirty times in an evening, and 
clearing his voice behind his hand, without pitying him sincerely, 
and wishing he had a mother or sister to take him quietly away. 
And yet I knew him to be a zealous Jehu in his profession, driving 
fiiriously, and driving well, leonine in hU courage in the pulpit, and 
sthowing his ugly boyish face to his congregation from thence with a 
steady composure and earnestness that well became it 

So I not only pitied the Reverend Herbert Blane, but liked him, ' 
^d did him a good turn on the evening in question ; for, finding 
bim uncomfortably sitiing on the edge of to cWn \i>j ^xcccoiL 
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Sunderland, a pretty^ spectacled, and most objectionable young 
lady, and being talked to on the subject of the * Qolite Formation ' 
and the structure of the Plesiosaurus — at least I heard those words 
frequently — I rescued him, not without difficulty, and placed him 
instead under Mrs. Travers* motherly wing, who talked to him 
about his Manchester home, and his father's mill, and his rough 
school-boy brother, and the pleasant old house in Whalley 
Range. • 

It was eight o'clock, and the room was rapidly filling. I had 
been in the library some time, and on my return became aware of 
a fresh arrival and a perfect stranger to me. It was a lady about 
seven-and-twenty, sitting somewhat apart from the general group, 
turning over some engravings on a side- table. 

Something in the sweep of the silver-grey dress and a graceful 
contour of the bent head attracted my attention, and I at once 
caught hold of Seymour and asked who she was. 

'All right, go and talk to her,* said he, not in the least under- 
standing my question, and rushing off to show a clever trick to two 
curates in the comer ; so remenibering my character as assistant 
hostess, I crossed the room ana introduced myself At my first 
word she raised her head and returned my greeting with a gesture 
full of grace, at the same time replying with a high-bred ease that 
met me more than half way. As she did so, I thought then, as I 
think now, and shall till I die, that it was the most l^autiful face I 
had ever seen. It was not so much her features, though they were 
singularly attractive, as the grave and noble air that distinguished 
them, and the mingled repose and sweetness in lip and eye. She 
•was dressed richly, yet with a certain stern simplicity ; and she 
wore her bright brown hair folded back in loose full bands, as I 
loved to see it ; and her smile was sweet and lingered long as she 
spoke. 

* You are very good to introduce yourself to me, Miss Mortimer 
you English are so slow generally to welcome strangers. It is not 
irom want of goodness of heart, I believe, so much as from the 
mauvaise honte that impedes your society and makes it so cold.' 

Though she said * you English,' and spoke in the hquid accented 
tones of one who had dwelt long among foreigners, I felt satisfied 
she was not one herself, nor was I mistaken. 

' I must return your courtesy,' she continued, 'and commend my 
name to your notice : I am Marion Vivian.' 

* Not Vivian of the Priory, surely ?' 

'Why not of the Priory?' she replied, smiling archly at my 
surprise ; ' not that I expect a Mortimer of Sunnyside to recognize 
me ; we have been so long exiles in a foreign land, that our name 
must almost have died out among our neighbours and friends, and 
we ourselves be supposed to have died out with it.* 

I sat down beside her quite bewildered. 

' I certainly have some vague remembr*u\c^ oC a. ^\as:v;^\3l V wsm*. 
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some fifteen years 2^, of a bright-eyed little ^A we used to meet 
in the early mornings, walking with her governess.* 
Miss Vaughan laughed, 

* Then I ought to have more than a vague recollection, being 
tfie elder by many years, of the happy little creatures — girls and 
boys, and white-headed infents — ^always playing in that shady lane, 
or laughing out at me from the windows of the large white house ; 
but my memory is as indistinct as yours, for the strange wandering 
life I have led these many years has somewhat blotted out the past ; 
but still, wherever I went I carried with me the fond remembrance 
of my dear old home.' 

She paused and sighed slightly, and then wcat on in a brighter 
tone. 

'You must have been our nearest neighbour, Miss Mortimer, 
Aen as new ; how was it then that the heads of our families were 
not more friendly with each other ? We children, though we met 
day by day and exchanged words and smiles, never played to- 
gether ! ' 

It seemed strange to her, but we had always understood from 
our parents- that Mr. Vivian wa^ a proud, reserved man, little given 
to making friends of his neighbours, and only mixing with the 
kighest county families ; and that his wife was even haughtier and 
more distant than he ; but I could not explain this to Miss Vivian, 
90 only said how pleased I was to hear they were^home again. 

* Yes, but not to stay,' she replied, smiling ; * you do not suppose 
we are bats, to Eve in such ruins. I have only come to see the 
dilapidations, and decide on repairs and alterations; and a few 
minutes' conversation with our bailiff convinced me that six months' 
Work will hardly effect all I have planned.' 

* And you came over alone ? * 

* Yes, with Dominique, our major-domo, and my maid Babette j 
we have been here four days bivouacking on the first floor, which is 
the only habitable portion. We shall leave again for Paris oa 
Thursday.' 

* A fleeting visit, truly — * 

* But sufficient for my purpose, which was to put the work in 
train. Oh, <he dear old place, wretched, dilapidated, ruined as it 
looked on the first night of our arrival, with its broken tenaces and 
ifrildemess of gardens ; I felt so happy to see it again, that if it 
had not been for Dominique and Babette, I could have knelt down 
and kissed the threshold. It has not been my wish, these fifteen 
years* exile of ours, in our bright southern home ; not Italy's sunny 
skies and our beautifiil Neapolitan villa could compensate me for 
the loss of home.' 

* It was your father's wish, then ?' 

She inclined her head with a slight gesture of assent 
' Your wanderings are over now, Miss Vivian, or will be ; you 
wilJf be back with the summer, all of you, 1 \iop^' 
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* AB/ she repeated with a sigh, *all, — there are but Eleanor ami 
I to come ; we leave our father and Harold behind ; do you con^ 
prehend me?* 

Too well, in her lowered tone and reverent utterance: 

* We were four when we first left the Priory, but we leaVe our 
eldest and youngest behind us. It was very sad to lose our father^ 
who was old and suffering, and longing to go, but it was worse to 
lose our boy, our eagle-eyed Harold, the hope and pride of us alL 
Well, it was many yciirs ago. I can bear to tell you. 

* One day he set out in his little boat, on the great calm treacher- 
ous bay, and before noon a storm arose, and when the boat rode in 
at evening time, there was no Harold there ; and the next morning 
some Neapolitan fishermen found him lying on the beach with his 
bright hair all tangled with seaweed, and the life buffeted and beaten 
out of his dear brave heart, and they carried him home and laid 
him at his father's feet He was an old man,' finished Miss Vivian 
in her tender melodious voice, * and he never got over it ; but I 
should not have saddened you by such miserable details/ and her 
eyes dwelt pityingly on my crape dress ; * there is no need to ask 
If you, too, nave known trouble.' ^ 

At my low-toned explanation she held out her hand with an ex- 
pression of frank sympathy in her dark eyes. 

* How sad, how very sad, and you so young too ; but, Miss 
Mortimer, when we settle down in the early autumn, as I trust we 
shall, we must be good friends with our Sunnyside neighbours ; we 
are no recluses, Eleanor and I.' 

* Shall you not be home before the autumn?' 

' Not it Eleanor carries out her plan of spending the summer 
among the Pyrenees, and I shall think myself happy if she permits 
us to be settled then. You look surprised, but my sister has no 
such love for her English home as I. At least not till lately, when 
she herself proposed we should give up our wandering life and live 
again among our own people. You see she is an artist, and loves 
Italy's blue skies and sunny plains ; she delights in change, variety 
of objects, and uncertain excitement I fear it will be long before 
she settles down happily in this quiet tranquil home.' 

' She is your younger sister ? ' 

'Yes, there are six years' difference between us ; it is right that 
she should be gay and I grave.' 

* You love her dearly ?' I asked, for there was a rapt enthusiasm 
in the tone in which she uttered her name. 

* Love Eleanor ! there — I forgot, I must not rhapsodize ; when 
you see her for yourself, you shall judge wuetlier my idolatry is 
thrown away ; for it is idolatry,' she continued, blushing, * and such 
creature-worship as every unmarried woman bestows on one of her 
household gods. It is as vain to say to a woman, do not love, as it 
is to say to the ocean with the great Master, " Peace, be stili."' 

' So that the object be worthy,' I acmniesccd. 
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* And who so worthy as Eleanor? What if she be capricious/ 
s^e continued musingly, *or a trifle wayward? has not the adulation 
and praise she has received everywhere been more than enough to 
turn her head ? We who belong to the happy mediocrity, and have 
never been caressed and fSted out of our senses, can form no idea of 
the temptations that assail these few favoured darlings of fortune, 
but it has never changed my child's heart, never ; nothing on earth 
could spoil my high-soul'd Eleanpr. But how egotistical I am be- 
coming, and how patiently you are forbearing with me ! let us talk 
of something else ; if you will be so good, you shall tell me a little 
about these people here, whom I must look upon in the light of 
future neightK)urs, and possible friends ; but I have made one to- 
night, have I not, Miss Mortimer?' 

I smiled assent, for my heart felt drawn to this graceful frank 
woman, with her serious eyes and sunshiny smile. 

* But, Miss Vivian, how is it that Mrs. Egerton did not inform 
me of your intended visit this evening ? she surely did not know of 
it?' 

' No, she did not I told Mr. Egerton that I should not come, 
but on second thoughts I altered my mind, which I do not regret ; 
but now, will you satisfy my curiosity, and tell me who every one 
is? First, I want to know who are those two good-looking young men 
talking to that pretty little widow ; the fair one is singularly hand- 
some, but I prefer the countenance of the other, it is so earnest and 
good.* 

Then, and not without a certain proud beating at my heart, I 
told my new friend they were my brothers. She was too highly 
bred to betray the slightest embarrassment at my answer, but only 
said— 

* y^ou have reason to be both happy and proud.' 

' I shall be doubly so if you will allow me to introduce them,' 
and 1 beckoned to Dudley, whom I had already noticed casting 
curious glances into our corner from time to time, as if he we»*e only 
waiting a signal from me to join us gladly. 

Miss Vivian rose at his quick approach, with smile and out- 
Stretched hand. 

* i cannot allow you to gpreet me as a stranger, Mr. Mortimer — 
I am Marion Vivian.' 

* Of the Priory ? ' he answered, hoMing her hand, in bright 
surprise. * I am, indeed, happy to be one of the first to welcome 
you home again.' 

She coloured slightly as she reseated herself 

* Yes, we have been long away, but, as I have explained to your 
sister, I have only come for a few days, to investigate repairs ; the 
Priory is in a sadly ruined state.' 

* You are right, it must have been very hard for you to have seen 
the old house looking so wretched. We are your next neighbouis, 

Miss Vivian; remember you can command us in any way.' 
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^*You are very good/ she answered gratefully. 'Yours is the. 
Slit otter of help that I shall accept in case of necessity.' 

* Whom have you left to look after the work ?' 

*My bailiff, Mr. Burrowes, ot Abbey Farm, and in June I shall 
send* Dominique to take possession. Eleanor,' she continued, 
turning to me, * has decided that all our furniture is to be sent 
from Paris ; I think she is right in buying new, ours is too antique 
for use.' 

*Not for the library and wainscoted dining-room. Miss Vivian.' 

* I am glad you say so,' she replied, well pleased ; * because your 
opinion just coincides with mine. I propose to fit up the antique 
rooms with our oak furniture ; but our drawing-room, and Eleanor's 
studio and boudoir, shall be modernised to her heart's content' 

It was pleasant to see how unreservedly she conversed with us, 
and to notice with what quiet respect and admiration Dudley stood 
looking down into her beautiful face, which lifted itself up to his, as 
if reliant on his appreciative sympathy. 

It was always a pleasure to me to watch Dudley with girls ; he 
neither criticised nor flattered, but would insist on meeting them oft 
equal terms, and talking to them as if they were sensible creatures, 
I should think the vainest and most empty-headed among them must 
have felt the tone of her mind raised after a conversation with him ; 
he was so tolerant and gentle, so patient with their feminine weak- 
nesses, so ready to aid with his masculine strength, that they could 
not help respecting and liking him with an honest, wholesome 
liking. But the vainest of them never catered for a compliment, 
nor the boldest dared to coquette, for they were sure to be repelled 
by a stern, cold rebuke, either in look or word. And this was 
perhaps the reason why he was hardly such a general favourite as 
Bruce. 

I think Miss Vivian understood at once by instinct what manner 
of man he was. I am sure that while Dudley was admiring her as 
a highly-bred, graceful woman, that she on her side comprehended 
that the 'good earnest countenance' was but the index to the heart 
within.. Something in her manner told me this more than in words, 
for she was not one to accost a stranger freely, or to unbend a 
certain lofty reserve that stood her in the place of pride ; yet she 
had received us both with a familiar graciousncss, that was as 
flattering as it was unexpected. 

Bruce summoning me at this minute, I was obliged to resume 
my general duties as hostess ; but on my return to the corner in 
half-an-hour, I found Dudley still talking, and Miss Vivian retain- 
ing my place for me. 

'There,' she said, as I seated myself again at her side, and 
Dudley came and leant over my chair, * we are comfortable again ; 
but I really must apologize, I had no idea I was detaining my 
hostess so long.' 

* Nell makes a good one/ said 13ud\^^^ sn!kaQ>^Ycv^TDL>j\sa«.v--Hi^ 
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never would behave stiffly and like other young men m company ; 
*arc the good folks amusing themselves well?' 

* Yes, but poor Herbert Blane has been in hot water again.' 
*You don't say so?' laughed Dudley. Miss Vivian called for 

an explanation, and when I had given it, remarked — 

' A friend of ours, Mr. Delorme, always said he pitied young 
curates of all men.' 

* Mr. Delorme ! not Herwald Delorme of Hurst Hall ? ' 

* The same,' she replied, turning her eyes full on him ; * why, 
how surprised you look ; is it very astonishing that we should both 
iaiow the same person ? ' 

Mt is to me, I confess. I should have thought our paths, and 
the people who crossed them, were as diverse as the poles ; but 
BOW I will not ask you what you think of him, for to know Herwald 
Delorme and to like him are but one and synonymous terms.' 

* Is he not good ? ' she answered, with sparkling face ; * is he 
not different to any one you ever met, or heard of, or read of in 
books? Do you know my name for him? he is my ideal Sir 
Galahad, the purest and best kni^t of the Round Table ; or a 
Bayard, peerless chevalier, " sans peur et sans reproche." ' 

* These are finer names than our old one of Quixote, Nell.' 
'Oh, did you call him that ?' she laughed, ' I Uke Sir Galahad 

best— 

" Whose strength is as the streagth often. 
Because his heart is pure ; ** 

but I must own to you that I did not form such a fair opinion of 
him at first, rather the contrary.* 

* Where did you meet ? ' 

* At Rome ; his father was alive then. We met first in the 

salons of the Due de F , Ginevra de Festa was to sing that 

night, and there was a great reunion in her honour ; she was a star 
just rising above the horizon, and none of the learned savants who 
*«owded round her and praised the trembling artiste, imagined it 
was so soon to set 

* The evening was drawing to a close, when I noticed a young 
Englishman, with a fair boyish face and a peculiarly high carriage 
of the head, cross the salon and address Ginevra in tolerably pure 
Italian.' 

'Well, Miss Vivian, what are you smiling at?' and Dudley 
fimilcd too, as she paused. 

* Because I have hardly the courage to tell you, who are so truly 
his friend, what was my first impression of him.' 

* Nay, I will grant you full absolution for whatever you may 
have thought, for the knightly name you have conferred on him.' 

* Well, then, I own I turned to my companion, a red-bearded 
giant of a Scotchman, and asked who that supercilious, conceited- 
looking yoviXh. was, and upon Mr. Douglas lar hingly proposing to 

Mroduce bim, I replied haughtily enough, xiiaX I was perfectly 
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iadHlerent to t£e existence of sizch English pupjnes as those. ''You 
will alter your opinion," replied my friend, " after your first ttU-^ 
iite, and as I could not bear such a noble nature to be misconstrued^ 
I shall bring him to you in defiance of your command." ' 
< Well, Miss Vivian?' 

* Well, Mr. Mortimer, he brought him, and before half>an-hour 
had passed, I was obliged to own that I had never before met any 
one who interested me half as much ; nor did I change my opinion 
ill the frequent occasions that I saw him during our stay at Rome.' 

*And you reMrhristened him Sir Galahad?' 

* No, not then, not till long afterwards, when we met again under 
hx different circumstances ; but I am wearying you.' 

* Far from it, you are deeply interesting me ; remember, the ma» 
of whom you speak is to me as my own brother ; pray tell us how 
and when you saw him next' 

* It was in a lonely Swiss inn, where our merry party were fai» 
to rest and refresh ourselves after a long and fatiguii^ excursion 
among the mountains. He was in deep mourning then for his 
father, which corresponded but too well with his harassed and worn 
&ce ; and the veriest stranger among us could not fail to be touched 
and subdued by the spectacle of that lonely sorrow. For myself 
I own my heart bled with pity. I remembered him the gayest of 
our clique at Rome ; I remembered his merry sayings and boyish 
spirits, and it was hard to see him so changed, and yet have no 
power ta comfort I am happy to recollect now that ray poor words 
appeared i|i some measure to kaye influence with htm ; and pardy^ 
I believe, because he felt grateful for them, he consented to bear vm 
company for a day or two, before he started for his tour through 

Egypt. 

* As "we were sittmg at table that evening, a talkative waiter 
informed us that a compatriot of ours, and, he believed, an English-* 
man, had come to the inn a wedc previously for a night's lodging, 
had suddenly sickened, and was lying now at the point of death in 
a stifiing little garret at the top of the house, where the landlord 
was keeping him out of charity, he being evidendy without money 
and friends; at least, they could find none, neither name nor 
address. The rest of the party looked horrified at the dismal story, 
all but one — and that was my Sir Galahad, who only whispered to 
me to know if I would go with him to visit the sick Englishman^ 
I consented willingly, and we at once begged our waiter to precede: 
us to the place where he was lying. 

* It was in the roof of the house, a small low-ceiled garret, 
stifling from the absence of anything like ventilation. The little 
truckle-bed appeared too short and narrow for the strong giant 
frame that was stretched upon it, moving its head from side to side 
of his hard uneasy pillow. It was a fine face, and evidently a 
handsome one, though wasted with sickness, with a bronzed beaxd 
all unkempt and unshorn, reaching to \us vj^X, ^jcA- 
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'Allan!* I exclaimed suddenly, in answer to Dudley^ wakening 
smile. 

* Yes, that was the name, but we did not learn it from himself, he 
was too far gone for that, as he lay hammering feebly on the bed-^ 
clothes with his brown helpless hands, and muttering broken frag- 
ments of French, German and English. It was in vain that we 
spoke to him or touched hun soothingly, he only moaned louder, 
and moved his restless head faster on the pillow. After a few 
minutes we arranged what to do ; we had him moved to a larger 
apartment, with a cool quiet aspect, and sent for the best medical 
advice. 

* The next morning we were to rise early, and after a hurried 
dejeuner, to resume our mountainous route ; and at the appointed 
hour we were all assembled, with the exception of Herwald Delorme. 

* " Milor had been up all night with the sick Englishman,* 
our talkative friend informed us, " and Milor was trying to repose 
himself a little at present 5" and so we were obliged to await his 
arrival with what patience we might At the end of the meal he 
entered. 

* *' You will lose your breakfast, my good fellow, if you don't 
make haste," said one excitable young tourist 

*" My plans are altered," he replied coolly ; "you must make up 
your party without me, and start at once." 

* " Without you ?' we exclaimed. 

* " Yes," he answered, smiling, " you must leave me to enact the 
old story of the Good Samaritan ; I am bound to stay with this 
poor fellow till he is better." ' 

* Ah, Quixote, how like you I' 

' We endeavoured, at least my friends did, to shake his resolu- 
tion, but he was firm, and gaily waved us an adieu from the window. 
I say gaily, for he looked more like himself that morning.' 

' And that was die last time you saw him ?' 

* The last time I spoke to him, but I had the pleasure, a long 
time after, of seeing both him and Allan at a distance ; we found 
out his name was Allan, and that he had been a soldier, from a 
letter Mr. Delorme discovered hidden under his pillow. And the 
way I saw them was this: — 

* I was walking early one morning in the Boulevards at Paris, 
when I noticed a tall soldierly man before me with two superb deer- 
hounds ; the animals as well as their master seemed to attract great 
observation, and many beside myself paused to admire them. All 
at once one of the hounds stopped and uttered an uneasy whine, 
his master stopped also, and turned round, as if expecting some* 
one ; as he did so, I caught sight of the bronzed beard and noble 
features of the sick soldier. I hastened my step to accost him, but 
before I could reach him, a young man galloped past on an Arab. 

and then suddenly reined him up, and in a moment Allan had 
turned into the road in obedience to bis quick signal, and I lost 
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Smiy bat not before I had recognized the riaer for Herwald 
Delorme.* 

* Oh, what a pity !' I exclaimed. 

* Nay/ returned Miss Vivian, quietly ; *it was enough for me to 
see them well and happy, and in each other's company ; we shall 
meet again some day.' 

Here a messa^i^e was brought from Mrs, Egerton, begging Miss 
Vivian to sing. She rose directly, and put her hand in Dudle/s 
arm with a cheerful acquiescence that was truly amiable, espiecially 
as she had before observed to me that she disliked singing in 
public. 

As she crossed the room, I noticed all eyes followed her graceful 
figure, and when she commenced her song, a breathless silence suc- 
ceeded to the buzzing of the many voices. 

She sang, as I knew she would, with pathos and deep feeling, 
regulated by a highly cultivated taste, and with a voice at once 
powerful and sweet. Cheerfully as she had commenced, she comt 
plied once and again, and then without waiting for her justly-merited 
applause, put her hand again in Dudley's arm. 

' Will you take me to my hostess, Mr. Mortimer ? I am certain 
Dominique is waiting for me by this time.' 

* You are not going so early, surely ?' said Dudley, earnestly, 
and in a tone of real regret 

* I must, indeed. I have a heavy day's work before me to- 
morrow, and we start for Calais the next day ; but I have had a very 
happy evening, thanks to you and your sister.' 

' You are not the only one who has had that/ he replied plea- 
santly. * Here is Nellie behind you. Miss Vivian.' 

She turned to me with a sweet smile, and pressing my hand 
warmly, bade me adieu. Dudley took her out to the carriage, and 
then came back for me. 

' I had no idea it was so late ; what a nice evening we have 
had ; look, the people are going, so we had better do likewise ; — 
wrap up warmly, for there's an awfiil fog.' 

I was glad to go, for I was anxious to hear what Dudley really 
thought of our new friend, but at my first word he bade me shut up 
my mouth, and run as fast as I could, so it was not till we were all 
sitting cosily round the fire in the oak parlour that my curiosity was 
appeased. 

* Admire her 1 ' said Bruce, sententiously, * why, he can't help 
doing that ; she is a very elegant woman, but not as handsome as 
our Loo.' 

* Far handsomer, Bruce, you mean.* 

* No, he does not/ returned Dudley, quietly, as he stood looking 
down into the fire. * Miss Vivian is not Bruce's style.' 

* Yes, she is/ retorted his brother ; * I think her a very superior 
girl, and a clever one in the bargain, and what's more, I teU you 
she will be a great acquisition to our socV^Vj \ ^\vt \^\>\^\.^^^«^^^ 
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woman fitted to preside over it I never saw such wefl-bred 
manners, and then what a voice she has ! * 

* And, Dudley, what do you think ? * 

*That she is very beautiful, and what is better, very good. 
Bruce would tell you the same, only his head is full of that little 
baby faced widow.' 

Bruce laughed and reddened. 

'Mrs. SuBivan, do you mean? Poor little Laura Sullivan? 
Nonsense, Dudley ; she has only lost her husband eight months % 
besides, I have made tip^ my mind if either of you marry a widow t 
won't be at your wedding ;' and with these terrific words, I bade 
them good-night 

That night, and the next, I looked curiously across at the Priory, 
and on the following morning after that, as I was going along High 
Street, a carriage passed me at full speed, and a lady throwing 
back her long white veil, looked out, and waved to me with hef 
hand — it was Marion Vivian I 



CHAPTER XVIIL 



'There are some natures m this world of 

ours 
-That walk the eaith with apiiits wing'd 

for heaven, 
So meek, so wholly strange to selfish 

thoughts. 
That injuries in them wake no tense of 

wrong. 
You might as well to fierceness stir the 

lamb* 
Or &om the soaked fleece strike the 

granite's fire. 



As draw a spark from gentleness llki 

theirs ; 
Heap on them iUs on ills- so numberless. 
That padeaoe hardly could the load eii> 

dure. 
And, like the overiaden camel, CKey shall 

sink. 
But never murmur. Gentle souls like 

these 
Do move among va, and of soch was she* 



It occurs to me, that among the many characters and persons I 
have touched upm, briefly or otherwise, I have never mentioned 
either Mrs. Hazeldean or Rose Meredith. Now this will appear at 
first sight ail the more strange wh^i I say that Rose Meredith was 
my friend, a silent, reserved sort of one, to be sure, but still a friend, 
and ever to be held by me as such, and her nanve would certainly 
have found its way into these pages over and over again, but that 
her life and very being were of necessity incorporated with that of a 
woman who had been my aversion from my youth up, and that was 
my godmother, Mrs. Hazeldean of Hazlitt Park. 

The cause of this aversion was deep rooted, and best known to 

myself, thou^ I believe I shared it with many other members of 

my family, particularly with Louie, who was the second godr 

iiauffhter, for Mrs. Hazeldean was not a vroman to be beSoved aad 
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nespected, and was, in spite of her grand house and vast wealth, 
decidedly and deservedly unpopular. 

I cannot myself trace the origin of our close connection with one 
^ uncongenial with our tastes and feelings. Dudley indeed had' 
told me that at some time or other of our parents* early married life, 
Mrs. Hazeldean had done my father a kindness, and that he had in 
gratitude selected the childless lady as sponsor to his two eldest 
girls, but whether this was true or not we had now no means of 
jud^ng. Suflfice it to say that Mrs. Hazeldean had always exercised 
a distant and lofty kind of influence over our lives ; showing us 
kindness by fits and starts, and exacting in return an amount of 
respect and deference that was at times rather difficult to yield. 
For my godmother \vas not a loveable woman; hers was one of 
those natures which, governed through life by one strong masterful 
passion, isolates itself on a pinnacle of its own creation, which^ 
while it demands worship, does not deign to crave for love. 

Hers was indeed a solitary nature, perpetually enveloped in a 
mantle of reserve ; above the puerile weaknesses of humanity, 
needing no support, perfectly self-contained, entirely self-absorbed. 
And yet I have often thought that had my godmother been bred up 
amid less narrowing influences, and been taught in her early days 
to bear and forbear, like the less favoured of God's creatures, she 
mig^t have become a more loveable and estimable woman ; but one 
hereditary fault, engendered in childhood and fostered tiirough 
youth, growing with her growth till it became, not part, but an en- 
tirety ot herself, proved the baneful influence of her own and other 
lives, and this was pride. Pride of birth, and of her stainless pedi- 
gree, of her ancient acres of wealth, of her own stem self, and even 
of her pride itself — what marvel that with these imperial notions, 
and exaggerated sense of her own dignity, the Lady of Hazlitt 
Parte should remain within her own fastnesses, avoided by her 
neighbours and friends whom her scant courtesy offended, and lead- 
ing the life of a solitary recluse ! 

Such was Mrs. Hazeldean in her prime and when I first remem- 
bered her, but of late years the infirmities of age and the slow 
agonies of an insidious disease had worn deep ravages in her con- 
stitution under which her haughty temper succumbed, and was 
replaced in time by a restless and nervous irritability. 

It had been a custom in our family from time immemorial for 
Louie and me to pay an annual visit at Hazlitt Regularly every 
year a solemn invitation, couched in my godmother's stiff hand- 
writing, came to us in the fogs of November, and was always as 
solemnly accepted ; and now it had come again, following close 
upon our pleasant Northern visit 

I had hoped to have refused it this year, but Dudley proved 
mexorable ; and, turning a deaf ear to my remonstrances, informed 
me that it was my duty to go, and all the moce ^ dvsX'^ <i\ax \XH(^vsk 
unpleasant to fulfil | 
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* For heaven's sake, Nellie/ he exclaimed, when I had uf^ed him 
out of all patience, * why should we break through the old i-ules 
that our parents laid down for us ? What if it be an unpleasant 
duty, it is not worse than former invitations, and it has but to be 
borne once a year. Pshaw, child ! a fortnight is nothing, and the 
sea-air will do you good/ 

* But we have the children, Dudley. Think of the children.' 

* I do think of them. Is not your invaluable Mrs. Graham 
able to take charge of baby and Hennie ? and can I not answer for 
the boys?' 

* Yes, but you are away all day at the factory, and supposing 
an>'thing were to happen ?' 

* Well, are they not away too ? I am not omniscient, but I think 
I dare answer for the consequences. If Bruce and I and Mrs. 
Graham cannot manage to look after three children for a fortnight 
it is a pity. Come, 1 will have you take Louie with you for com- 
panionship or you will be moped.' 

* But you and Bruce will be so dull without us.' 

* Do not be too sure of that It is possible to find a worse fellow 
than Bruce, and when we are hard up for female society, we can go 
over to the parsonage, or sit with old Charlotte in the kitchen.' 

He seemed much set on it, unnaturally so, I thought, till I 
remembered how anxious he was ever to follow his father's example 
to the letter, and to honour the friends he honoured ; so, though not 
more than half convinced, I wrote a reluctant acceptance of the 
invitation, and with a heavy heart prepared for the flitting, for I 
disliked Hazlitt Park as much as its mistress, and perhaps when I 
have stated my reasons more fully, the reader will sympathize 
with me. * 

Mrs. Hazeldean of Hazlitt Park was, as I have said before, a 
woman of great wealth, residing within twenty miles of us, at a 
place called the Point, which was the central and highest part of a 
chain of cliffs, enclosing a long broad arm of the sea. 

Here she lived in solitary state, a childless widow. Solitary, 
because, being unloved and unloveable, her neighbours and friends 
avoided her rather than otherwise, a state of things which did not 
fret the mistress of Hazlitt Park, but rather accorded with her grim 
and taciturn humour. 

My godmother, at the time I write, was about seventy, a fair 
personable woman, with handsome, well-preserved features, and 
soft white plentiful curls, of which she was very proud, as she was 
of her still rounded figure and small shapely hands. 

A woman with many vestiges of past beauty, but with sterp 

tteel-gray eyes, and a haughty droop of the mouth, which marred 

the whole expression, and gave it a lowering look of pride. A face 

chat rare]y smiled, even upon those it loved, but ever wore the sama 

co/d expression ; and with a tongue cunning as Machiavelli, stud/- 

^jg^ only tow to conceal her thoughts. 
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I have said before that she was widowed, and very early too in 
life, I believe ; but what manner of man her husband was I never 
knew, save that he had been a Colonel in the Guards, and had died 
on his first campaign. 

That she was childless mattered little to this strange unloving 
woman, but that she lacked an heir was a thing hard and not to be 
borne. With wonderful inconsistency she therefore resolved to 
adopt one, and made choice of. the very last person that one would 
have expected her to fix upon. 

Passing by the claims of wealthier and happier relations, she 
selected the child of her half-brother, an embarrassed and needy 
artist, whom she had coldly neglected and never voluntarily looked 
upon during his life-time, till broken-spirited and wrecked in body 
and mind he had laid himself down to die by the side of his dead 
wife. 

It was in that visit, which Heaven knows why she paid, that 
she first saw Philip Hazeldean, then a lovely boy of some eight years 
old, weeping in the comer of that miserable garret ; for whom she 
instantly conceived an infatuation, which made her resolve to adopt, 
educate, and make him her heir. 

Nor was her choice unwise, for Philip was a bright bold boy, 
who gave ample promise of more than average talents and a fair 
allowance of good qualities ; in those days at least he was truthful, 
generous, and sincere ; with a laughing, ringing voice, which 
sounded merrily in the ears of his adopted mother and aunt 

But with his manhood there came a change, whether from the 
blighting influence of the old house, or from the weary verifying of 
the proverb that * It is ill waiting for dead men's shoes,' but certain 
it was, if truth must be told, that the heir of Hazlitt Hall was a 
tnoody discontented man. 

Leading a desultory lounging life in town, where he habitually 
resided. Captain Hazeldean (still called so, though he had long sold 
out of his regiment) followed an unprofitable, aimless existence, 
seeking refuge from ennui by plunging still deeper into the vortex 
of fashionable folly, and abhorring the very name of his old home^ 
which he visited rarely and with the strongest reluctance. 

Perhaps his aunt's haughty temper and many infirmities com- 
bined to work this change in him ; perhaps he had grown bitter 
with long waiting for his inheritance ; but better had grown to worse 
with Philip Hazeldean in those days, and the powers of evil were 
triumphing over their prey. He would not marry, that had been 
his aunt's grievance for years. Many an heiress had she chosen for 
him, and when these had failed, many a well-born, beautiful girl, 
but he had scouted them ail with a sneer ; he could not, would not, 
and should not marry, he affirmed, at the bidding of any woman in 
England, and that no advantages of person or fortune could com- 
pensate him for the loss of his freedom; and so^ putting awa^ 
from Ysim with fotfiil in^tient baud t]d^ onl^ \j^<&^tk<^^\xv^Nii^:»:^^ 
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have availed to win him from his weary self, and fill up the void in 
his life, Philip Hazeldean triumphed in the exercise of his own free 
will, and was at seven-and-thirty still an unfettered man. 

Unfettered, but not happy ; it did not take a second look at his 
face to read that ; in his bitter words, and looks, and cold hard 
sneers, were outward^ visible signs of a discontent always gnawing 
lit his heart-strings. 

I have always thought, and sometimes not without reason, that 
the man was wasting under the influence of some early disappoint- 
ment — perhaps some hopeless love for a girl whom he dare not wed 
and bring as wife to Hazlitt Park, for fear of forfeiture of his in- 
heritance. But if this were so, I was morally certain that the love 
had perished, leaving only the ashes of his discontent behind. 

In person, he was a goodly man enough, with a proud, easy 
bearing, and a fair, well-featured face. His hair, moustache, and 
beard were singularly blonde — white almost, soft and silky, and 
profuse in quantity, and his dark prominent hazel eyes were the only 
features which redeemed him from utter colourlessness. 

Almost at the same time that Philip first came to reside at 
Hazlitt Hall, my godmother had, for some inexplicable reason best 
known to herself^ adopted another child, a girl, and this was Rose 
Meredith. None knew of the parentage or birth-place of the 
beautiful little stranger who shared Philip's lessons and play ; none 
knew for wliat purpose she was so card'uUy reared and educated, 
and taught the accomplishments and graces that might have fitted 
her for any station. But surmises were many, though facts were 
few. Some said she was intended for the heir ; others for som6 
county match ; a few, that she was to be enabled to work out her 
way in life as governess ; and lastly, that she was to be a life-long 
companion to her patroness ; and apparendy only these last seemed 
to have a slight glimmering of the truth. 

Almost before people had finished talking, and when their 
patience was waxing low for waiting for the truth, while yet in the 
meridian of her womanly beauty and grace, Rose Meredith's fiat 
had gone forth, and the victim of caprice had sunk into the life-long 
domestic drudge. 

How it had come about no one knew ; but while pieople looked 
and marvelled, the high-spirited girl had become all at once the 
weary, broken-down woman, who, day by day and hour by hour, 
endured the fitful caprices and haughty insolence of the stem 
mistress of Hazlitt, whom, out of gratitude more divine than humai^ 
she tended. 

Out of gratitude ; for surely no other reason could have kept her 

Imprisoned so long in that great lonely house ; shut out from living 

companionship, from kindred spirits, and from sympathizing frienda. 

Who, save Captain Hazeldean, Louie, and myself, and perhaps the 

physician and clergyman, ever voluntarily crossed that threshold— 

cycr passed Bbrough the creaking gaXe, vrbo^ «to\K^ ^^sffnoM 
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^di'ded one poor English maid, shut up there df her own free will, 
more rigidly than the enchanted ones of old ? Not even allowed tx> 
tend the poor whom she loved ; pitied and contemptuously looked 
down upoii by the very servants whom she would have been the 
first to nurse in sickness or to comfort in sorrow ; all her girlish 
sweetness wasted, all her fine talents and abilities unused — did ever 
man look on a sadder sight than Rose Meredith, moving in her 
shadowless gray dress about the house ? She never complained ; 
no one ever heard a murmuring word from those quiet, patient lips ; 
no one ever saw her weep, or heard ho: laugh, and her smile was 
sadder than most people's tears. 

There was such a mystery about her too : no one knew her age, 
and guesses on that subject were utterly futile ; for the last fifteen 
years, since I had known her, she had never seemed different to 
me, and others said the same, nor could we find a clue in her 
general appearance, for every feature contradicted another, and 
spoke alternately of youth and age. 

The girhsh rounded figure, so beautifully moulded, might belong 
to nineteen ; the face, still so fresh and £air, might belong to seven- 
and-twenty ; but what of the plentiful tresses of soft gmy hair folded 
back from the ears and knotted simply behind ? Hair so strangely 
contrasting with the still youthful face, that at first sight it lent the 
effect of powder to it, till one learnt to connect it with the furrowed 
brow and with the fluttering hands ; for last, but not least, among 
Rose Meredith's mysteries were these, her hands. 

Now, whenever I have taken particular notice of any person, I 
liave always connected a special individuality with their hands, and 
classed them in my memory with their features ; and Rose Mere- 
dith's were different from any I had ever seen. I remember Mrs. 
Egerton's, so singularly transparent, and Mill/s brown dimpled 
ones, and Maud Rivers', with long tapering fingers and almond- 
shaped nails, and Louie's, large, white, and plump, with cool pinky 
palms ; and lastly, Marion Vivian's, diin, white, and blue^einea, 
with a warm sensitive feel in them that one remembered long afteiv 
wards ; — but Rose Meredith's were not Uke these ; they were 
suffering hands, such weak, wasted fingers, with knotted knuckles, 
and veins not running in clear blue lines, but swelling deep purple, 
€is if they would burst through the thin trembling skin, and entang- 
ling themselves in raised contorted twists, as if they were too 
tightly strained ; and then the palms, not pinky or moist or coo), 
but binning in a crimson blaze of colour, of morbid beauty, of 
something 1 had never seen before. 

These hands of Rose Meredith's had strange ways with them 
too ; they were restless hands, they would not support her book 
quietly, or lay in her lap as odiers ; they had odd tricks and curious 
ways of their own, fluttering nervous ways, of twisting themselves in 
odd ungraceful motions, oif pressing palm to palm^ axvd ^wn»l\tv% 
^n^ers mto the puckered do^^oi pa-^voi^aXft ^^ju^vcii^ ^\iL^vAKidttr 
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ings. Tired hands, sick and weary of themselves, and according 
strangely with the changeless £ace and low, sweet, monotonous 
voice. 

And this was why I hated Hazlitt Park, because to my undisci- 
plined girl's heart no martyrdom could be more exquisitely painful 
to witness than the slow torture that was wasting that woman's life, 
and not the less surely, that she tried to hide it under an impene- 
trable mantle of reserve and silence. Yet we were friends. Strange 
as 1 was to her thoughts and feelings, I felt that we two understood 
each other, and that she loved me even better than I did her, 
though when 1 first prayed to be her friend, prayed from the depths 
of an intolerable yearning to impart some comfort, she put me from 
her with a sudden frightened movement, bidding me choose among 
the bright and young, and not a grave sad woman like her. 

* Besides, Helen,' she said (she always called me Helen), 
^ friendship is nothing without confidence, and mine is only given to 
myself and Heaven.' 

And as she spoke, the tears stood thickly in her soft blue eyes ; 
and suddenly pressing me to her bosom she bade God bless me, and 
went away ; but ever since then I have taken the name she would 
not give me, and held it as my right 

I have said why I hated Hazlitt Park, but there was yet another 
reason, and one that I know will sound but foolishly in my reader's 
ears — ^and that was, I believed it to be haunted. 

Not credulous of ghost stories, and scouting all such ideas gene- 
rally, I no sooner found myself within the walls of Hazlitt than argu- 
ment and self-reasoning fled to the winds, and I abandoned myself 
to an almost childhke terror. In vain Louie laughed, Mrs. Hazel- 
dean mocked, and Rose Meredith gently combated what she called 
my sick fancies ; nothing would induce me to sleep alone in the 
warm comfortable room allotted to me, and Louie, grumbling, 
though not unwilling at heart, was fain to bear me company. 

It was such a hideously contrived house : with large gloomy 
rooms opening into one another, rambling corridors, long narrow 
passages, with break-neck steps where you least expected them, and 
dull sullen comers with baized doors leadmg to a back staircase or 
empty disused chambers. 

And then the noises at night ! first, the low mterminable moan- 
ing of the sea chafing on the pebbly shore to fret one into wakeful- 
ness ; and then the mysterious sounds that always preceded mid« 
night, such creaking of rotten planks, such whistling through 
keyholes, such stealthy rushings, and distant, uncertain knockings, 
now and then varied by the growling of a dog in the yard. 

Many a time have I woke Louie, sleeping quietly by my side, to 

listen to a gliding footstep in the gallery outside, or a buzzing sound 

which seemed to proceed from somewhere- by the dressing-room 

window. And then the wind I not the merry boisterous wind I 

Joyed to bear at Sunnyside, but a dieadiui suiUexi viixyi \3zax vraft 
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eternally howlmg and moaning round the house like a lost spirit ; 
a wicked passionate wind that lashed the poor waves in its fury, till 
they beat their white heads against the rocks, 5r surged back with 
a low dying moan into the bosom of their mother ocean. 

A deceitful wind, lurking in secret corners and waiting for a 
spring, for a mad rush and a cruel whistle, and a tearing and roaring 
round the house like a pack of hungry wolves. 

A horrible musical wind, playing dreary symphonies with the 
inonotonous sea, or wandering wistfully among the garden trees, 
waking baby lispings in the ivy on the walls ; and then a lull, and 
whispering again, ominous rustlings and a warning whistle, and 
then the crescendo shriek — the Pandemonium of sound ; and the 
band of demon minstrels have tuned up their instruments and are 
off again ; and they carry me off with them, for the wind is wicked 
at Hazlitt Hall, and it makes me wicked too. It fills me with mad 
strange thoughts, till I scarcely know myself, and, chill with horror, 
nestle down to the side of slumbering Louie — of Louie, who stretches 
out her warm sleepy arms and takes me into them, while I lie 
surrounded by her veil of hair, and tremble and shiver myseli to 
sleep. 

She loves the wind, does Loo ; in her bright waking moments 
she is charmed to sit and listen to it, and often, in spite of my 
entreaties, she will set open the window that she may hear more 
distinctly the fight of the blinding surge and feel the cold salt spray 
in her face, or leaning out, track the moon's silvery path on tlie 
dark sullen sea. 

In her strong healthy nature she thinks no such thoughts as 
mine ; she would turn them into mockery and trample them under 
foot, regarding them as morbid ; in her warm vitality suffering no 
shock, but rejoicing in what she termed *the musical strife of 
sound.' 

1 o my comfort, however, she hated these annual visits as much 
as I, alleging as her reason the insufferable dulness of the old 
house and its mistress, and was litde more cheerful than myself 
when we said good-bye to Bruce at the station, and started off in a 
dense fog for our agreeable destination. 

But Louie could adapt herself to circumstances, and while I sat 
sulking and bUnking at the dull lamp in the carriage, she wrapped 
herself in her furs, bade me a laugh ng ' good-night,' and was actually 
asleep in a moment, in .which blissful condition she remained tiU 
the train drew up at the platform. 

* Are we here ?' she exclaimed, rubbing her eyes brightly, and 
shaking herself into order. * Jump out, Nell, and secure a fly, the 
carriage won't be sent for us this evening ; Mrs. Haieldean's horses 
never go out when it is damp, you know.' 

Which was a fact I well remembered, so we got into a fusty close 
fly which smelt like a hearse, and were presendy dragging slowly 
up the steep hill that led to the PoiaU 
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* Pray pat the window up, Louie,* I cried, pettishly, shiverfng 
with tlie cold and dampness. 

/ * I want to smell the sea,' she urged, leaning out till her face was 
wet with the salt spray, and utterly regardless of the fog she was 
swallowing by mouthfuls. * Hark, do you hear it rippling over the 
stones ? what a delicious free sensation it gives one. I think I shall 
get out and walk. Here, take my rug.' 

And quite oblivious of the darkness, she descended and walked 
briskly by the side of the carriage, encouraging the jaded horse, till 
she and it stopped together before the dragon-guarded gates. 

It was some minutes before the old lodge-keeper, who was gar- 
dener as well, a red-headed Hibernian more addicted to drinking 
than horticulture, set open the ponderous gates, which always had a 
reluctant rusty way of turning on their hinges ; and after grating 
awhile along the winding path, our humble vehicle drew up with a 
sudden lurch before the door. 

Maunders, the supercilious butler, received us with the patro- 
nizing air which he always accorded to the Sunnyside ladies, and 
tiirowing open the door announced — 

* Miss Mortimer and Miss Louisa Mortimer,' in his usual sten- 
torian key. 

The room looked warm and cheery after our long drive, the 
more so that my godmother's chair was vacant ; Rose Meredith sat 
knitting by the fire in her gray dress, and, stretched at full length on 
the couch, with his back towards her. Captain Hazeldean, with 
BelPs Life in his hand. 

At our entrance, however, the paper was flung aside, and he 
came forward to receive us courteously, nay warmly even, placing 
chairs near the cheerful blaze and busying himseif with Louie's 
wraps. 

I thought he was looking older and more jaded than when I saw 
him last, and he had an excessively bored manner about him when 
he told us he had been here a week. 

* A week to-day, is it not. Rose ?' 

, * Yes, I believe so,' she answered, in her calm impassive way. 
*That is a tolerably long visit for you, Captain Hazeldean?* 
queried Louie, mischievously. 

* You are right,' he said, with a shrug. * Nor would I be here 
now, only aunt has been making no end of a row lately about my 
short visits and long absences, and so I thought it best to do 
the civil for once — at least Rose thought so, and 1 am acting on her 
advice ; and the consequence is, that aunt has done nothing but 
quarrel with me from morning till night If it were not that I hope 
your visit will make the place a little more endurable, I should be 
off to-morrow.' 

* And how is Mrs. Hazeldean?' I asked, turning to Rose. 
'She has been ailing of late,' was the quiet reply. * I think she 

lias been (retting about Captain Hazeldeaa--ibQ^\. \)^ «»cs»i!k^ so 
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MMcrni^ I mean ; for at heart, you know, she is very fond of him,' 
however she may scold him when he is here.' 

Rose always called her adopted brother 'Captain Hazeldean,* 
though when they had been young together it was * Philip/ As she 
spoke she turned to him with mild sorrowful eyes, as if to reproach 
him for his unseemly words — a look which he turned ofif with 
a laugh and a shrug. 

* Rose thinks it very wrong of me to be talking to you young 
ladies like this, but when a fellow has been mewed up in a precious 
old house like this for seven whole days, he's glad to have a grumble ; 
not that I intended any disrespect to my aunt, but if you are a 
woman of the world, Miss Mortimer, you will understand how it is 
that two such spoiled people never can get on long together.' 

Here Rose's quiet voice again interfered. 

'I think you had better not detain your friends any longer. 
Captain Hazeldean, for your aunt is waiting in her dressing-room to 
receive them ; so, if you are quite warm and comfortable, Helen, I 
will take you to her at once.' 

Captain Hazeldean drew himself up and set open the door, with 
a hard cynical smile as he did so, that conveyed how he understood 
the interruption, and Rose whispered anxiously as we crossed the 
haU— 

' Do not heed his talk, please ; his aunt and he are excellent 
friends, I think, though, I ov\n, he has tried her more than usuall)^ 
to-day.* 

' I do not think the Captain has altered for the better. Rose ?' 

* No, no,' she interposed hurriedly, * pray do not say that ; you 
io not understand him, indeed you do not ; he is much — very much 
improved. Illness has made his aunt rather fretful and capriciou6| 
but I doubt not he will soon bear with her as I have learned to do/ 

Poor Rose ! it must have been a hard lesson then, for we knew 
too well of old the harsh looks and words and haughty insolence 
that were heaped on the poor companion, as we knew too how 
sweetly they were i\iceived, how gently warded off. 

1 was afraid to answer, however, at this moment, as we were 
already before my godmother's door. 

It is strange how certain perfumes hnger in the memory in 
association with certain spots. Just as the smell of dried lavender 
always recalls my chintz room in the. minister's manse, so the close 
perfume of musk brings back to me even at this distance of time, 
with singular vividness, the remembrance of my godmother^ 
dressing-room, as I saw it on this very evening in question. 

It is clearly before me now. A quaint heavily-panelled room, 
with dark oaken presses, and stands of curious dragon china, with 
a carved screen fencing in the high-backed chair which served to 
franoe so fitly the taU stately figure that filled it 

I have said before that Mrs. Hazeldean was a handsome womani 
, but she n^ver apjpeaied moce pr«rQmi£yea[i\\:j ^k^ tbaxL^V^^^Sk. ^3&i^ ^oSl 
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thus in the ruddy firelight in her black velvet dress and white Spanish 
shawl, with the delicate Jace ruffles falling over her fair wrinkled 
hands, which were always knuckle-deep in brilliants. 

There was a full-length portrait that always hung opposite her 
chair, taken in the days when she was the beautiful Miss Bennet- 
tliorpe ; in the days when the youngf beaux thronged round her 
carriage in the parks, and toasted and laid wagers on her beauty in 
the club-rooms ; before Colonel Hazeldean, the smartest and most 
dashing of them all, fought that duel in her honour, which created 
such a furore in the beau monde^ and which afterwards secured for 
him her hand. 

It was the picture of a girl in the costume of the period, with a 
string of pearls loosely confining her white swelling throat, and with 
a coronal of dark curls falling low over her forehead. A girl needing 
none of the adjuncts of girlhood, with a lap ftiU of bright-coloured 
flowers, and a spaniel tied to a blue girdle ; a straw hat and a scari 
lying beside her ; and a girl's face, yet lacking many oi its best 
attributes — simplicity, softness, and love. 

Often and often have I sat in the firelight pondering on the face 
of Clara Bennetthorpe, stamped even at that early time with the 
fmpress of a lowering pride and obstinacy which were never to be 
eradicated through life, and then turned to the living original with 
a vague impression of its progressive truth as delineated in the stem 
eyes and drooping mouth, and marvelled at the little change. 

I may as well say here what it is little use denying, that not only 
was there no love lost between my godmother and me, but that I 
was in my secret heart afraid of her, holding her very much in awe, 
and seldom venturing on asserting my own individuality in her 
stately presence. 

Sometimes, it was true, she could be very kind to me, but ordi- 
narily there was that about her speech and manner that always 
seemed to say, * You are a poor little insignificant thing, Nellie, and 
It is impossible that I can have much to say to you ;' and I never 
felt it more than on this evening, when, after a hasty kiss and * Sit 
down, Nelly,' I withdrew to make way for Louie — for Loo, blunder- 
ing and stumbling in the dim light, overturning thef carved footstool, 
and then entangling herself in a coil of netting — for brave heart- 
some Loo, putting things to rights again with deft fingers, and 
setting her bonnie laughing face against all outraged dignity. 

* There, godmother, it is all right now ; — ^be quiet, Fido, — ^how 
dare you. Fluff?' as the two little King Charles spaniels leapt on 
her with maddening barks. * Do light a candle, please, Rose; 
There, they have pulled the knitting out of my hand again.' 

Down on the floor sat Loo, still muffled up in her fiirs, to remedy 
her momentary carelessness, while Mrs. Hazeldean, wholly oblivious 
of my presence, looked down with keen, bright eyes at the niddj 
bead beneath her, 
■ But Rose's voice soon interrupted bee qvuel 8ct\x\^x£|. 
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' Had I not better set the work to rights instead of Louisa, Mrs. 
Hazeldean ? the first bell has long sounded, and there will only just 
be time for them to change their dresses.' 

' True, true ; put it down, child ; I forgot, it is of no manner of 
consequence ; I was thinking of you rather than of it Yes, take 
them to their rooms, Rose, and make them comfortable ; poor 
Nelly looks starved with cold ; as for you, Miss Louie, let me see 
you n\ake yourself as beautiful as you can — it is a pity you are in 
mourning, not but what you are &ir enough to set off even that' 

Loo laughed at the unexpected compliment, she seldom blushed, 
and sailed out of the room ; and I followed her, somewhat mystiiiea 
at the unwonted consideration expressed in Mrs. Hazeldean's voice 
and manner. 

The apartment allotted to us was at the farther end of the 
gallery, and was warmly and snugly furnished, and if I could have 
divested myself of the thousand unpleasant images which alway* 
crowded on my mind when 1 was at Hazlitt, I might have made 
myself as comfortable as Louie appeared to be. But one glance at 
Rose's worn face, and one whistle of my old enemy the wind, lying 
in wait for the night, and making unpleasant sig^ of his intentions 
at the dressing-room window, soon drove my good resolutions away, 
snd the old uneasy feeling came back again. 

* You are very tired^ Helen ? ' 

' Yes — no, I do not think 1 am ; Rose, yon do not seem pleased 
to see me to-night' 

Rose flushed all over her pale face, but held ho: peace ; it was 
not in her nature to make demonstrations. 

Louie, crowning herself imperial-wise with her plaits at the 
glass, turned round in surprise. 

* You have been so good to me this year. Rose, and have written 
to me such dear wise letters of comfort, that I looked for a warmer 
welcome from you this time. Sorrow has made me a spoiled chikL 
and I want visible comfort from my friends, but you are very cold 
to me.' 

*AmI, Helen?' 

Just that ; no kiss, no pressure of the hand I held, no outward 
token of regard, but the earnest loving look she turned upon me 
made me more than content, and I let her go. 

' Rose looks older and graver than ever,' said Louie, as the door 
closed after her ; ' there is some great mystery about that woman's 
life, and I cannot make it out' 

' I should smile at such an idea in open daylight, but now, in 
this house, I could believe anything ; after all, it does not need 
much discernment to read that hers has been an unhappy hfe.' 

* As it does not to see Mrs. Hazeldean hates her.' 
' Louie ! ' 

' Yes, hates her ; why not, when it is in human nature to hate 
those whom we have injured? axvd dacc^ ^qm ^Scctcbv^^^^xv^^^i^ 
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Mrs. Hazeldean does not daily injure her in the life to which she 
coi^cmns her?' 

* I affirm nothing — a truce to such talk, Louie. Hark ! there 
goes Mrs. Hazeldean down the gallery with her maid.' 
* *I am ready,. Nellie ; let us overtake them.' 

We did so, and five minutes afterwards were seated at the chilly 
solemn dinner*table, where the. sense of grandeur was oppressive, 
and the topics of conversation few ; where diamonds sparkled more 
brilliantly than wit, and the shining silver seldom mirrored back a, 
pleased and smiling face ; for who could talk or laugh with that 
gloomy handsome woman sitting at the head of the table, casting 
keen scrutinizing glances from one to another, and scarcely opening 
her mouth, save in responsive monosyllables to the butler or page ? 
while Captain Hazeldean divided his attention between his glass 
and his moustache, and seldom spoke, save in cynical comment or 
derisive repartee ; and Rose sat puckering odd devices in her 
damask napkin and seldom raised her eyes. 

Under such circumstances who could talk? not I, but, to my 
amazement. Loo could, and did, and her merry laugh rang out as 
bUtheiy as in the old parlour at home ; till the dear fresh face, so 
bright and sparkling, and the tongue so rife with girlish questioning^ 
awoke answering smiles on every side ; and Mrs. Hazeldeani 
rousing from grave reverie, looked at her fjcom time to time with 
undisguised admiration. 

But the pleasure with which I watched the softening counten- 
ance of my godmother was speedily alloyed when I perceived that 
the charm had extended to Captain Hazeldean ; and especially 
when after dinner he* came up flushed and excited to lean over her 
chair and whisper compliments into her ear ; then indeed a vague 
disquiet mingled with my thoughts, and it was a relief when our 
hostess made the signal for our retiringi an4 our first evening a* 
Hazlitt had diawa to a dose^ 



CHAPTER XIX. 



* Nor deem who to tiiat cross aspire. 
Must win their way through blood or fire; 
The writhings of a wounded heart 
Are fiercer than a foeman's dart. 
Oft in life's stillest shade reclining. 
In desolation unrepining ; 



Without a hope on earth to find 
A mirror in an answering mind. 
Meek souls there are, who little drcMn 
Their daily strife an angel's theme. 
Or that the rod they take so calm 
Shall prove in heaven a martyr's palm.' 

/Ce6U. 



' Nell,' said Louie that night as I lay down in bed, ' you are not 

going to keep awake, I hope, as you used last time you were here ; 

because if you begin your silly fancies^ I shall certainly send yott 
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To which threat I returned in a sleepy voice, that I beliered 
nothing on earth could really rouse me — a reply which she received 
with entire satisfaction ; and after lingering a moment to tell me 
that the night was dark and the rain-clouds abroad, placed herself 
at my side and was asleep in a minute. 

It is one thing to form a good resolution and another to keep it, 
and so I found, to my cost ; for lying a while afterwards in the 
seini-dozing state which sometimes follows a first brief slumbei', a 
large cinder falling heavily on the hearth aroused me with a starts 
and in a moment I was wide awake. I tried to compose myself 
again, but in vain ; and found myself wondering instead how Keith 
was faring in his distant home ; from which reverie I was again 
startled by the pattering of hail against the windows, and the sudden 
tremendous rising of wind and sea together. 

In a moment, without warning save from the aspect of the 
darkening sky, the storm had burst upon us, and such a storm as 
even I had never heard before at Hazlitt 

The tide was rising, and every minute seemed to roll nearer and 
nearer, as if in hot haste to scale the cliffs and ingulf us in its 
greedy arms ; and the wind was abroad too in tremendous force, 
driving the icy sheets of hail against the panes of glass, as if it 
would stave them in, rattling the window-frames by turns and then 
together, while showers of the frozen particles found their way down 
the chimney, and were extinguished sputtering and thawing on the 
reddened coals beneath. 

An awful night ! so prodigal of gloom and sound, that I was 
glad to crowd the bed-clothes round my shrinking ears, and so shut 
out, as far as might be, the evidences of the tremendous strife. 

No signs of lulling yet ; more fitful horrors in the surging sea 
and shrieking wind, more hail ; and then I catch Louie by the arm 
and pray her to wake, for there is a fearful crash as if a stack of 
chimneys had fallen, and I am certain 1 can feel the house shaken 
to its foundations. 

' Checkmate, without losing a pawn,' mutters Loo drowsily ; but 
she wakes up more fully when I shake her again, and sitting up in 
bed demands why I have roused her. 

' Oh, Louie, how can you sleep through such a storm ? Hark I 
what's that ?' for there is another terrible crash, this time apparendy 
of broken glass, and my teeth fairly chatter with fear and cold. 

' Now, Nell,* said Loo, still speaking sleepily, but very de* 
cidedly, ' if you are going to have a fit, I shall alarm the house. 
"Why, child, what terrors are you conjuring up ? it is only some 
broken glass in the conservatory — whatever it is, I shall get up and 
light a candle, one can hardly breathe in such inky darkness.' 

And true to her word, she commenced raking together the few 
dying embers that the hail had not wholly extinguished, and in a 
few moments the dull red brands ignited and warmed up steadil/ 
togetheCi 
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* Oh, Loo, Loo !^ I cried again with a shriek, ' what is that V and 
even Louie recoiled, as we watched the door open, and something 
came softly gliding in through the darkness. 

' Hush, it is only I ; it is Rose. I thought the storm might 
frighten you. Have I startled you, Helen ?' 
I was past replying, but Louie answered — 

* Startled her ! why, you have done that for both of us. I am 
net particulariy nervous, but for the moment I believed you to lie 
the wraith Nellie is always expecting to see, or some weird lady of 
the storm ; what a night. Rose !' 

* Yes, is it not f I don't think we have had such an one for 
eight or nine years. I remember the last well, for a vessel was 
dnven into the Point by sheer stress of weather ; and but for the 
day breaking all hands on board would have been lost' 

* And they were saved ?' 

'Some twenty were, but the rest went down, l Aever wish to see 
such a terrible scene again. We had most of the men up here ; 
some of them we nursed for days — they were so grateful, poor 
fellows I' 

^ But, Rose,' interrupted Louie, who had by this time lighted the 
candle and turned round to look at her, * how is it that you are up 
and dressed ? it must be nearly one o'clock.' 

* I am seldom in bed till past that hour,' replied Rose, with that 
strange smile of hers ; ' I never lie down till I am likely to sleep ; ' 
sometimes on wild nights like these I watch till morning. Captain 
Hazeldean is up too.' 

Ms he ?' I exclaimed, with an intense feding of relief and 
safety ; * where is he now ?' 

* He is gone down with Maunders to ascertain the extent of the 
damage ; several of the conservatory windows are broken ; and 
tiiey think a chimney has fallen.' 

^ And oh. Rose, I am certain the house rocked — ^ah, there it is 
again.' 

* It always does on windy nights,' she returned, with perfect 
^mposure, as if she and fear were strangers to each other ; * how 
cold and shivering vou are, Helen i let me wrap this shawl round 
you ; stay — who calls me ?* 

* I — where are you, Rose ?' demanded Philip, impatiently, out- 
•ide ; * what with this confounded wind, I can't make any one 
hear.' 

' What is it ?' she demanded, still holding the door in her hand 
* Softly, or you will wake your aunt' 

' Who cares if I do ? What nonsense ! do you imagine she can 

sleep in such riot as this ? There is a wreck. Rose,' he continued, 

excitedly, * or a ship in distress ; Maunders heard the gun ; and I'll 

be bound the signal-light is not trimmed. I'm off to see ; keep the 

house till I come back.* 

*No, no/ she cried, ' what are you thinking oi^ Youll lose your 
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way in the darkness, or be blown over the diff. Philip, Philip, bear 
me — you shall not go — you shall not ;' but with a muttered oath he 
threw off her detaining grasp and vanished into tlie darkness. 

' Don't be afraid, Helen,' she said, coming back and speaking in 
her usual voice, ' there can no harm happen to you ; rest quietly till 
I return. I am going to try to persuade Captain Hateldean to 
forego his mad project, for his own and his aunfs sake.' 

As she left the room, Louie, who was now fully dressed, and 
kneeling at the window, trying to strain her eyes into the darloiesfi, 
turned round excitedly. 

. ' Why should she dissuade him front doing his du^ and helping 
his fellow-creatures in distress ? If I were a man, instead of an 
useless impotent girl, do you think I would be staying quietly here, 
for all the dangers of cliff and darkness ? don't you think 1 would be 
out and breasting the siojtn, were it ten times more furious ! Hark, 
I hear sonietliing ! w.is that the gun he mentioned ?' 

' I hear nothing, Louie ; for heaven's sake, don't open that 

' I must, I can't stop here pressing my face against this senseless 
glass. Stay, he spoke of signals ; 1 wonder if they have lighted up 
the turret.' 

' What do you mean ?— Rose's room ?' 

*Ves, don't you recollect last November, we decided a light 
placed in the window would be as good a beacon as the signal at 
the Point, for it stands almost as high ; and to think,' cried Loo, 
rising and lighting a lamp with hands that shook in their haste, 
' that no one has thought of such a thing before ; ' and beckoning 
mc to follow, she led the way up the long winding staircase that led 
lo the turret where Rose's sanctum was. 

She might have spared herself her trouble, for the little room was 
Drilliant with light from a large oil-lamp placed on the broad sill of 
the centre window ; on seeing which^ Loo uttered an exclamation 
of reUef atui pleasure ; and seating herself by the table, covered her 
bee awhile, perhaps with a prayer for the safety of those poiH' 
mariners who braved the perils of the deep. 

Meanwhile I looked curiously about me, for, friends as we were^ 
I had never entered Rose's room before. 

It was a large well-proportioned chamber, but so simply, nay, 
barely furnished, as to suggest to my mind the convent cell of » 
recluse vowed to holy poverty, rather than the apartment of an 
English lady. 

The little white-curtained bed hidden up in the farthest comer 
seemed placed only for needful rest, and not for (usurious ease ; and 
nothing that necessity did not warrant, or ordina:y comfort demand, 
found its way among the sparse articles of ftimiture ; no cushions 
softened the woody straightness of the high-backed chair, and a<ol:i 
a well-worn straw hassock defended hex kn«Q» bom. *^ \iBa<i« vn 
cajpeted hoot. ^H 
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It was so, even in trifles ; just as if she put from her everything 
tfiat might resemble the warmth and comfort of home ; thai might 
soothe and minister to the mind by pampering the body ; as if she 
dreaded to lull or deaden by one slight luxury the sufferings of a 
too sensitive and spiritual nature, for the very reason that such 
things were highly prized by her, and were accordingly renounced 
in her strange lifelong penance. 

It is a s^ and certain truth, that some are bom into the world 
predestined martyrs ; martyrs, not only by the will of Heaven, but 
by the will of their own natures ; who add to the weight of the cross 
divinely appointed, by divers ingenious methods of their own, 
whereby they do torment themselves unwisely, probing still deeper 
die wounds they should have bound up, and leaving them to fester 
and grow corrupt These are the weary ones of earth, for whom 
there- is no balm in Gilead ; because, dearly as they love the Healer, 
they will not take His cordials, or taking them, infuse some Strang^ 
bitterness of their own into the mixture, whereby the saving pro- 
perties are lost or rendered harmful. 

It is not weir to twine for ourselves the crown of thorns, nor is it 
well to refuse to lay down the burden of our sorrows side by side 
with the measure of the yielded sins ; lest the forgiveness that 
attends the latter bring us no new joy, but is rather veiled from our 
sight ih the shadows of the old sadness. 

There is a time and a season for everything. It was never 
decreed that sorrow should be life-long, and therefore the web of an 
irreversible grief is woven by other than Divine hands, and the 
Imots in it that patience cannot unloose are human in their intricate 
fastenings. 

It behoves us, therefore, to look to ourselves how we gather up 
the ends of a ravelled life, lest we work not out the beautiful tracery 
of a heaven-wrought pattern, but rather a device of our own, crooked 
and altogether unmeet for the Master's use. 

It was thus I thought of Rose Meredith, as I glanced round her 

room, which bore in its simplest details the evidences of a stem 

^ uncompromising submission to £Eite that declined to lighten foi 

. itself one iota of the heavy load, or to do anything indeed but suffer 

and be stilL 

Suffer I who could doubt it, who read the mute evidences of that 
Crushed life in the truth-telling walls ; every picture that adorned 
tiiem — ^and here, at least, her natural taste was allowed to be gratified 
—bore some affinity with a strange and mysterious sorrow, that fed 
Itself by the contemplation of others, higher, purer, and deeper than 
its own. 

Such painful pictures. 

Here the bloody sweat of Gethsemane and the sad details of the 
Mount of Sorrows, or the lone figure in the monkish legends falling 
beneath the cross upon the thorny way, while the daughters of 
Jerusalem rent the sur with their lamentations send civt^ ol \fvvj* 
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Here, too, hung the Magdalene, with those red-lidded sore eyes, 
■s if they had wept out all their teais, draining them over tho 
sacred feet j and here, too. was the Mother Maid reposing in that 
■wful shadow, with the sword of God piercing her stricken breast. ; 

Heart-iendiiig pictures ; it was a relief to look away from thenw 
tliey darkened all the room with their mysterious faces. Far bett^ 
was it to turn to the large square tahlethat occupied thecenti ■■" 
chamber.and note why themidnight lamp was so carefuUy ti ^^ 

aiid to see the piles of coarse atuSs and flannels that Dorcas han^ 
were shaping. 

Absorbed in these thoughts, I did not hear the slight rustle of a 
dress passing over the iJoor, till the shadow of a moving band 
arrested my attention, when 1 looked up and saw Rose Mereditk 
standing beside me, and praying me with earnest gesture not to 
betray her presence to tiie stiU unconscious I^ouie. 

The straight folds of her gray cloak clung tightly to her figuri^ 
but her hood had fallen back,and with it the uncoiled masses d her, 
silvery hair, which streamed dripping with wet over her shoutdei 
while the strange blue eyes were burning with feverish light " 
haste as she swiftly wrung it out- and knotted it up. Not till 
had done this, and cast away her steaming cloak and wanned 
wet chill hands, did she suffer the silence lo be broken and Loi 
attention to be attracted. 

'What are you watching for, Louie?' she said, at last 

Louie turned her head with a start. 

You here again. Rose? bless me, are you shod with sitenc^ 

that one never hears your footfall on the floor ; where have you 

' Watching too,' she answered briefly, 

' Has that made you look so cold and pale, my poor Rose ? 
your dress is wet, soaking : you will catch your death.' 

She released herself from Louie's touch not tmkindly 
abruptly. 

' The rain blew in where I stood ; it is nothing.' 

'But what of the wreck, Rose, and Captain Hazcldean?' 

' He has come back, and the wreck is invisible ; let us pray it i 
« false alarm, for the gun has not been heard again, and die slon 
shows signs of lulling.' 

' Ah, that is well — come, Nellie, I feel I can sleep now.' 

'So cannot I ; leave me here, Louie, 1 shall not rest if I come. 

'Yes, leave her here,' said Rose, turning her wistful eyes on ni 
'it is a fearful night for ODe to tie alone in, who will not close h< 
eyes before the dawning day ; please leave her here.' 

What a concession from the silent woman, and yet I need nc 
lo have so greatly marvelled, for there are times when even th 
strongest and most setf-conlained natures shrink from their ow 
loneliness, and clitig, though it be but to a child, (at cwn^uv^. 

Louie was surprised, but oftaei no oXijcoJioft ^a Sojt'^'i.'^x' 
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and wished us a cheerful good-night ; but when the door was dosed. 
Rose came up and took my hands. 

* Now, Helen, you are to lie down on my little bed in the comer, 
while I sit here ; why do you hesitate ? you surely never thought I 
meant in my selfishness to keep you up ; it will comfort me just as 
much to see you sleeping there, as if you were to be close beside 
and talking to me ; come, my child, come.' 

It was useless to argue with Rose, she had such a quiet firm wiU 
^ her own, and it ended in my submitting to lay my tired head 
upon the pillow, but not to sleep. 

* You will sit by me. Rose ?' 

' As you will, dear,' and then as she did so she stooped to stroke 
my hair. 

•- * You win smile at me, Helen, when I tell you that if I had been 
married and had a daughter I should have wished her to have been 
Ifice you.' 
" * Like me !' I repeated in astonishment 

'Yes, I should have liked her to have had the same golden 
Ikown hair and cloud-gpray eyes, with the same appealing tender 
kx^ that always goeis to my heart' 

* Do you love me, Rose ? ' 

« * Dearly ; did you never guess that before, Helen ?* 

* Perhaps a little ; but why did you refuse to make me your 
friend V 

' Because I told you then, as I tell you now, that there can be no 
friendship without confidence, and I cannot open my heart to you.' 

* Why not ?' I answered, raising myself quickly, * why not ? do I 
not know that you have some sad mystery in your life, apart from 
your daily trials? do I not read it in your every action, your gray 
Bair, your silent tongue ?— what is your sorrow. Rose ?' 

* I have none,' she replied, as she gently unloosed my grasping 
iMmds. 

'None?' 

* No, I have outlived it* 
'Rosfcl' 

* Yes, I have outlived it ; it has perished with my youth ; it is 
nothing but the ashes of a dead hope you are raking up to-night 
They say,' she continued musingly, for I remained silent, 'that 
patience worketh experience, and experience hope, but with me. the 
hope came first, and then the fear, experience and patience 
followed hand in hand. Well, I have learnt my lesson, and '* he 
that endureth to the end, the same shall be saved." ' 

* But endurance signifies the bearing of a trial, and yours, you 
say, is past^ 

* Yes, the trial itself, for the gray-headed do not suffer like the 
voung ; but the consequences remain, and herein is the sting of my 

ifittemess. Listen to me, Helen ; for after this night I shall hold 
Miy p^ce; listen to mc, 1 will explain vrbat 1 meaxu Itl tajcl^ 
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. it was a Zoar from 

a little one?" Cliild,' said Rose, speaking 

ftcmly, and with set eyes — 

fudge of mine, therefore, when I teJ! you I am now reaping 
arvest of that one small seed, reaping it in my joyless, loveless ' 
hour by hour and day by day.' 

' But, Rose, if you have done wrong, you have repented ? 

'And so did Eve, and yet what think you were her feelh 
when she looked upon the body of her dead son, and claimed 
murderer for her own ? how did her small transgression look ti 
then ? Yes, I ^avc repented, and do repent, else should 1 n( 
here? bending my back willingly to the burden, and never repining 
at its weight ; and with the need grace has been given me to bea" 
it 1 am happier now th.in I ever thought I should be, and dayjl 
day dim glimpses reach me of a far-off resL' 

'What are you saying, Rose?' for she was murmuring ii 
tinccly to herself some broken fragment of a verse, 

'An old habit,' she answered, with a smile ; ' I have a trick J 
repeating snatches of verse aloud; I must break myself of it" 

' It seemed familiar to me ; what was it, Rose V 

'Something that has been ruiuiing in my head, you can n 
nothing of it, child \ U is this — 

" Tell hbn die ihipwreck'd joyA of odur ytan 
Are buded an that cout ; 

'You have said it wrong. Rose, — "the deathless love that 
hath dimmed with tears" is the true phrase.' 

'Is it?' she answered calmly, 'it has grown dissevered 
memory,' 

We were silent awhile, but putting my hand up in the dim lij 
I found her face was wet. 

' You are weeping, dear ? ' 

If I am it is because to-night has pamfuHy unstrung me, Sol 
things seem dead within us, Helen, but perhaps it is only becaoK 
we mink them so ; and all the while they are lying dormant, ready 
to be roused by a look or word ; but it must not wake again,' she 
continued, crushing her hands fiercely in the old familiar way, 'it 
must not, it shall not wake again.' 

' Has the storm lulled, Rose, or is my old enemy the irind oi 
couching silendy for a last spring?' 

' Yes, it is lulled ; and now /ou must sleep, my child \ It iS' 
odd fancy, but I should like to smg you to sleep to-nishi.' 

Rose sing 1 a strange fancy indeed -, \jvi^ i?jeT^>>^\Tvfw 
ofli/ uniainif/ai' about her lo-night; and \«iote V v*A4- 
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had commenced an old Latin hymn, singing in a tender human 
voice that had in its tones the cooing note of the dove. 

A low monotonous chant — half hymn, half lullaby, soothing me 
with its changeless symphony, till I sunk into a sound slumber^ 
from which I awoke no more that night 



CHAPTER XX. 

'She knew. 
For qutckly comes such knowledge, that his heait 
Was dailcen'd with her shadow.'— .^[^rfm*. 

And a bird sang in my dreams ! 

And all night long I walked with Dudley in cool green caves by 
the side of a murmuring sea, with our feet sinking deeply in the 
8ilyer> shifting sand, till we came to a place, rocky and barren, and 
sunless, and surrounded by a waste of waters, and this was the end 
of the world. 

And here we found Rose in a white wrapper, sitting under an 
imibrella, and combing out her long grey hair. And Dudley began 
whistling to the stars till they fell down one by one, spluttering and 
blazing into the sea, and went off like ro kets. And when I asked 
him not to do it, Rose laughed a mad, wolfish laugh, and com- 
menced spinning violently round and round like a crazy teetotum, 
and the light went out, and the sea rose and climbed wetly to my 
knees, and the wind made a horrible roaring, and in a frenzy I 
caught hold of Dudley's hand, and it felt like a claw, and burnt me, 
and in my fright I awoke. 

Awoke to find the sunlight streaming in upon my face, stirring 
my drowsy eyelids by the very force of its warmth and brightness, 
my nightmare folded away with the darkness, and nothing remaining 
but dewy freshness, morning breezes, and the song of birds — to 
hear the cool bubbling sound of the sea upon the sandy beach, 
bumming to itself like a giant bee, while it flowed emerald ffreen 
under a sky as blue and cioUdless as any June could boast Froth- 
ing, it is true, from its midnight rage, out with its crested waves 
icanying their snow-white heads proudly as they sparkled in the 
sunlight 

Such a brilliant morning, such warmth of light, and life, and 

colouring ; white cliffs^ yellow sands, i. sea glassy and flecked with 

foam ; up in the west one large white cloud foldin|^ itself in sleep, 

and just in the dip of a wave a sea-gull trailing its wings. Salt 

breezes wandering over my face, and cool fresh smells from the 

seaweed lying heaped up in the shallow pools between. li!tA>Qav]\<^fix^ 
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fiagranl moist memories of the dripping herbage and rotten leaf- 
mould blending with it all. 

And the mjslety of the nightmare seemed stranger than kvki 
when I went down-stairs, and saw Rose silling so ijuietlj' behind 
her um in her gray dress, and Louie's ruddy head drooping laugh- 
ingly over her plate, as Captain Haieldean read aloud some racy 
triticjuc from a Frastr or a Biackwoad. 

The sunny breakfast parlour, with its fire, its sleejiy dogs, 
RLToecliing coclcLioo, and its mcny babble of t^k, seemed indeed a 
contrast to tlie passionate scene of last night j I could hardly realize 
the change. 

'Only just down, Miss Mortimer? then you have not heard thfl 

' What news, Captain Hazeldean ?' ' , ^ 

'Why, that there was a wreck last night, after all* ^fl 

'A wreck I oh, Judas sea, what devil entered into thee to t)eS| 
the innocent?' ' "*1 

' Yes, a wreck j but only a small one— a little fishing smaclc lan 
ashore, and was beaten to piccca, and two men and a boy drowned ; 
but we can't understand what vessel was making signals of disijesa 
westward ; I must find out.' 

'Bui the men and the boy, Captain Hazeldean?* 

'Ay, poor fellows, they are strangers to this part I say. Rose, 
upon my word, do your people call this coffee? it is nothing but z 
decoction of brown sugar and black beetles ; you may laugh, Miss 
Louisa, but there are hundreds of tiiem in the lower regions, and it 
is my theory that cook uses them for colouring matter. If 1 were 
you, Rose, 1 would make the coffee myself, and not leave it to the 
lender mercies of domestics to brew with lukewarm water }— halloa, 
— why, where is she?' 

But Rose had left the room, so the Captain returned to his 
critique, and was forgelling his grievance in a hearty laugh, when 
she relumed, and, as if by magic, placed at his elbow alarge cqp 
of fragrant steaming coffee foaming with yellow cream, at the sight 
of which Philip, 10 do him justice, first turned rather red, and then 
commenced sipping it, well pleased. 

'That is something like, Rose, you might take out a patent 
for thai ; why, coffee is as necessary to me as brandy and soda- 
water to other men ; tea is a feeble washy drink for old ladies, 
but coffee au lait or coffee noir for ric ; what do you want, 
Fanchctte V 

.This to the buxom French woman who bad thrust her fat face 
ftnd Baxen curls into the room. 

'Will Monsieur le Capitaine speak with Madame? Madame il 
in her boudoir with the mal dr llleJ 

' What does she want with me, old Fanchctte ? come, give 
« guess i can't you say I'm out shooting, or gone t' ' ' ' '^' 
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Fanchette and Captain Hazeldean were on excellent terms, and 
fully understood each other, as Fanchette's answer proved. 

'Monsieur le Capitaine can please himself, it is true, but 
Madame is, in spite of the mal de tite^ in a humeur irh excellent ^ 
it is a pity to lose good news, and she has smiled thrice to herself, 
as I dressed her hair, and so—' 

'And so I may venture — ^well, say I'm coming, Fanchette.' 

But he did not hurry for all that, finished his critique and read 
his letters, gave some to Rose to answer, and dawdled on the rugs 
with the dogs, then played with the cockatoo till it screeched and 
bit bis finger^ and nnally going to the window proposed a stroll on 
the b^cb. 

* But your aunt is waiting all this time,' remonstrated Louie. 

* She is used to it,' he replied, ne^^ligently ; * if you want to be 
independent, always Keep peo];)le waitmg. Well, Tm off now, get on 
your bonnets and 111 join you in a quarter of an -hour.' 

But we did not hurry ourselves, partly owing to Louie, who was 
prdvokingly determined, as she said, to prove herself independent, 
and it was quite three-quarters of an hour before our little company 
were fully equipped and ready to start, but still no Captain 
Hazeldean. 

Another ten minutes, and then he came slowly down the stair- 
case, whistling the ' Ghost's Melody,' with such a big fierce frown 
on his brow. On seeing us, it cleared a little, and he began a 
laughing apology ; but as he opened the ddor and we all went out 
into the windy park, I, being the last, heard him say hurriedly to 
Rose in a low tone — 

' Confound her, there are sharks ahead again, but I don't care 
this,' and he snapped his fingers and ran off to join Louie. 

Rose looked up at the bare tree-tops, and the blue sky above, 
and tne line of white surf in the distance, and at a sea-gull skim- 
ming along the margin of the waves, and then she folded her gray 
doak resolutely about her and went on in silence. 

On through the bare hummocky park with its young plantations, 
and then through a stubbly field or two, till we came to the cutting 
in the cliffs, where the soft yielding sands and narrow rocky walU 
reminded me of last night's dream. 

And then we came out on the open yellow sands with a fresh 
salty breeze blowing in the distance, and the sun shining —shining 
steadily down on the snow-white line of cliffs^ 

And Louie lost, her hat ; and the Captain, grasping his with both 
hands, and his stick flying to windward, was fain to start in chas^ 
and Louie and the dogs started too ; and Fido had it in a trice, ana 
was dragging it, feathers and all, through all the shallow pools he 
could find, tSl he entangled it in a bed of slimy seaweed, when he 
left it and commenced barking loudly in his ioy, till Captain Hazel- 
dean shook him and lost his balance ana went plump into the 
deepest part of the pool, he and the dog togetiiec. 
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Whereupon we, walking sedately on, met poor draggled Fido 
limping painfully along, and heard Loo's ringing laughter as she 
gave her wet hat to the Captain to carry, and ti^ a laced handker- 
chief over her hair instead. And this gipsy head-dress suited her 
fresh fair face so well, that when we came up, Captain Hazeldean 
was looking at her with undisguised admiration^ while she fished up 
a sea anemone half byriod in sand. 

* Here he is, Tve got him at last/ cried Loo, enthusiastically ; 
'isn't he a beauty ? what shall we do with him. Captain Hazeldean ?* 

* Do with him ? 'pon my honour, don't know ; better leave him 
here, he's such a rum beast to carry home, you know,' aQd the 
Captain poked him reflectively on the back. 

* Oh, 1 don't mean that ; I would not take him avray for die 
world, but he looks as if he were dead, poor fellow ; let us put him 
in a pool, and see if he will come to life — this one with the shells 
and crabs and seaweed, he will think he is in the sea.' 

* But perhaps he would rather stay here ; 'pon my honour, Miss 
Mortimer, you know he may prefer lying on his back and being 
frizzled by the sun ; you see, we don't know his tastes.' 

* No, we don't,' laughed Louie, merrily, ' all the more shame for 
us ; but let us try the pool — that is, if you don't mind.' 

Captain Hazeldean said he didn't, and looked as if he did, as he 
raised it gingerly and flung it in, while Louie seated herself on a 
large stone to watch the vivifying process, and we walked slowly on. 

No, Rose was not in a talking mood, she only looked seaward 
with her weary eyes and held her peace. 

As for myself, I had ample focli for reflection in a letter I found 
enclosed to me, with a note from Dudley. So I took out MiU/s 
letter and read it over again as we walked, and again and again^ 
till I had weighed each curt sentence and made out the sense o? the 
whole. 

It was such an innocent little production, such brief childish 
sentences, not running into each other, but loosely strung together ; 
tender words of gratitude, and faint expressions of hope, with here 
and there a misty shadowing forth of her quiet daily life. 

But what struck me most painfully was the complete absence of 
individuahty ; everything vras what Arthur said or did, as if she had 
already merged her existence into his, and had no cares or feelings 
of her own. 

And if this were so indeed, what a pitiable contrast to the 
yivadous little lady, who praised her own pretty foce, and let down 
her innocent nets for a draug^it, who had so much to say about her 
lost ornaments, and her neat housewifely ways — who waS| in fac^ 
the most prattling little piece of egotism in the world. 

And so I was verv sad for her, for I felt, as I refolded the letter, 
that the Milly I had known with the thousand winsome ways and 
loving graces, my Milly as she wai&f'T^^LS xvo TWiT^\\s>ax "^ ^^^^ 
gtavei MiUywas Acre, who was \wLf:Mvxi% WL\«!t ^xcMS'Kt'w^^^^ 
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staunch little hands to do her woman's work in the world that had 
lost its sun. 

And then in the midst of my wandering speculations on the fate 
of those two whom Heaven had ordained should live separate the 
one from the other. Rose, shivering in the folds of her heavy cloal^ 
motioned me to turn our faces homeward ; and homeward we 
went • 

And, looking out for Louie and her escort, I descried them as two 
dark specks in the distance, and then came upon them half-an-hour 
afterwards resting on a wooden bench under an ash tree in the 

f)ark. And Captain Hazeldean had his cigarette in his hand, and 
ooked merry and handsome, and Louie's eyes were sparkl ng like 
jewels under her lace kerchief. 

And so we went in, and I wrote back an answer to Milly, and 
then betook myself to the drawing-room, where I found my god- 
mother alone and knitting by the nre ; the others having gone to 
the billiard-room for an hour. 

* Not that they care for it. my dear,' she observed, 'but anything 
is better than sitting with a dull old woman like me.' 

NoW| though I heartily agreed with Mrs. Hazeldean, of course 
1 did not tell her so, but on the contrary, plucked up courage, and 
prepared to make myself agreeable. So I praised, though timidly, 
the plum-coloured brocade that was her nephew's last gift ; and 
having in this manner broken the ice, volunteered a recital of our 
morning's walk with so much earnestness and animation, that I 
surprised myself. 

Nor were my exertions wasted : Mrs. Hazeldean first looked 
modified and pleased ; and then, before I had half exhausted my- 
self, interrupted me, with the view of taking up the conversation 
herself, but first she had dropped a stitch. 

' Where is Rose, my dear ? my eyes are so dim, I cannot see to 
pick it up.' 

' Let me do it, Mrs. Hazeldean ; you need not fear to trust me, I 
always took up mv mother's dropped stitches ;' and kneeling on her 
stool, I successfully accomplishca my task. 

' Ah, young eyes, young eyes,' sighed Mrs. Hazeldean, as she 
complacently regarded the fair wrinkled hand ; ' time was, when I 
did not need any one to belo me, and now, if Rose is ever out of the 
way, I am sure to want her half-a-dozen times an hour.' 

* She looks very thin i I was beginning, but my godmother 

did not hear me, she was regarding me absently, and evidently 
making up her mind to enter on some particular subject. What 
could it be ? I thought she was excessively gnuuous to me to day, 
and I felt more afraid of her than ever. 

* Nellie, my dear,' she began at last 

I knew the endearing diminutive was meant to propitiato-* 
^N€)})e, my dear.' 
'Yes, Mrs, Hiuddcan, what can I do fot yoaV 
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Nolhing, my Iwe, I was just thinking what an ojMromely 

ftriking- too king person Louisa has becume ; really,' she conlinucu, 
teflcctively, 'an exceedingly lovely wonran.' 

I ihanked Mrs. Uazeldean for her good opinion, but she did not 
heed me. 

' You see she has good blood in her veins j as I told her poor 
felher, the Mortimers of Sunnyside could hold up tbcir heads as 
high as anjboUy, for there was not a county (amily,the Vivians and 
Stacys to boot, that could compare with them in point of antiquity [ 
but for iliat factory,' slie went on, angrily, ' but for that factory, you 
girls might nmrry any one.' 

' But, Mrs. Hazeldean,' I exclaimed, startled at this new view of 
tfiings, ' how could we live without the factory ? we have no pro- 
perty." 

* But your grandfalhcr had, my dear, a very nice snug little 
properly, everj- bit of which belongs now to the Priory; and why? 
because that fool of a Marmaduke Mortimer made ducks and 
drakes of it j and then that impatient boy of his — Heaven forgive 
roe, 1 meant your father— must needs enter into partnership with 
Sykes ; with Syfces, a Mortimer becoming a tradesman, and all (or 
(ear of an honest poverty, till the estate could right itself. And I 
lav again, my dear,' she finished, smoothing her dress querulously, 
'that but for that headstrong young rake of a Marmaduke, you and 
Louisa might hold up your heads with the best, and marry anybody,' 

' But as it is — ' I returned proudly, ' we are plain people and 
only pretend to be such, and are liked for what we are, and not for 
what we have goL Dudley and Bruce never complained, and why 
should we?' 

' Well, well, young people will be young people, and perh.ips 
bygones had better he by ; but it was not that 1 was going to speak 
sDout, it was about Philip ; 1 am very much troubled about Philip, 
my dear.' 

I said 1 was soriy to hear it, and waited for her to go on. 

'You sec I have set my heart for years upon his m.-urying, and 
marrying well ; and with his handsome f.ice and fortune, what's to 
binder him from making the richest match in England ? but he 
won't hear of such a thing ; he is as far from making up' his niind 
now at seven- and -thirty as he was twelve years ago, 

'The trouble I have taken with that boy is incredible, and all 
for nothing. Why, I had Ada Bennetthorpe down here a whole 
month, and gave parties and picnics and I don't know what in her 
lionour, io the hopes Philip would take a fancy to her. He was 
Gve-and-twenty then, and she a pretty delicate little Indian beauty 
with three thousand a year. And would you believe it, Helen ! my 
.lord refused to have anything to say to her ; and when 1 demanded 
fais reasons, turned on his heel and said he would not jn^iiTy any 
siicJi liitle idiot, with a complexion like paste, for all her China Maa 
^es — no, not if she were vieigfeled "JitVii ^-jXi. ^H 
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' v.'***, I -^ji viTT TOxrA T^sedy irr6sar, ins I fid aot quite lose 
>%#»•• »-.■♦ •>#! r#»-i* 5--Tn--3er I aaui c™p i£jia«rnc Laurence, 
V ;.' • , • ■ 1^. ; rf ir \ f 't^r. a dsi?k spuesc^c anzsese^ viao had >"nifd 
half t»* ftKn% ^aevds in »«n:ae seasiiiL oobrs. 

' \Vr 3\ t^n ^ iiTic, ar<l Ph-I rxrX'lrt scenwc scrack with her,aiid 
f«.iiii .Nil with hrr, and taceht her bc£&aud&. aad i thongifac it was all 
I ii i«i ; \nx\ m thr rnd of thiee weeks be cxxcd pcrcqpcihl^y and ia 
%\\>\\ III (ill my rrprfi4ches sakl xiockizsg on eardft wvutd induce him 
III iiUi« f« ntit fnr hU wife, and it was no use nqr IcMildBg ovt any 
III. II.., till I rvMlrntly did not know his taste. vaA never should. 
;Nu.| 'i.. ii \« ii» Willi Minnie Davenport, aad Katherine (XBrien, the 
|ii. Ml hl'ili lit'lin^^ till At last I lost patience, and gave it upi' 

> Wliv it*t ytMi W4nt to see him mairaed so mnch. Mm 

' \\\\\ I Itri ^\w \\ N hlfTh time he should settle down in his old 
\\y\\\w, M\\\ i>lv«« Up IlK Mun}:in^ London life, which does him no 
kniinl * I mill rtl lHl4 wst't^, hoiiMe, not half inhabited, nor ever will 
i>i . I lit III' \\\\\\^'^ hU wilr Mild settles down and has duklren's fooes 
\\\ \l\i« A\\ yy\\\w\% Ami If itnt now, when will he? and he getting so 
V\\A \^^^\ tK% \ fold hitn Ihlfi mnt-nin((. only he did not Uke it. I 
lilt t n»0 iK\w |{vnh\)t tl^ill*" ii^ devpair about it 

> \\\\\ \v\\ \\\ys\\\\\\^ I hnve ofTbird to settle upon him fire 
\\v^\\'\ iisii iK \t«ii without Wrtltinff fnr my death, if he will make up 
\s\*. \\\\\\\\ \\\ \s\\\y^ A wir<> tn llnKhtt in tlie course of the fioUowing 



nM^^^il.i -^1, |i\|^ ^|i|| <fii;iii ll^-\t:i liavc 

»tu--vMO»U.i^ \\\ \\\\ rtnj^rr, and said — 

^ Ami) Nxlvit Ii h(* tnnrry contrary to your wishes? I mean if he 
\K>-\^ t>i \ )UMtq<« on<^ whom, however attractive, you might consider 
Wws .\\\\ \\\\\\ t wlirtt would you do in that case, Mrs. Hazeldean?' 

* t*MII^» Krtowt, my dear,* she answered, and there came a dark 
#v \\ V\\\ h\to ht*r face. * He is a troublesome mad fellow, and- bad 
iiU^'u^U U* itt(in4K0 in some of his humours, but I have never feared 
l»Js» t^^wxt OiMUraiy to me in that Do you know what I said to him 
ItUb ii\oii\lu>;, Nellie, my dear?' 

I h4il w\s Kuspicions, but feigned ignorance. 

* Why. I told him,* she answered, looking steadily at me to see 
how 1 took it, 'that Louie Mortimer was a good and beautiful woman, 
and thdt he could not do better than choose her.* 

*And what did he say, Mrs. Hazeldean?' I cried, flushin?up 
In my eagerness, for Philip would be no desirable brother-in-lai^ 
in my opinion, had he fifty thousand a year. 

* Fie, she replied, shaking her forefinger at me good-humooredlt, 
would you have me betray him ? of course he admires her, who 

wimld not ? and he has promised me to think about it ; but it is my 
o^mion that he is caught already j he has never been so attentive 

/ 
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to any one since Madeleine 1 walched them in the park tbil 
morning,' 

Just as my godmother snid this, I became aware of 
sitting silently in the sliadow of the curtains, knitting | of 
was Rose, but when and how she entered so noiselessly I did not 
know, nor did Mrs. Hazeldean perceive her, for she called to mc 
again to reaify her work, and remarked it was very strange the 
Others were so long away. 

The lunch-be!l relieved me at this minute, and no prisoner was 
more diankliil for an escape than 1. 

How I watched Lonie and Captain Hateldean all that day and 
the next;—for, renwm as I might, the conversation had given me 
^Tcat uneasiness, and this was rot lulled by the renewed spirits and 
increasing attentions on the part of Philip. Nor was this &xKf 
assumed ; the pleasure he took in Louie's society was evidently 
unfeigned, as was his admiration of her beauty ; and if so, another 
moth was fluttering round the dangerous (lame, unless indeed — but 
here I got so perplexed and frightened, that it was as much as I 
could do to keep my fears to myself. 

Foff could it be possible, that she who had refused that brave 
and Christian gentleman, Arthur Grey, a sin so heinous in Ueip 
vald's eyes that he could scarcely bring himself to forgive bet, that 
she could ever care for this cynical weary man, who had spent the 
best of his life, who had no freshness, no yautb, no wisdom of prtioe 
to ofTer lier, only the dregs of a discomcitt that would pall upon her 
with the growing years ? 

Could she ever like him ? ever accept him and his worthless 6ve 
thousand a year? ever come and live in this dreary old house? 
Pshaw ! what made me fear such things ? she did not flirt witll 
Philip, though she shared his society and accepted his attentions j 
she rfiowed none of her usual pretty coquetry^but, nevertheless, 1 

She was so very quiet and gentle wilh him when h<^ came up 
flushed and excited wilh wine to lean over her piano and challenge 
her lo chess— too gentle by half at those times, ah, far too 
genuinely sorry ! 

Did Rose tear it too ? why was she so absent, so forgetful, so 
anxious-looking ?— did she see it ? and did it trouble her, and make 
her act so strangely, so unlike herself? But before many day^ 
were over I heard that question partially answered, when 1 wa; 
consciously made partv to a liie^-tiU between her and Philip^ 

This was how it fell out 

It was about a week after we arrived at Hazlttt, when we r6> 
turned one afternoon from a long and windy walk over the Downs, 

The others went into the stables to look at Philip's bay mare 
that had fallen lame, and was said to be in bad condition, but. I, 
being fairly tired, made my escape into ibe Wn'a'i, ■asi*i.\«iwi^*.'w^_ 
■etf w'ltit » book into the small dra-wmg-tooiw— a. "Ka-Tvo. tavj t«*( 
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hidden Tvithfli the other by heavy crimson curtains, and had no 
outlet into the outer hall, for the sake of greater warmth and 
comfort. 

The room was so close after the chill air, and the dusk came on 
so rapidly, that my book fell to my knee, and I was soon enjoying 
a ddiciously surreptitious nap on the little couch, hidden up in the 
darkest comer. 

How long I had been asleep I do not know, when I was 
awakened by the sound of Toic^s beyond the half drawn curtains, 
to which I listened, half drowsily at first, believing the room to be 
lull, and half ihclmed to ^1 into a doze again. 

A sentence, however, made me start, and think how I could 
best make my escape, and that being impossible, how I could con- 
^ve not to listen ; but ears are dangerous traitors, and mine played 
me false that afternoon. For Rose was speaking to Philip Hazel- 
dean, and every tone of that earnest animated voice was new to me, 
and Rose was saying — 

' Do not despise my warning, Philip ; go, in Heaven's name^ 
before it be too late.' 

^ Go f and why go? if you are not enough to drive a man mad. 
Rose I' 

• * Yoo must go,* she repeated, speaking rapidly, 'because it is no 
lofnger safe for you to be here ; because you are sowing the wind to 
teap the whirlwind;- because every moment you linger on this 
cnclianted ground is fraught with danger to you ; because I have 
read your heart, Philip, and its pulses are not beating true — not 
true, not true.' 

She had laid her hand on his arm in her earnestness I think^ 
lor vrith a muttered oath he shook it off. 

*They have laid a snare for you,' she continued, *and this time 
yoo wiU not escape it ; you will stumble and fall ; day by day the 
temptation is growing strohger, and day by day you are less power- 
ful to resist it. ' Up, Philip, yon shall not linger here ; I will save 
you.' 

*Youl' he exclaimed, angrily, * you, who have brought me to 
this ; you, who have worked to get me here, have insisted on shut- 
ting me up in this dreary old prison-house, and then in an instant 
turn round and upbraid me with the mischief you yourself have 
wrought ; it is well to talk of saving me ; very well, indeed.' 

* And you will not go, Philip — ^you will not V 

* No, 1 will not I I scorn to be turned from my purpose bv a 
woman's whim. You have always had influence with me. Rose, out 

•in this you are unreasonable, nay unaccountably absurd ; 1 could 

believe, were it possible, that you are jealous.' . : 

Mf I were,' she answered, in her calm sad voice, ^I could 

not be more earnest in my prayer to you to go— to leave this plaCb, 

that Louie Mortimer's goodness and beauty may not tempt you 

Aioni your sense of right, or darken more compltXelY ^onr unhappy 
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Hfe. Remember Madeleine — oh, Philip, Philip, remember Ms 

'Confound her, and you, and everything'. Am I ever likely to' 
forget her, do you think, wiih you perpetually throwing her into my 
leeih at every turn ? Stay, Rose, 1 will have no more (rf this ; you've 
lived alone in this accursed house till you are half crazed. Occa 
for all, I tell you, 1 wlii not be talked to on this subject agiin I' 

'^d you will not go, Philip f she reiterated in her patient 
toneai 

' No, 1 won't ; I won't be turned out of the house of which I am 
righttiil master, because 1 have a harmless penchant for a girl who 
pleases me; it is harmless, Rose ; I have sworo it to you, whet bee, 
you believe it or not ; but she pleases me, and what is inore, st^ 
tries to, which is what you do not care to do, or you would not m 
interminably knitting in that odious gray dress, till 1 declare | 
almost ' *l 

The sudden stoppage was evidently made by a hand placed 
lightly over the speaker's lijK. 

' Don't say that, Philip j don't say anything particularly hard to 
your poor friend, if you can help it ; It is lonely enough to sit day 
and night and hear the wind and the sea in their eternal moaning, 
without having the memory of cruel words to add to it I don't 
think 1 could bear it now.' 

' Well, welt. Rose,' he replied, half sulkily, ' I meant no harm 
I have done you enough already ; but you sliould not provoke 
man, especially a man of my hasty temper ; you know I would 
mllingly offend or hurt you.' 

' No, you have a good heart, Philip ; but we must both learn 
bear and forbear. It is too late now to think of pleasing you, is 
not ? a gray-haired woman like me. and you so young and strong 
and handsome. I only try to save you qeedless sorrow, and I shall 
do that till 1 di&' 

' I believe you will, my poor woman ; only put these silly fancies 
out of your head ; here, 1 want you in the study a moment — [ have 
S business letter to answer, and shall be glad of your advice.' 

They moved together, and ihcir voices ceiised with the closing 
door, and tiembling and scarcely able to breathe, 1 rushed out i^ 
uy hiding-place, and up to my room. 

What could all this mystery mean ? I sat down by the hearth 
quite sick and chill. 

Louie, humming a tune before the glass, broke off to bid me 
make baste, for the dressing-bell had sounded, and Mrs. Hazeldeaa^ 
would be offended if we were late for dmner. j| 

So I put away thought, and hastened so thai I was i 
" ' ■ ':, for ■ ■ ■■ ' ■'■ 
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>B soon as Louie, for I was anxious not to betray my ill-gotten ce^^| 

fidence before her scrutinising eyes. ~J^I 

When we went downstairs. Rose was not \ti ftw Aiasrov^-Tisiw.^ 

aor did she appear at the dinner-table, buV seTO. 4Kwrcv "i* fis->aa«i ^ 
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a bad sick head-ache ; of which no one seemed to take any notice. 
As for Philip, he had relapsed into his old gloomy mood, and did 
not appear to hear it ; even to Louie he was taciturn, and only 
answered her merry sallies by a bare smile or two. 

After dmner he stopped down longer than usual, and when he 
came up to us at last, his face was much flushed and his voice thick 
and very excited ; even Louie shrank slightly from him as he took 
his accufitomed place beside her. But not for long; in a few 
minutes her words were as gentle as ever, her look as calmly 
sorrOwftil and kind, and when she rose to sing his favourite songs, 
the tears came into her eyes and quite dimmed their brightness, and 
Altered in her voicck . 



CHAPTER XXL 



•Why are we wdgVd upon with heaviness. 
And ntterly consumed with sharp distress. 
While ^ ttiinga ds^ have rest from weari- 
ness? 
All things have rest : whgr should we toil 
Aloiief 



We only toil, who are the first of things 

And make perpetual moan. 

Still fix)m one sorrow lo another thrown 

Nor ever fold our wings 

And cease from wanderings.* 

Tennyson, 



And the cloud that was at one time no ' bigger than a man's hand/ 
swelled in its blackness and darkness till the visible horizon was 
obscured and the tight in heaven went out 

The time was now drawing near for our return home, and day 
by day and hour by hour I counted the laggard minutes, till the 
moment for our release should come ; all the more that Mrs. Hazel- 
dean had turned restive, and insisted that our visit should be pro* 
longed.at least another fortnight « 

To this I would not consent ; whereupon arose the startling pro- 
position that Louie should remain alone, a proposition that rendered 
me positively unhappy, as Louie seemed not only to think it possible 
but desirable ; and, when. I reasoned with her on her duty of re« 
turning with me, remarked somuewhat surprisedly that she knew her 
<^ty to the full as weU asi I did, and that she believed it lay in the 
path she had marked out for herself. 

-. But the question was held in abeyance for a day or two, and it 
was not yet settled on the last evening but one, when we weie att 
sitting round the fire waiting for Captain Hazeldean. 

Ferthe bay mare had fsdlen into very bad ways indeed, and it 

had become necessary to get rid of her, and to replace her by a 

younger animal, and to this end Captain Hazeldean had been awajF 

sU day effecting the exchaase, andlEvaLd Bol^^t vsadi^ his appear- 
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It iras tedious waiting, but Mrs. Haieldean, who was in a most 
gracious humour, had discovered a specific amusement for her 
favourite, by displaying to her admiring eyes the celebrated Haxlitt 
diamonds, which was an honour never yet vouchsafed lo us. 

And truly it was a regal collection, and one that a duchess ! 
have sated her eyes upon, but Mrs. Haieldean went further i 
condescension ; for she tooic out the costly brilliants one by ont, 
and chisped them round Louie's white throat and arms, llnkiiu 
'Some across her ruddy hair, sa^'ing carelessly to me as she did si 
that these would foim themarnage gift of young Mrs. Hazeldean. T 

And Louie heard her, and turned round with such a flush on heC-_ 
face, and the precious stones as they (lashed and sp.irkled lent sudf ■ 
a glittering effect to her imperial beauty, that even Rose looked up 
nritb more than wonted anixiiation in her eyes, and regarded Iter loi^ 
and ca:ncstty. 

And Captain H:i?cl(lean entering at that moment, first stood 
tiaflstixed on the threshold, and then came up with a strange smili'^H 
OD his face. ^H 

' Fair as Queen Cophetua,' said he. ^H 

Louie unclasped the ornaments and began laying tliem aside. '^B 

* I caimot fancy myself in that character, or indeed in any othaf ^" 
than my own ; this is your aunt's vanity to-night, not mine, so find 
a better name for me, Sir Philip;' and so saynj, she swept the 
glittering toys from her in a moment, and turned hastily away. 

At dinner, Captain Haieldean showed hiinself in exccDent 
spirits, and rattled away more than liis wont, vaunting the merits of 
his new purchase. Wildfire, to the skies, and finally begging Louie 
lo pay a visit to hei stall alter dinner and pronounce on her beautiei 
by gaslighL 

'I will,' she answered, readily, ' if you in your turn irill consent 
to forego your dessert,' 

Captain Haieldean bit his lipi 'Why that stipulation, Mis* 
Mortimer ?' 

'A whim. Sir Knight, a whim^ncvertheless, I ask it; and if 
vou are wishful for my company you will just ring for Fandwttc to 
bting down my furs al once, and not,' she added in a low tone, ' fiH 
for yourself more than this solitary bumper of claret to pledge me iit' 

Daring words ; but though Captain Ha/eldean frowned and red- 
dened, he did not dispute her will, only helped her silently with hea 
doak and followed her out of the room. 

Rose was going too, but Mrs. Haieldean angrily called her 

'Why do you intrude yourself, Rose, where yoH are not wantefl? 
have I not told you a hundred times to let ihoso young people bo 
alone as inucli as possible?' So saying, siie swept haughtily from 
the room, and Rose went and sat by the window and luoWd qncx 
the park and the cliffs to the sullen •tn.Wt \wjovA, *.ct03i ■■^<i»J& "«^ 
ixaelang w/ii'tepath of light, andaVrttlft\M)M.\odt«v£"i»'***^"'***-'^ 
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and standing near her a moment and looking seaward too, I heard 
her whisper to herself, * He that endureth to the end, the same shall 
be saved ; ' and knowing that one of her sad moods was on her. I 
left her to herself and took up my book. 

I read for about an hour, forced myself to read, and then, 
unable to disguise my uneasiness any longer, laid it down and 
went out 

I was going to seek them, to explore, if need be, park and garden 
and moon-lighted cliff; to do anything, in fact, if only I might find 
them and bring them back ; but passing through the hall, I was 
ijnade aware of voices proceeding from the library, and standing in 
die shadow, I ventured to look through the half-closed door ; and 
then what I saw made me clasp my hands in uncontrollable sorrow 
and steal silently away. For Loo, our Loo, our own dear, bright, 
beautiful Loo, was sitting there, and Philip Hazeldean was kneeling 
beside her with his face bidden from sight, and the lamp-light was 
foiling on their bent heads and closely-locked hands. 

And I went away into the darkness, and looked across the clififs 
to the sullen sea beyond, and the boat still rocked in the silver 
path, and a great star came out and trembled near the moon, and 
tlio wind hustled and whispered in the ivy, and the bare trees 
cracked and strained with tneir withered arms ; and Nellie looked 
up to heaven with Jonah's impious cry upon her lips : ' It is better 
for me to die than to live — ^lor I do well to be angry even unto 
death.' 

For at this sight, so long expected^ and so dreaded, I had 
reached the culminating point of my misery, not knowing, poor 
fool, that there should be trials appointed to me hereafter, that 
should shrink this one into insignificance, and rebuke me for that 
hastv wish that night 

And the fair moon smiling down on the sullen water so recalled 
Louie's face smiling down on Philip Hazeldean, that I could look 
no longer, but went back to the drawing-room ; to the firelight and 
the lamplight, and my godmother's drowsy chat 

And presently they came in with flushed, quiet faces, speaking 
to no one, and rather shrinking from observation ; and when tea 
was over Loo went and played soft music at the far end of the 
room, and Philip went too, and sat near her, and soon light 
whisperings mingled with the melody ; and raising my eyes at the 
sound, I met Rose's looking wild, hxecL and a httle fierce, and I 
knew no^ why, but their expression terrined me. 

1 was thankful indeed that night, when the time came for our 
retiring to rest, that I might have my sister to myself, lor, wilful as 
she was, I could make her listen to me — I felt sure that she would 
listen to me for once. 

But, to my surprise, at my first word she stopped me. 
^Noc to-night, Nellie, I want to-night for quiet, silent considera- 
^A — to-morrow — yes, to-morrow, "Wft ^nVH taSk tboul this ;' and, 
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todHng at" ha tnor« closely, I saw that her face was pale and 1: 
tycs heavy with unfallen tears. 

What could 1 say ? 

I knew her too well of old tt> venture lo question her it«h_ 
at present, so when I had silently completed my preparations fdf l 
bed, 1 lay and watched, as she drew the low chair to the hearth, aii4 1 
sitting down in it, laid her face on her folded hands ; watched h 
till I grew drowsy, and dozed and watched again, then sank into ; 
uneasy slumber, and wakened with a start, and still she sat withhcr 
felling hair, and her ^ce laid on her ctas|>ed hands. 

And when I next woke it was morning, and nothing but th« 
»shes in the grate and the empty chair beside It rcniaineid of last 
night's vigil, and Louie, flushed and slumbrous, was leaning on her 
pillow commenting on the dreary prospect outside. 

' A bleak, cold morning,' said Louie, yawning ; 'sky gray and 
Opaque, and not a glimmer of sunshine, and a nice searching dry 
enu wind just scattering the heavy inist. No riding for rac, Mr. 
Philip ; you must try Wildfire alone.' 

This speech she reiterated at breakfast-time once and again, as 
CaWain Hazeldean strove to gainsay her resolution ; but al last, 
finding his arguments in vain, he rose to equip himself for a 
■olitar>- ride. 

'We will come into the hall and see you mount your new 
hvourite,' she said ; 'and do be cautious, Fhilip, as I warned you 
last night, for I don't half like (he look of her, thoroughbred as she 
is; it strikes me she has more vice than spirit If I were you, I 
would take Maples, for fear of accident' 

' Maples, indeed ! ' repealed Philip, scornfully ; 'you don't 
■iippose a man who has ridden Demon and Vampire needs such a 
mnff to lake care of htm. Come, now, Louie, what will you bet me 
that I do not bring you a bit of gorse from the top of Auckland's 
Hollow, and do it in an hour and a half too — come ? ' 

' I shall take no bet, Philip,' she replied, ' and pray that you will 
not attempt anything so ba^:ardous and foolhardy. Auckland's 
Hollow is an awkward place at all times, but lo try it with a fresh 
borse would be sheer madness,' 

' Nevertheless, you shall have your gorse," he answered, laugh- 
ing, ' and shall wear it as a mark of t!ie prowess of your own true 
knight Look, there she comes down the gravel walk j Is she not a 
beauty ?' 

A beauty, indeed, with her small head and smooth shapely 
Umbfi, black as jet, with just a while mark or star upon her fore- 
head ; and yet mien I looked at her I felt 1 would not tiave trusted 
may one I loved (o mount her. 

To see her strain and grapple al the curb, and wince at the 
Qghtest touch, laying back her delicate ears, expanding her nostrils, 
and showing in an instant the red of het "wickti e^t,'W\.**V»i"». 
ijJcea Demon, i 
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Philip did not seem to think so, as he came out and eyed lief 
proudly, then vaulting into his saddle, held her in with his sinewy 
strong hands, while she pranced and reared under his weight 

*' Don't touch her with the whip, Philip,' cried Loo, anxiously, as 
she stood in the wind and watched him. ' You are very reckless } 
I wish you would not go to-day.' 

Still holding in the vixen with one hand, Captain Hazeldean 
lifted his hat with the other, with a smile for answer. As he did so» 
some one, gray-doaked and gray-hooded, glided from among tho 
wind-blown trees, and laid her hand on the bridle. 

' Good heavens, Rose,' he exclaimed, impatiently^ ^are you mad? 
Drop the rein, or you will be the death of us both.' 

'Steady her, then, Philip, for I must speak to you. Philip, 
Philip, do you hear me ? ' 

She might as well have spoken to the air, for half in defiance, 
half in sheer recklessness, he touched the fretted mare smartly with 
his whip, and in a momoit she was plunging and rearing and 
curvetting madly about the gravel walks, till she broke into a wild 
gallop, and disappeared from our sight 

' Heaven help the boy ! ' oied Mrs. Hazeldean, while Louie 
ttttered a half-suppressed, exclamation. Rose said nothing ; but I 
shall never forget the look of her haggard face as she passed me 
and re-entered the bouse. 

' Well, girls,' said Mrs. Hazeldean, as she beckoned us shiver- 
ingly to come in, ' it is no use straining your eyes and watching, for 
he won't come bade yet. He has given us a turn, certainly, but I 
am pretty sure in my own mind that he is equal to the management 
of tine animal, spitfire as she is. Bless you, you have no idea of 
Phil's pluck ; he is never to be beaten by anything. But come in 
now, you look frozen ; and if you have nothing particular to do, 
NelUe, I should like to hear you read the paper — there is an 
excellent leader to-day, and really a very dever article on universal 
suffrage.' 

Mrs. Hazeldean's behest was peiemptory, so I took up the paper 
and read continuously from leader to artide, and then on to the 
foreign intelligence, without the slightest notion of what it was all 
about, being distracted every moment by Louie's restless movements 
from window to window, and having a visible consciousness of Rcm^s 
white face behind me. 

It was a relief therefore when Mrs. Hazeldean gave n» permis- 
sion to leave off, and I was just rising to speak to Louie, when the 
trampling of a horse's hoofs sounded up the gravel walk, and with 
a jorfful exdamation we all ran to tiie bay window. 

'He waved his hat to me ten minutes ago from the difi^" cried 

Loa ' I knew he was coming, but would not interrupt you, — what's 

that I— oh, good heavens, Mrs. Hazeldean, he has fallen — ^he is—* 

Her voice stopped, stifled with a sudden terror, for Wildfire was 

tearing psist t^ irindow trailing sometinm^\>€icC\ti^\^eX)V^xa<^^^ 
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tiiat dragged after her with foot in stimip, with fair hair dabbled 
in blood, with a dead face all turn and bruised and disfigured with 
gravel g alas, alas I it was Philip Hazeldcan, 

The horse stopped, we coala see tliat even before we got to the 

Then, what was that terrible shriek that ranj through the house, 
thai passionate cry of ' My husband, my husband 1' from (hestriclien 
creature who had caught him up, and was sitting down upon the 
ground with the bleeding head pressed to her bosom ? 

Who was It, that sheltering him with her own dress, cried out 
thai he was not dead, that kissed open tlie fainting eyes and wiped 
the blood from his face, and <::alled out to the servants, hurrying 
round, that they should bear him in gently, oh, very gently, from 
the piercing cold, and lay him on his bed ? — it was Rose ! 

ft was Kose ; but it was not that sirange sudden discovery that 
chilled the current of my life, nor yet the sight of the ghastly burden 
she held in her lap ; it was the look on my godmother's face, the 
wicked evil look that lurked within her eyes as she moved her diy 
lips as if to speak, and raised her wrinkled hand. 

'Take him up. Maunders,' cried Rose; 'what are you wailing 
for? don't you see how the wind whistles round him I There, lake 
bis feet, and I will guard his head carefully — carefully,' 

'The first one who carries that man across the threshold of my 
door,' said Mrs. Haieldean, in a strange terrible voice, 'shall leave 
my service and for ever. Take hini up if you will, and bear him 
elsewhere, but he — my nephew— and my would-be heir — traitor — 
liar and deceiver as he is — and the impious woman who has be> 
trayed hitn lo his ruin — shall never sleep beneath my roof again 
1— BO help me Heaven,' 

And throwing her hands from ber, as if she were scattering dust, 
sfae turned away her white haughty face, as though she would never 
look on him agaia 

And Philip heard her, and tried to move his broken arm, but it 
fell useless to his side \ and with a groan of despair he hid his face 
an fais neglected wife's bosom, and bade her take him away. 

' Mrs, Hazcldean,' cried Loo, ' ibis is not the time for revenge. 
Bring Mr. Philip into the house,' she continued, addressing tho 
servants, 'or his blood will be on your mistress' head, if you leave 
him out longer in this deadly cold. Do you hear me?' she repeated, 
stamping her foot and with her fair face flushed with anger j ' if you 
art men and not cowards, obey me inslanily,' 

' 1 defy them to,' cried the haughty lady of Harlitt, 'they dare 
not — who are you, Louie Mortimer, that you presume to set up your 
will against mine.' I tell you again, and all the world may be my 
iritness, that that lying traitor, Philip Hazeldean, shall never cross 
■ay threshold again, living or dead. Maunders, close the hall door: 

* Vour curse be on your head then, you wickt4«BccvM\'t«5s« 
Louie with Sashing eyes ; 'butit^hel:cteaVvv^t[v■M^■\i^^^^^''<seIe- 
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blankets and help me bear him down to the inn, or I will cany him 
mysel£' 

Mrs. Hazeldean swept back with a mocking laugh, and the 
servants, no longer under the influence of her basilisk eyes, brought 
restoratives and warm plaids and wraps, and carefully and gently 
bore their unhappy n^ster from tlie ill-fated grounds.' 

* The inn, Rose,' said Louie, as she watched the ciirt^e out ; * it 
is only a quarter of a mile, and the vicarage is farCher on ; 1 will be 
with you before you reach the door. Now, Nell,' she continued, 
laying her large white hands on my shoulders — and I remember 
they felt to me as strong and trustworthy as a man's — ' go up to 
our room, and pack up our boxes, Fanchette will help you, and I'll 
bring a dy for them in an hour or so.' 

' \Vhat do you mean, Louie ? ' 

' What I say,' she repeated, impatiently ; ' nothing on earth shall 
induce me to sleep another night under this wicked roo^ neither 
shall you— do you understand ? We will stay at the inn.' 

I acquiesced mournfully, and went in ; Fanchette came weeping 
to my assistance. 

' Madame/ cried the faithful creature hysterically, as she brought 
me some food and wine and pressed me to eat, * Madame has locked 
herself in her apartments, and is walkinjg^ to and fro like a wild 
thing ; it will break her heart,' &iished the soft-hearted Fanchette, 
' she is very wicked and cruel and hard a$ death, but it will break 
her heart' 

I thought so too, and even while I felt revolted by her barbarous 
act, some grain of pity lingered in me for the wretched woman, who 
could be capable of such terrible passions as to make the adopted 
son of her love an outcast, while he lay seemingly dying at her 
feet 

Yes, I pitied her, for I believed when the deadly rage was lulled, 
that it would be exct eded in her remorse, a remorse that would 
prey upon her and waste her life, but with her would never, never, 
merge mto a healing repentance. 

Absorbed in these painful reflections, I did not hear Louie's foot- 
steps till she stood beside me. 

' How is he, Loo ? oh, poor fellow, will he die ?' 

' Die ! not a bit of it ; he is bruised and shaken, and terribly 
cut, and one of his arms fractured, but Dr. Blackstone trusts there 
is no internal injury, and if we can keep him from fever it -may yet 
be well ; and oh, Nellie, pray that he may be restored to his dear 
wife's love, who has so generously forgiven him, and taken him 
back into her faithful heart' 

' But, Louie, I cannot understand — do you ? ' 

* Yes, I knew all last night ; and but for poor Philip's weakness 
4U2d Facillation all might have been explained, and this terrible 

accident avoided; but I cannot talk or breathe in this house. Is 
everything ready, Nellie?' 
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•Everytliing.* 

* Very well ; I will ring for the men, and give me your card, 
please. I am going to write a few lines to our hostess. We have 
met with hospitality and kindness here, and we will not sHnk out of 
her doors like a thief— but, I will tell the truth, if I die for it, and I 
will expose her for what she is, a wicked, barbarous woman. Come^ 
let us go.* 

We went ; the servants, crest-fallen and respectful, watched us 
out, and one or two of them ventured a word of excuse to Louie for 
the part they had been taking, but she turned her face away. 

•You are all hirelings !' she answered, 'every one of you serving 
for wage and not for love, or you would never have carried your 
young master out like a dead dog, for the orders of all the women 
m England. There, drive on, coachman.' 

The man obeyed, and as we turned the comer I saw a hand 
raise a blind cautiously from an upper window, a feir wrinkled 
hand sparkling with brilliants, which I knew for Mrs. Hazeldean's. 

Louie saw it too, for she bowed gravely towards it, and thus we 

fassed for the last time through the dragon-guarded gates of 
[azlitt, and five minutes later stopped before the clean pleasant 
inn of the * Bald-faced Stag.' 

'I have got them such nice apartments,' said Louie, as she 
presented me to the comely landlady, * roomy, clean and comfort- 
able, and with a warm quiet aspect Is hmch ready, Mrs. Morgan ?' 
' D^r heart, yes,' answered the buxom Mrs. Morgan, as she 
ushered us into a quaint homely parlour, looking on the steep 
village street, just over the creaking sign, with a roaring fire^ and 
a cosy meal laid out for twa 

* Our bed-room, Nellie, is just within here, Philip's is across the 
passage ; take off your bonnet, while I run over and see if Rose has 
got him to sleep.' 

I was far too much in a dream to think of disputing Louie's 
piiactical suggestion, so I wandered into the little three-cornered 
room she had pointed out, with a big brown bed in it with its foot 
in the fire-place, and two small diamond-paned windows conmiand- 
ing a view of the stable-yard ; and while loosening my bonnet-strings, 
amused myself with looking down for a long time on a red-headed 
ostler rubbinc^ down a steaming horse like Wildfire, and ac- 
companying his evolutions with a whizzing, buzzing noise that 
was perfectly inexplicable to me. 

After watching him for a good while with a dazed sort of curi- 
osity, I went back into the low-ceiled parlour, and, curling myself 
up in the broad window-seat, resumed my look out and my reverie 
together. 

And what I thought about I have not the least idea ; but I 
know that I saw a basket of apples roll down the street, and an old 
woman and two boys ran after them axvd ^\0«Jt^ NX\^\xv>a.'^^ axv^ -^ 
fassy little terrier ran too, who baiVLed ^X >iafe >wyj^ ^st^\tf:ii*R.^ ^^^s^a 
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faces when they stooped, and entangled himself in the old woman's 
dress, and nxade himself generally useiuL 

And I know I saw one ot the boys take a good bite out of one of 
the muddy apples, and was cuffed heartily for it ; and a waggoner in 
a smock froclc, drinking at the inn door, took his ruddy sunburnt face 
out of the pewter and said it was a shame, and then Louie came in. 

' It is as I hoped, Nellie : he is sleeping just as placidly and 
gently. Rose tells me, as a child. I did not go in, but she came 
out, and whispered to me a long time in the passage. I have pro- 
mised her that you shall not go near the room till we hear her open 
the door, for Dr. Blackstone says this sleep will do wonders ; at all 
events, poor fellow, it is temporary oblivion of pain.' 

* And Rose, how does she look ?* 
•Tired, but so thankful.' 

*But is she happy, Loo? does she really love him so dearly?* 

* Of the love, I think we can have little doubt who saw her this 
nroming ; as to tiappiness, I should fancy her feelings too excited 
and vague for that yet Besides, there is so much ti :it is unsatis- 
factory still ; the blow has been struck certainly, but the shadow 
9lill lingers that has darkened their life ; Heaven grant it may be 
speedily removed. Of course,' continued Louie, * it must be a great 
consolation to her, even in her trouble, to have him all to herself to 
nurse and tend ; it will be the first time she has ever performed a 
wifely duty to him, and they have been married fifteen years — what 
do you think of that, Nell r 

' It is incredible. Fifteen years ! oh, my poor Rose, I never 
dreamed of trouble such as this.' 

* Nor I ; I always thought she liked him, and that it was a case 
of hopeless love ; but this time, somehow or otlier, I got a glimmer- 
ing of the truth, and at my earnest request Philip told me alL' 

I caught her by the arm. 

*Was that what he was telling you last night in the library, 
when he was kneeling down beside you ?' 

'Ye?, he told me that, and a great many things besides. He 
lay bare before me the history and sorrows of his life ; the weakness 
that was his stumbling-block and error from the beginning ; but I 
am tired and cannot repeat it all, Nellie ; I have Philip's version, 
you shall learn it from Rose's lips yourself.' 

* Oh, Louie,* I cried, vainly trying to restrain my tears, *if you 
had spoken to me last evening, what misery you might have spared 
me, for I thought — oh, Louie dear, how could you try me so? — 
that you and Philip Hazeldean were engaged.' 

'Engaged! I engaged, and to a man like Philip Hazeldean!' 
she exclaimed, in genuine amazement ; * my poor silly little Nellie, 
whatever put that into your head ?' 

* Everything — everything ; your kind looks and words, your 
pItXf yoiir constant companionship ; besides,' I continued, struck 
By a sudden thought, * wny were you slltmg mOi ^oml V^aivi vbl his ?' 
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Louie laughed and blushed. 

* I did not know that curious eyes were watching us, or I would 
have been more mindful of propriety ; but if I did hold Philip's 
hand, it was because I felt as if he were my brother, and because I 
forgot all, save the earnestness of the cause 1 was pleading. I was 
praying him, Nellie, with all my poor powers of persuasion, to throw 
aside the chain of fear and deceit that he had made for himself, and 
dare to act like a Bian» and churn Rose before the woiid au his lawful 
wife ; and I spoke so strongly, i urged her pitiable case, her patience, 
her trust, and unassuming goodness, that I conquered his cowardice ; 
I got his sacred promise — and but for this horrible accident, all 
might yet have been well' 

' But, Louie, all this seenis so incredible of belief. Do you mean 
to tell me seriously that Philip Hazeldean does not like you, even if 
you are indifferent to him V 

* 1 am not indifferent to him, Nellie ; I never met any man who 
•o interested me^ or who inspired me with more genuine liking and 
pity. As I said before, if he had been my brother, I could not have 
been more anxious about him ; but that you should have imagined 
that I could have married a man who not only drinks, but bets and 
games, that I could have devoted my life to such as he is 1' 

*It was foolish enough, I own, but appearances were against 
you. But forgive me, Louiei are yeu^uite sure thatPhihp does not 
care for you ?' 

' He had an idle fancy once, I think ; he is so weak, you knoW| 
but I soon laughed him out of it, and we became excellent friends. 
1 was aware Mrs. Hazeldean misconstrued our actions, but for that 
I was not answerable. I had a fixed purpose before me, and that 
was never to leave Philip and Hazlitt till wrong should be made 
right And so/ finished Louie solemnly, * man proposes and God 
disposes ; and the knot that was too hard for my untying was dis- 
severed, and in an instant, by the will of Heaven.' 



A woman^ lieart, who, when the cold 

wind blows, 
Deems it will change : no— storm* may 

rise. 
Ana grief may dim, and sorrow cloud her 

skies. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

*He little lenows I And hopeless houzB and conless days 



on, 
And years — ^when all that spoke-of bliss is 

gone, 
And dark despair, the gloomy future fill — 
But, loving once, she loves through good 

and ilL' Sandford EarU, 



Several hours passed before I received permission to enter the 
tick room. 

The drowsy aitemoon had wax^d uiV:i tN^scc^^^^jA vw^*S^^^:»^ 
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wavered from dusk to dark, and still Louie lay and dozed the 
remembrance of last night's vig^ a¥ray, whilst I sat at her feet on 
the rug and reviewed many a gleaming picture and fancied scene in 
the caverns of red-hot coal before me, or traced the fantastic 
8hado^vs that played on the low oaken rafters and panellings of the 

auaint old room, linking them In my mind with the tragic events of 
le day. 
The heat and stillness at last made me drowsy, and I was 
sleepily trying to combat the idea that Philip Hazeldean was stand- 
ing behind me playing the flute, when Louie's hands were pressed 
on my shoulders, and her warm flushed face laid against mine. 

' Asleep, Nell, I declare I well, I believe IVe had a nap too, for 
certainly it was light when I closed my eyes ; and now let*s ring for 
candles, it must be six o'clock.' 

* More than half-past, Louie,' I replied, *and Philip still asleep, 
thank Heaven.' 

But I was prevented from further speech by the entrance of the 
grav-headed waiter, bearing two old-fashioned silver candlesticks, 
and shortly afterwards the in-n and tea-tray, and at the same 
moment we heard the signal of the opening door. 

• * There it is ; go in, Nellie, and Til follow directly IVe got their 
tea ready.' 

I waited for no second invitation, but groped my way across the 
passage, guided by the chink of light proceeding f^om the sick 
man's toom. 

It was a large commodious apartment, as Louie liad said, with a 
dean wholesome-looking bed, furnished with white hangings, in one 
comer, and an old-fashioned fireplace lined with china tiles which 
reflected back the light and heat of the ruddy flames as they leaped 
and crackled up the wide chimney. 

Rose, standmg by the bed, beckoned to me to advance, without 
speaking, so I crept up to her side, and a silent hand-pressure was 
all the greeting that passed between us. 

The curtains had been drawn back so that the cheerful blaze 
might fall on Philip's face, and by its' Tight *I was enabled to 
see clearly the pale features of the injured man, with his bandaged 
arm and head, and his long, vellow beard floating on the pillow. 

The rustle of my dress nad roused hihi, for he opened his eyes 
and looked at me with a faint smile, only for a moment however, 
for he closed them again inmiediately, with a slight contipaction of 
pain. 

Rose stooped over and watched him anxiously, feeling his fore- 
head with her moist cool hands, and loosening the clothes about the 
wounded arm. 

* Does that feel easier, dear Philip V 
A motion of his lips answered her. 

/The sedative they have given him has not quite worked off,* 
whispered Rose, with a thoughtful glance *, ' 1 \hkvk if we leave him 
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a little while hp wilt sleep again. Put ihe screen before the f\re, 
Helen, and I will join you at the other end of the room when he has 
dozed off.' 

1 obeyed, and sat down on a large settle by the hearth with my _ 
rax:e to Uie hcd, but the sleep did not come so quickly as she 
posed. V'ltsi lie graaned and wanted his position shifted, and,? . ^ 
she bad laid >hiiu down on the freshly- shalten pillows, became restfi 
less and uneasy. • , 

'What is it, Philip?' she asked, for his heavy eyes were fl^ed 
upon her with a wistful enpression. ' Is it this i ' a.ad she held tbo 
drink ta his lips. 

The sick man turned away his head with another RTonn, so she 
smoothed tJie linen about him again with her tender treuiuk>u3 
hands and resumed her patient watching. 

' Rose,' lie said at last, and bis voice was very weak and Gufrei> 
Ing, ' Rose.' 

She bent her head doivn lo catch his whispered words ; bent it _ 
so low that her gray hair touched and mingled with his yello« 
beard. 

' Rose, I have wronged you deeply, tny poor wife.' 

She raised her face with a beautiful dush upon It, and laid becl 
band upon his lips. •« 

• Tlicre is no wrong, Philip, or if there be I have forgotten it ; tl 
have na thought but loveforyou tOrnighi, and thankfulness thatyo^fl 
are spared to me. Nay, you must nut speak ; remember that yott^ 
are ill, and all excitement will he dangerous. Oh, if you have one 
feeling of pity for me, Philip, do not retard your recovery by such 
agitating thoughts as these.' 

'But 1 cannot forgive myself Oh, Rose ! I see it all now,' he 
answered in an agonised lone ; ' I saw it all when 1 lay battered to 
death on those cruel stones, when you held ms in your arms, and 
that unhappy woman cursed us. 1 cannot forget too wlial that girl 
said to me last night about your white face and gray hair. Why 
did you not curse me too, Rose ? you had as great a right as she.' 

' Uecause 1 have forgiven you, Philip — because ' 

And then she bent . over him with a divine smiie, and knedfn^, 
pressed her lips to the hand which lay on the coverlet, conveying 
t>y Ibis wordless action the love, and homage and full forgiveness 
thai her overwrought heart had failed lo speak. 

J'hilip raised his weak hand until it fell upon her neck, and tried 
to turn bis face towards her ; but in bis bruised and helpless con< 
dilion even that slight elfort extorted a groan of suffering. Rose 
heard it and sprang to her feet, 

' Da you see what a wreck I am ? I cannot move j kiss me, my 

£1m stooped and kissed him ; and then, without relinquishing the 
band she held, sat down in the shadow of the curtain lo hide b«C 
blling tears. ^ 
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It was long before she joined me, long before Philip regained his 
calmness and composed himself to sleqs^ but when the drawn 
teatures had relaxed and the breathing became soft and regular, she 
ventured to lay down his hand and creep noiselessly away. 

Louie had been in onco or twice^ and had held a whispered 
consultation with me« in wJ^ich it was agreed that for this one night 
I was to share Rose's watch^ and if possible induce her to lie down 
in the next room for an hour or two while I took her place ; but 
Rose, coming up with a bright wakeful look, would not hear of it, 
so it ended in our both sitting down on the long settle by the Hre to 
wear away the night as best we might And Philip slepC \ hour 
ftfter hour his soft tranquil breathing hlled Rose's heart with thank- 
iulnes8,and caused .us to relax the rigour of our watch, first by a 
whispered word or two, and then by a low-toned conversation, and 
ia this Convei'sation I/heapdfrom her own lips the secret of her life. 

It was long past midnight We had been talking by fits and 
starts of the strange events of the day, and I had just expressed my 
great siuprise at the relationship between her and Philip, when she 
turned to me with a soft dreamy smile and commenced as follows :— 

* You ask ihe, Helen, when I first loved Philip H^eldean. I 
tell you frankly that I do not know ; I believe I always loved him 
from the first moment when he came to the Porki 2uid his bright 
boyish face reflected life and light on mine. 

' In birth I was Philip's inferior, for while he came of a well* 
ocmnected though impoverished family, I was onlv the child of Mrs. 
Hazeldean's governess, who had married beneath her station, and 
who scarcely eked out a scanty pittance for herself and child in a 
miserable lodging in Paris. 

' But tike wasting ravages of consumption soon put an end to her 
labours, and deprived me of my mother ; and it was on her dying 
bed that she sent for Mrs. Hazeldean and earnestly committed me 
to her care. 

' What were the motives that induced my patroness to under- 
take the sacred charge I cannot even now define, but she was an 
impulsive woman, and was evidently struck by the little stranger's 
beauty^^you will snule, Helen,- perhaps, but I was considered teau- 
tiful in those days, and long after.' 

' I can well believe it, Rose, for there are vestiges of it remaining 
stilL' 

* Nay, my child, it has been long ago wept away ; but there 
have been times, thank Heaven, long past, when I would have 
given worlds to recall it, and to be again that Rose Meredith whom 
Philip used to call his " Lily of the Vale." 

* I was a year or two older than Philip when we first met at the 
Park, but very young for my age ; a timid nestling little creature^ 
that loved to shelter herself under his rough boyish wing, and 
whom be in turn delighted to protect ; and daring, headstrong boy 

as lie was, how gentle he could be. E.vea a.l\3[d% distant ^rM of 
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thne I can recall a thousand instances of his care and tenderness^ 
and of the way in which he used to shield me from the thousand 
little annoyances even then besetting my daily life. 

* So generous and unselfish too ; giving up planned excursions 
with boys of his own age to go nutting and cowslip-gathering with 
me in our old woods, walking for hours beside my pony, with his 
hand upon the reins ; going miles to seek moss for my fernery, or 
food for my birds, or carrying me in his arms over limpid brooks or 
xou^h stepping-stones, when I was tired. 

* Oh, Helen I when I forget that pure boyish love, I shall be in 
my grave ; for, in all the dreary years that have passed since then, 
widi the remembrance of what he has made me suffer in them, and 
what he has himself become, I have never forgotten those days ; I 
have only had to think of the bright, frank-faced boy of long ago, 
to forgive him all and everything. 

* Of course we loved each other. How could we help it ? thrown 
together so many months and years with no resource but in our- 
selves and in each other ; and if Mrs. Hazeldean had not been wilfully 
blind, she must have perceived the natural, the inevitable end. 

* My first grief in those days was when Philip went to Rugby, 
and I was sent to the Pensionaire in Paris, where, with the exception 
of the ordinary summer and winter vacations, 1 remained till 1 was 
more than nineteen. 

* From Rugby Philip went to Oxford for a term, and then started 
on the grand tour ; so that when 1 returned home, my education 
finished, full of the delights of leaving sthool, and of being no 
longer separated from my brother^ 1 found Mrs. Hazeldean sdone 
and Philip far away. 

* Many years have passed since then, but the remembrance of 
that great disappointment still lingers freshly in my memory ; of 
the despair that possessed me when news met me on the threshold 
that Philip was gone, and for years ; and that the letter awaiting 
me in my room, with its tender farewell and bright prospects for the 
future, was all I had to live upon for months to coma 

* It was bitter, oh ! it was a very bitter trial, and the corridors 
echoed with my sobs as I fled from Mrs.-Hazeldean's presence to 
shut myself up with my misery. Nor was this the only trouble ; 
before many weeks were past, 1 perceived clearly the fate that was 
now intended for me, and for which I had been educated. I found 
that my hand had been promised to our next neighbour, an elderly 
man of great wealth and eccentricity, who had loved me from my 
childhood. 

' I have nothing now to say against Sir Henry Vamy, I believe 
he was an upright and an honourable man, but I hated him then ; 
the sound of his harsh dry voice speaking my name would throw 
me into a state of nervous apprehension, while I regarded his plain 
Scotch face and tall ungainly figure with distaste boidering on 
disgust 
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' It Is cruel to attempt to force a timid girl's affections — ^aliice 
cruel and useless. Even the worm will turn, and the gentlest 
woman can, when outraged, stand at bay with the firmest, and so 
it proved with me. 

*" For two years I endured this unseemly persecution, and then I 
rose and quelled it. I told Sir Henry no power cm earth could in- 
duce me to become his wife, and when Mrs. Hazeldean stormed and 
raged I threatened to leave the house, and doubdess should have 
kept my word, but that in the heat of the turmoil she fell ill, and I 
remained to nurse her. And then Philip came home, and the cur- 
■ rent of my life was changed. 

' We met, but not the same. He had left me in the freshness of 
his youth, and now after more than three years* absence he stood 
before me, tall, bronzed, and bearded, hardly recognizable, and I— r 
well, we met like strangers ; and like strangers looked, and fell in 
love. It is an old story, Helen, and it is told every day. He loved 
me first I am glad to remember that now. I am glad to think 
how innocently I believed that this was the old sisterly love I felt 
lor him, till he spoke and showed me the truth. 

* Ah ! how happy we were, how we peopled our fool's Paradise 
with a thousand blissful fancies, how we Uved but in each other's 
society, how blinded and deceived we were i but it was not to last 
for ever, we were destined to be parted. Philip bought a com- 
mission in the army, and was to join his regiment in the Highlands, 
and leave Hazlitt and me in three months' time ; and then the fatal 
error was committed — then, with the headstrong rashness of his 
character, Philip entreated me to be his wife, alleging that this 
course only would insure my safety from a second persecution. He 
urged it with passionate protestations and generous haste, and, fool 
that I was, I yielded. We were married very secredy, very quiedy, 
and Rose Meredith became Rose Hazeldean. 

* It was a wrong step, nay, it was a wicked one, all the more 
that Philip's aunt was lingering under the effects of some mysterious 
disease which for years threatened to end her life. It was cowardly 
also, because, as I knew long afterwards, Philip, always weak and 
with little moral courage, was building on this chance, for which we 
were both to wait 

' It sounds badly told like this, but perhaps it was natural He 
loved me, he wished to call me his own, and to put it beyond the 
power of man to separate us ; but he knew also that to avow this 
marriage would be to forfeit his inheritance and blast his hopes in 
life. 

* " We must wait. Rose,* he said, sadly, on the morning of his 
departure ; " we must wait, even if it be for a year or two ; " and 
knowing the urgency of the case I assented without a murmur. 

*' But troubles fell thickly on me after he was gone. First Mrs. 

Haze^deskJi began to turn against me, to taunt and weary me, to 

£nd&ult with my nursing and to chafe at my every word ; patient 
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endurance but fanned the flame, and day by day the barrier giew 
wider. I linew what it was, that slie had learnt to distrust ine, to 
fear the influence of my looks, and to tremble for Philip; and when 
the mischief was done and past remedy she began to see how ehe 
could be&t rid herself of me. 

'Then it was that I unconsciously met her views hall way. I 
■olicited leave to visit an old school-fellow who bad been for some 
years mairied to a French Protestant minister and was living in 
one of the quietest suburbs of Paris; gaining her consent 1 set out, 
uid it was well I did, for sick in body and weary in mind I was 
sorely in need of the advice and sympathy of some good woman, I 
wanted comfort, and 1 wanted rest, and Rosalie gave me both. 

' In thai prim lilile white-washed house in the Rue de L , I 

met with friends who watched with me in my trouble, and consoled 
and counseiled me ; who, lilie the good Samaritan, puuiing in oil 
and wine, bound up my wounds and led me ger.dy on. 

' And so, before many months had passed ray boy was born. 
Ah 1 you start, Nellie ; but there is a little grave in the corner ( ' 
tlie cemetery at Paris, marked by a tiny cross i and there tbey hat 
laid my boy, who for only six weeks — six delicious blissful weeks- 
was to look al me with his father's eyes, and nestle with hi? baty 
fingers upon my bosom. 

'Ah, my baby.' he was too beautiful to live, and when they 
showed me him in his coRin, with the white roses and lilies lying on 
his breast and in his crumpled hands, and gave me the little curl of 
silken hair, I thought my heart would break. J felt I could not 
give him up, but " Rachel weeps, and they are not "—and day by 
day mothers lay their firsr-bom in the Master's arms, in the sure 
hope— juyful thought 1 — of one day receiving them ijack agaia oo 
their childless bosoms. 

' SuddcjJy in the first dark hours of my grief I received a 
Eunununs home. Mis. Haieldean vras worse and not expected to 
live, and Philip wrote to me in great anxiety that I would set out »s 
soon as possible, that I might be with him at the end. 

' 1 had not seen my husband then for nearly a year, and the 
thought of our speedy reunion was the first thing that roused me 
from my stupor, and in an incredibly short space of lime I arrived 
U HaztitL 

* I bad informed Philip of our boy's death, and nothing 
exceed the mournful tenderness of his greeting, and the eamestnt 
with which he strove to comfort me during those two 
of suspense and anxiety during which we watched by his au 
bed. 1 had noihin« to complain of; lie was all and more tlun t-' 
could have wished him to be. 

' But there came a change. Mrs. Hateldean awoke to life, and 
Philip rejoined his regiment, and for two whole years 1 never saw 
his face again. 1 marvel now how 1 could have borne that sci«ua- 
tion — I who loved him so ; but, I teVieit tn'j nmi \Ki>ift. '©a<*J 
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me strength to endure, and there was something of latent pride too 
in my nature, for I would rather have died than have urged him to 
avow our marriage contrary to his wishes and interest 

' I began to feel that if he could tolerate this life I would not be 
the first to complain. It behoved me, however, to be careful in 
those days. With Mrs. Hazeldean's return to health, her old dis- 
trust and jealousy of me came back fourfold. My life began to be 
a burden to me ; unnatural restraints were imposed upon my 
freedom, and, worse than all, when it was possible to find a pretext 
for my absence, I was debarred from sharing Philip's visits. Often 
and often I was sent to town on some frivolous errand which 
detained me a week or two, and on my return found that he had 
been there and had left^ grievously distressed at my unaccountable 
disappearance. 

*lt was on one of these occasions that he met Madeleine 
Laurence. Yes, just when his love for his wife was beginning to 
weaken from protracted absence, he was exposed to the wiles of the 
most beautiful and seductive woman of her time ; he was weighed 
in the balance and found wanting. 

' It was an awful trial for Philip, and he came out of it with 
wavering faith, with a heart well-nigh broken. The passion of his 
manhood had swallowed up the passion of his youth, and when I 
returned to Hazlitt I found nothiLg but the ashes of his love, and 
him a moody, discontented man. He had ceased to love me ; day 
by day the bitter evidences of the truth were before me in his altered 
tone and looks, in his fitful humours, his brief and distant letters, 
while every visit widened still more the awful gjulf between us. 

* That awful gulf — ^alas, poor wife ! how 1 sought to bridge it, 
how I wept and prayed, and wrestled in the agony of my soul, till 
my beauty was dimmed with tears, and he began to murmur at ray 
altered looks — nay, even to regard them with aversion. 

'At last the time came when I strove no more, when I was 
dumb with anguish, for 1 knew then that all was lost, that he had 
not only ceased to care for me or to wish to claim me for his wife, 
but that the chain galled him to madness, that he would never risk 
his inheritance ; nay, more, that he would have given it all to have 
been rid of me, once and for ever. 

' You weep, Helen ; so did I once, before I went down into the 
burning fiery furnace ; but there my tears were all dried up. What 
I suffered you may guess when I tell you that in one brief summer 
and winter my hair turned gray, like it is now. 

* There were times when I thought I was going mad, when wild 
thoughts of ridding Philip of his life-long burden by unjustifiable 
means rushed through my brain and made me chill with horror. 
Thrice have I gone down to the great sea, that by night seemed to 
woo me to its bosom, and nothing but baby hands have held me 

back from the deadly deed. Arid then came a calm, when my 
prayers were ansvfered—jxol as I wished them to be, bwt better and 
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Anner fer, when the blackness of darkness was lifted off my s( 
when I accepted my fate with patience, when I took courage, and 
thanked God i<K the light 

'Thenit was that Ircgainedsomelhingofmy lost influence, when 
Philip no bnger turned from me with aversion, but suffered me to 
be his Jriend ; when in his milder moods he blessed me for my loves 
whea he turned to me in his troubles and I could shelter and sava 
him. 1 had outlived hope then, as I deemed I hati outlived love, 
till the sight of his bruised and bleeding iotm this morning showed ' 
me my mistake. Many waters quench not love, Helen, and though 
I have been an unloved, neglected wife for more than thirteen years, 
ray affection for Philip Haieldean is as true and deep as it ever was 
when he wooed and won me in the dear old times of yore,' 

Here a leeble voice calling to Rose induced her to break off, 
and coming back in a little while she urged me affectionately to go 
to bed, saying that Philip had asked her to sit beside him, and tliat 
she had now no longer any preleW for detaining me. 

Being nothing loth, I was soon persuaded, and after stealing a 
last look at Philip, who stretched out his hand to me with a grateful 
amiie, I groped my way across the passage in the chill gray dawn, 
ard w.is soon happily asleep in the great brown bed. 

I ifas awakened next morning by a hand drawing aside my — 
curtain, and blinking my eyes open drowsily I became aware IIl 
Ij>uie standing beside me in her travelling dress. 

' What o'clock is it, Loui^ and where are you going?' 

' It only wants an hour to noon. How soundly you have sicp 
child! If I had not succeeded in rousing you, 1 should either h.~- 
lost my train or been obliged to go without bidding you g'jod-b 
which 1 was very unwillmg to do— come, shake yourself up, I w 
to speak to you. 

' Da you mean to say you a: 

'Yes,, this is the time we a 
promised to be at the station to iiicui us. 

' But you are leaving me behind, Louie 1 ' 

' Of course I am; 1 have been thinking a great deal about it,as 
this is what 1 have finally decided : first, that you, and not I, shall 
remain behind ; I think, considering what has just passed, that it 
will be in better taste, and on the whole more pleasing to Rose j 
(ccondly, that if Philip continues to progress steadUy, tliat you need 
not stay more than three or four days j of course, if he be worse, or 
other circumstances occur, you must judge for yourself, but you had 
better let me say, Nellie, that I expect you home on the third day 
from this.' 

' Don't you think Rose can spare me before that ? ' 

' 1 have no doubt she would to-day if you asked her, b' 
tt youlJ be kinder of you to remain. Lastly, on no account p 
loiTK your stay, for if the old love is ever to be rekindled ii — 
phiLp's bc;m he must be left alone to the tender miiiistx.i-ii 
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his wife^ and must learn to depend on her and her alone for the 
luture.' 

There was so much delicacy as well as tact in Louie's arrange- 
ments, that I made no opposition. 

It was, I knewy as much self-denial for her to leave the poor 
invalid in whom she took so deep an interest as it was for me to 
banish selfish thoughts and let her go alone ; so I only charged her 
with a few household messages, and promising to follow her advice, 
and let future circumstances guide me, suffered her to say good- 
bye; 

Rose's * thank you,' when I informed her a few hours later of 
my prolonged stay, was quiet and heartfelt ; and though she still 
insisted on bearing the whole burden of the nursing herself, and 
never let me relieve her, even for an hour, yet I soon found my 
presence was a comfort to her, and her silent but rare caresses spoke 
more volumes to me than any other woman's words ; but I could 
not help her having a hard time of it 

Poor Philip's irritable temper could ill brook the confinement 
and suffering, and though he struggled against it, his impatient 
words and restless murmurs at his weakness must have tried his 
gentle nurse to the uttermost 

But she never complained ; though her nights were nearl> 
sleepless, and her strength day by day more sorely taxed, she never 
varied her low soothing tone, she never spoke to him without that 
smile upon her face, and then sometimes her patience would be 
rewarded. 

Sometimes when we sat together in the failing light, talking in 
whispers, so as not to break in upon his doze, he would suddenly 
call her by name, and ask her to come and sit by him and tell him 
of the dear old time when they were young together, when he loved 
her and knew her for his own, before he and the world grew mad 
and wicked together, and Madeleine came to destroy his heart and 
life with her wild beauty. 

And Rose would fall cheerfully into his humour, and narrate 
many a merry scene of long ago, boyish exploits long forgotten by 
him, but hoarded in her simple faith — dr» ing headstrong feats ana 
escapes marvellous to them then, till the pale lips contracted into a 
smile, and a weak laugh followed the fancies she had conjured up. 

And sometimes she would speak to him in other wise ; would 
tdl him of the little grave with me tiny cross gleaming in the moon- 
light, of the dead boy with his father's eyes, whom she had named 
with his father's name, and who had quivered out his baby life upon 
her bosom, with his cheek pressed close to hers. 

Then Philip would put up his trembling hand and pray her to 
stop, and kiss her hurriedly, and bid God bless her, in a broken 
voice, for that he was not worthy of her, and never had been, and 
Jibe a saint of heaven. 

Sometimes from a hidden seat I could seehun lie and watch her 
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irftb shaded eyes as she %s.\ in the firelight, while the leaping flame* 
made a halo round her calm while face and silvery liair, and shone 
upon her folded hands. 

Then he would speak to her in ait awc-slnick, frightened tone, 
and tell her not to let him die, for he meant, if he lived, to be a euod. 
husband to her, and to make her happy, and that ihey would go 
away somewhere where his aunt's cniel wards could never wound 
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Ah ! as the day; 

woihing in poor Philip's heart — but whether" for lasting good was 
yet lo be proved. 

Rose Dreathed no hope, at any rate, but went on from day to 
day rejoicing in her work of love, and trusting only in the present. 

Philip, to do him justice, took little notice of me, sometimes 
calling me ' Louie,' and scarcely remarking my brief absences from 
tlie sick room, or hailing my return with more than a smile, so that 
I felt quite at liberty lo go home at the time specified, andanswere4< 
Rose's objections by a clear statement of the case. 

On the last morning of my stay I had been out to putch: 
Philip some grapes, and it being a clear, bright sunshiny day, " 
lingered somewhat to enjoy the air. 

On my return 1 was passing along the narrow inn passi^ to 
grain the winding staircase that led lo our apartments, when going 
by an open door, a sudden curious impulse induced me to look in. 

A young lady in a dark blue travelling dress was sitting there, 
with her back towards me, and her hat and gloves on the table 
beside her. 

In the deep shadow I could not discern even the slight profile. 

I was pas3mg on when I caun;bt sight of a dimpled brown hand 
moving listlessly among the feathers of the hat, and with a breath- 
less start 1 advanced a step into the room and said ' MiUy.' 

In a moment the dark Utt1e face was reflecting back my astonish- 
ment, and with a great sob of joy Milly darted into my arms. 

I pressed the dear little creature lo me without speaking, 
indeed for a time bolh she and 1 were silent. 

It was such an unexpected meeting, and my heart was so 
fin* her, and great surprises sometimes make one dumb. 

Willy was the first to recover berseU. 

* You herfc dear? Ah, Nell, Nell, if you knew how often I haw 
wanted you 1 ' 

' Nay, that is too good, Milly,' I answered, trying to laugh ; ' if 
you wanted me so badly surely you knew where to find me } How 
comes it, little one, that after declining my pressing invitation, I 
find you within an hour's journey of Sunnyside i ' 

'Of Sunnysidc? you don't mean tliat I am so near as that?' 

' Ay, but 1 do — only an hour's journey, and yet, but for thk 
chance meeting in this oui-of-lhe-way inn, I should 
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chance mectmg in this oui-of-the-way mn, I should never hav^^^ 
I known tlut your steps had been diiecved sau'Cnw(it&^ ^t^fcociN. '*^H 
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going to have it all explained ; but first let me see how yon look. 
Turn nearer to the window, please, for this dusky parlour envelopes 
all your features in shadow.' 

She followed me with something of her old merry laugh, but not 
even that or her smiles could hide from me the pallid hollow look 
upon her face, which in its lack of brightness had lost something of 
its old beauty. Indeed, but for the great innocent eyes, I think I 
should scarcely have remembered how very pretty I thought her 
when I saw her first 

'Well?' she said inquiringly, when I reUnquished my hold of her 
with a sigh, * what are you thinking about ?' 

' Thinking about !' I answered, with a little shake in my voice, 
' nay, I do not know. What does it matter ? Come and sit down 
beside me in this comfortable window-seat, and let me hear every- 
thing that has happened to you since we parted, and especially how 
it is that my brave-hearted girl looks nothing better to me than a 
sad-eyed Sprite ? * 

The poor little face flushed up under my earnest gaze ; and she 
played with my hands in her old way for some minutes without 
speaking. 

* Has Time dealt gently with you, Milly V 

* A strange cjuestion,' she answered, with a tremble of her lips, 
'when Time is m his infancy and life is yet to be traversed. I never 
could understand,' she continued, * that old saying of Jacob's, that 
" few and evil were his days ; " mine, I fear, wUi be very many and 
very long.' 

* So all feel who are under the cloud, but once let the sunshine 
stream through it again, and you will be the first to regret the 
fleetness of the passing hours. But now, my child, tell me how it 
fared with you after I left' 

* I don't know,' she answered wearily. ' I wrote to you that 
Arthur had taken me to Aberystwith, and that we were there three 
weeks, and I told you too how kind and gentle he was to me;, and 
how wicked I felt at not being happier for his care.' 

* You could not forget your trouble, then, Milly ?' 

' How could I V she answered quickly ; * oh, if any one yom 
love, Nellie, have bitter sorrow at heart, and you think to change 
their life and scene for them a little, never take them to the sea, 
never take them near it' 

*My dear, why not V 

* Because it is not good, because they will return home ten times 
more sick and sore than when you took them first ; I assure you I 
have proved it. When we first got down I liked the sea, and I 
thought, as I heard its great monotonous moaning breaking on my 
ear at night, that I could never be weary of seeing and listening to 
it ; I thought it seemed to agree and sympathize with me in its 

pitl/ul earnest tones, but I confess to you I soon found my mistake. 
04 Nellie, it chafed me terribly. In a AitxXe v)\u\<& Y \4^:& ^tva.^ 
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witli tnelancbolyi [ was fatigued with tlie endless repetition of the 
same sad song ; there was no hope in its voice, neither earthly nor 
heavenly, only-a vague unrest, till I realized, as I had never done ia 
my life before, " llie time when there shall be no uw 

' Poor Ijiile one, go on.' 

' So I begged Arthur at last lo take me home, for that I was tn 
growing ill instead of better ; and when he saw I was ii 
consented at once, and we returned to Rose Cottage.' _ 

' Where yon were left alone nearly all day ; ah, Milly, that must 
have been the worst thing possible for you. Did you not find your 
trouble harder to endure when you got back ?' 

' No,' she answered firmly, ' I think not. I was at my post, and 
one suffers less in doing one's duty than in being petted and pitied 
Jike a child ; 1 never could bear that. Of course I had hard work 
at first, and I learnt how necessary it is to take up the cross daily ; 
the effort must be fresMy made every morning, or one has no 
strength for the cares of the day ; but I have been led gradually to 
one conviction, Nellie.' 

'What is that, dear?' 

' That I must have more work — work to brace my energies a. 
make me strong ; work to fill up my days, that no lime be left flw' 
idle repinings ; and this sort of work it is impossible to get at RoWa 
Cottage.' ■ 

'You are right ; but what is it you plan, Milly?' 

'What is it rather that I have planned ? for tt if 
Arthur is pleased and so am I ; he was dubious at first, till 1 ii 
him all that was in my heart, and then he saw it would be right \ 
Can you guess my scheme, Nellie?' 

'Nay, that I cannot, nor will I waste our precious time ii 
conjectures ; what is it ?' 

' 1 am not to be left alone at Rose Cottage any more, but 1 am 
^ing every morning lo teach Bessie and Laura Willoughby, to be 
actu5ly a daily governess in the very same house where Arthur is 
tutor, and to teach in the old school-room of our own dear old 

' You don't mean it, Milly ? But what is to become of ArthuA^ 
httle housekeeper ?' I 

' Oh, 1 am going to combine both duties as much as I can, and 
Bridget can mana^ the rest I shall have the early morning, you 
know, and the long winter evenings to sew in ; but what pleases 
Arthur most is that he will have me to walkwltli him every morning 
to the Grange, and most probably my company back.' 

' Well, Milly, aH I can say is, that it is an admirable plan, if 
only you have strength and courage to carry it out What ages are 
the little girls r 

* Only ten and eleven ; but they are such bright, teachable 
children ; they are wild wi'h jny at llie thoiJi:lit of my coming ta 
thcni, and Mrs. and Colonel WiUouEht") ait so Vj.\\i\ V »■»- ^»* 
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have fifty pfoands at first, till my capabilities have been tested, so I 
shall not only be helping myself but Arthur in the bargain. Just 
fancy helping my dear old brother.' An3 the little sister's eyes 
glistened Mrith tears as she spoke. 

* All this is very satisfactory ; but tell me, now, how it happens 
that yoa have wandered so far south ; are you staying here ? ' 

' No, I am staying at Brooklands, about eight miles from here, 
with the Tracys, who are cousins to the WiUoughbys, you know. 
They were up at the Grange a long time, and Mrs. Tracy, thinking 
I looked pale, begged Arthur to spare me to them for a few weeks, 
as I was not to commence my new duties till after Christmas. To 
tell you the truth, I was dreadfully loth to come, but Emma and 
Mrs. Tracy and Arthur over-persuaded me ; in fact, I was pretty 
nearly carried off by force. You can't think, Nellie, how kind they 
all are to me ; and I feel it is very ungrateful in me not to enjoy 
myself more.' 

* But how is it you are sitting alone in an inn parlour, MiHy ? ' 

* Oh, we came up to the Point for a sea breeze, and Emma 
retnembered she had an afternoon's business in the village ; so we 
put up the carriage and lunched here, and as I was very tired Mrs. 
Tracy proposed my resting here till they returned. But I never 
thought, as I waited so listlessly by the window, that my good angel 
would presently look in upon me.' 

* When do you think they will be back V 

' In another half-hour. Oh, how dark it is getting ; I can no 
longer see your face.' 

'Then stir the fire up to a cheerful blaze by the time I come 
back ; for I have forgotten all this time that there are other people 
in the world beside you and me.' 

So after briefly sketching to her the strange concurrence of cir- 
cumstances that had brought me also to the inn, I ran upstairs, and 
returning in a few minutes found Milly kneeling on the rug warming 
her chill hands at the pleasant blaze. 

* Come and sit down, Nellie ; quiclc ! we have not a moment to 
lose, and there is yet plenty to telL What a pity you are going 
away to-morrow, or I should certainly coax Mrs. Tracy to let me 
carry you away with me to-night ; don't you think Mrs. Hazeldean 
will spare you?' 

I quite started at the name, for she was still Rose Meredith to 
me, but smilingly shook my head. 

* Well, well, I will not urge you, you alwajrs know best ; and now 
let us talk.' 

* Have you heard any. news of Mr. Clive, Milly V 

' Yes, Herwald told me about him when he came to see me on 
oiu: return from Wales. Oh ! you can't think how kind he was to 
me, no woman could have shown more gentleness and delicacy, no, 
not you vouTseM, Nellie.* 
'Ana what did he sa,y P 
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* He said that when Hubert reached Geneva, he was taken with 
B return of his old nervous disorder, but that he was well attended 
and aursed by a Catholic sister of charily — Sister Agatha, who had 
wrillen the letter at his request ; but he told Herwald not to be 
uneasy, as he was not able tn write himself Hark 1 there are Ihe 
carriage- wheels, and there's Emma's voice.' 

Milly was right In another mtnule, btisk cheerful Emma 
Tracy entered, and after many adieus and many lingering caresses, 
Milly was tin to tear herself away and follow her friends. 

1 went upstairs, and found Rose presiding at a cosy little 
tea-table spread in honour of my last evening in the sick room ; 
while Philip, propped up with pillows and loofing cheerful though 
weak, insisted on forming one of the party. 

And a nice little evening it was, one pleasant to remember, but 
it closed early, of course ; and the next morning 1 set off for Sunny- 
side, after many a kind and grateful good-bye bcir.^ spoken, not 
only by Rose, but by PbUip Hazcldean. 



1 
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Age, Ilul baugh wilh lODWs ciK:uiDhir*d. | To embaliii tbii icm o 

'So the Snow-fairies toiled all night, and emptied their laps of the 
sparkling crystal crumbs, and hour by hour the noiseless work went 
on liU the whole fair gnnnent was woven. And when King Sun 
awoke and prepared to step into his golden chariot— behold, the 
Eartli was clad in daizling white andlooked glorious as a new-made 
Bride, and all tbose spots and stains she bad contracted in her 
weary way wete folded over and hidden !rom sight. 

' And the Sea came up and looked upon her with his calm blue 
eyes, and stretched out his arms as though to take her in, and the 
Snow-fairies melted away in the great radiance of that happy day. — 
I can't remember any more, but I know the end was awfully pretty, 
and the moral— I've forgotten— but you can find it out for yourselves,' 

' Halloa, Charlie ! are you asleep ?' 

A drowsy head raised itself from Seymour's shoulder as he 
■poke, and snook itself indignantly. 

'Asleep I not a bit of iL I heard every word you said, Seymour j 
but, tell me, are there realty any Snow-fairies^ and do they always 
work by night when we can't sec them? How I should like to have 
■ peep at ihem.' 

'Well, look out for them whan jovi \\eai ^\e wucii'Biw^'*^'** 
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for the next gale is sure to bring a shoal of them along with it ; but 
I advise you not to get out of bed and look at them ; for the little 
people don't like to be interrupted by mortals, eh, Halcot V 

Halcot, simmering in the fidl blaze of the nursery fire, with his 

round eyes fixed admiringly on his chum, looks forth sagaciously 

into the gathering darkness and opines they will be at work to-night ; 

. for Bruce had said the wind was in the north half an hour ago ; 

and. hurrah 1 they would have a merry Christmas after alL 

'Of which to-morrow is the eve/ acquiesced Seymour thought* 
fully. 

' But is this really true, all this you have been telling us, or only 
play?' persisted Charlie, now large-eyed and wide awake. 'Be- 
cause * 

* Tru^' repeated Seymour, with much gravity, ' true ! why of 
course it is — surely, Charhe, you don't mean to disbelieve in fairies 
at your age V 

* Don't tell 'tories,' broke from the Uttle golden-haired bundle on 
the floor, that lay huddled up closely in company with the nursery 
cat ; and Rill, sitting up, presented her flushed face reprovingly 
to the circle, * don't tell 'tories, Lucy says bad boys who tell 'tories 
never go to heaven.' 

' Where do they go to, baby ?' demands Seymour, stretching out 
his arms to his favourite, a proceeding pettishly ignored by the httle 
maid. 

' Come, baby, tell us ; where do they go to V 

' Oh, I know ; they go down into the burning fiery furnace, and 
the great jjolden image goes and eats them up, every bit of them.' 

At this startling proposition^ compounded of last Sunday's 
lesson, the nursery synod burst mto roars of laughter, while Rill, 
crimson and confused, first butted angrily at Halcot, and then hid 
her head in Hennie's bed-clothes, from which a confused sobbing 
presently arose, mingled with stifled exclamations of 'naughty boy, 
tell 'tories, naughty, wicked boy !' 

Mother Nell, seated in the dark window-seat apart, smiling to 
herself at the lads' vagaries, now comes herself to appease outraged 
infancy ; and Rill and the cat being made joint sharers of one warm 
nest, to wit, her lap, quiet is restored and the conversation pro- 
ceeds, Charlie sleepily. 

* If they work to-night, we will make a snow-man in the orchard 
under the great apple-tree, as big as Dudley ; and Bruce shall help 
us do it' 

Hal chiming in: 'And well break up the snow in the front 
court, and dig out a regular path down Grass-lane, like we did last 
year, or the fellows won't be able to get to the factory ; and perhaps 
Mr. Egerton will let us help clear the churchyard with the men ; 
that will be the greatest treat of all, because they are sure to have 
us In to dnnk hot-spiced beer in the kitchen, and perhaps taste old 
Maijory'g Christmas cake/ 
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'Hold there J you are reckoning without your host, my masters,' 
replied Seyninur die prudent, withdrawing a well-toasted boot from 
the high tender as he spoke. ' Move your h"ad a moment, Charlie j 
you are going to sleep again, 1 verily believe, for you are precious 
heavy. As to snow men and sliow-digg'ing, have you (oi^otten our 

Eromise to Louie to help her with the church decorations? — she 
3S given us her assistance these three days past, and we must not 
be shabby and cut her, now it is our turn.' 

' Bother the decorations,' muKered Halcot, biting his nails 
•avagely i ' I am sick to death of 'em ; why, we grubbed all the slufF 
we could get from the Priory woods and Holly-Top bend, and you 
A ,n\ mean to say she wants us to put them upr 1 thougiit the 
Thorntons and Waldegcaves were to seide that ?' 

'They will be there, of course; I believe Belle and Ada have 
done must of Ibe wreaths already, but we are wanted for the nailing 
up, and Bnice is going to hel|>. Come, Hal, don't be sulky ; we 
have done tlie house so famously, it will never do to neglect the 
dear old churdi—l hate shirking a thing ; besides, after all, there 
may be no snow to-morrow.' 

' If there is we must stick to our word,' returned Halcot ruefully, 
'and lake the chance of having time for both ; but I must say I am 
awfully tired of this fagging at holly and evergreens ; I thought 
certainly we had done for good and all to-nigliL' 

I echoed poor Halcot's sigh of weariness as I remembered the 
(rials of the previous week. For three whole days— days of un- 
paralleled distress and confusion, had the mistress been set at 
defiance, and Sunnyside delivered into the hands of the spoilers. 
A crew of young carpenters, aided and abetted by their brothers, 
hid taken possession of the whole house, and waged war fiercely 
with their tools against any who ventured to oppose or even to 
assist theiTk. Oniy Louie, with her trailing skirts well looped up, 
was suffered to approach within speaking distance of those dreadful 
ladders, and meekly proffer gimlets and papers of nails. 

From garret to kitchen these boy tyrants ruled supreme, nothing 
was safe from them, and only one spot of ground ilcclared to be I 
inviolate, and that, my own pretty drawing-room with its 1 
carpet and curtains and new chintz coverings. 

Furihermore, 1 had stipulated that the guest-chamber s 
be let off with two or three garlands apiece, but beyond this 1 m 
powerless to interfere, for deafening whiades and detached n 
of soaking shrubs were sure to follow the faintest protest 

What 1 suffered in those days is incredible ; from momin^iti 
night cart-loads of evergreens blocked up the hall, so thai it wa_._ 
impossible to cross it without having the hem of your garment 
entangled and imbedded in holly, stray prickly leaves of which 
would stick to your stockings, and not ui\frequenily work into your 
thoe itself, Every now ana then a wild shout from one or other fd 
the boy labourers would arrest ' ' ' ' '" "" ~ 
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when it would be discovered that Nettle had retreated to a distant 
mat and was in the act of goii^ng the luscious white berries amid 
sneezes and rolls of joy ; or that Rill, so goo \ and silent for hours, 
had been found with her pinafore full of the bright crimson beads 
she had been despoiling so cleverly for the purpose of threading 
necklaces with Hennie up-stairs. 

But RilFs tears and Nettle's choking was nothing compared to 
what I suffered on Charley's account, from the moment when I first 
saw him on the top of the highest ladder clinging on to a rusty nail 
and balanced on one foot, to the last hour when he came crying to 
me with his little hands all red and torn from having fallen down- 
stairs with a paper full of tin-tacks, which he had heroically grasped 
to the last. 

All that time, I say, I never knew a moment's peace. 

But trouble has its limits, and mine had come to an end in the 
afternoon in question, when all was declared finished, and Dudley 
and myself conducted through the house for an admiring inspec- 
tion. 

And really it was very pretty and very aptly done. Heavy 
festoons of dark shining foliage with the crimson berries peeping 
out like tiny clusters of blood-red grapes, ran round the walls both 
of the hall and dining-room ; but the great triumph of art was a 
mighty * Welcome,' written up in ivy-framed characters opposite the 
street-door, while the entrance to the rooms appropriated to Katie 
and Herwald were literally embowered in green. 

Nor had Hennie been foi^otten ; the little day cot was canopied 
with holly and mistletoe, while he, with his bright eyes dancing with 
joy, threaded marvellous chaplets of coral beads for his doll's Christ- 
mas ornaments. 

The little party therefore collected round the nursery fire could 
well assume the air of wearied artists, and, like poor Halcot, sigh 
for cliange of employment. 

* Have Dudley and Louie gone down to the station yet ? ' Seymour 
asked, stifling a yawn. 

* Yes ; I heard the door close ten minutes ago ; if I were you I 
would rouse up and make ready for tea, for Katie will be here in 
another quarter of an hour. Come, baby, I shall put you and Pussy 
down— run and find Lucy, and ask her to brush out those tangled 
curls.' 

* Don't you wish this were Christmas eve, Nellie, and that 
Herwald were coming too ? ' asked Hal, as I turned to leave the 
room. 

* Nay, we want Katie to ourselves for one evening at least, we 
should not be able to make so much of her if he were expected too ; 
you know he will be here by the first evening train to-morrow.' 

The time had passed quicker than I had thought, for I had 

liardly set my foot on the stairs before I heard the click of the iron 

^att^ MJhd the hasty brushing of fooisi&ps along the flags, and almost 
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before I could flit^ the door open, a scarlet-plaided figure sprang 
into my arms, and laid a cold fresh face against mine. 

* And is it you, my bonnie Katie ; you, verily and indeed ? oh, 
welcome, Katie, back to Sunnyside.' 

And then for the moment I could say no more, for the grip of 
the small strong hands and the Jook of the dark eyes brought some 
one so dearly to my mind, that it clouded even this happy meeting 
with the shadow of involuntary pain. It soon passed, however, for 
who could choose but smile to see our * freckled lassie,' as Keith 
called h^, so beside herself with joy I For myself I could do 
nothing but watch her. 

To see her hugging the boys, Seymour not excepted, then spring 
npstairs three steps at a time to meet baby peeping slyly through 
the banisters, and return wrapping her closely in the old red plaid 
—to hear her laugh and chatter with Louie, as she fairly danced 
through the rooms, trying all the familiar seats and peeping into 
every ^corner, and then come slowly back and kneel beside my 
chair with the tears gathering fast to her smiling eyes, and whisper 
that she could hardly realize it, that she was so very, very happy. 

* But, Katie,' I remonstrated, as I folded back the soft brown 
hair, ' how is it that you have not yet inquired after Bruce ? Did 
you not expect your old playmate would be the first to greet you on 
the threshold, or did Dudley tell you how he was engaged ?' 

As I spoke, the clear sonsie face grew suddenly overcast, and 
then came the quick fall of the hp, that always showed in Keith and 
Katie a touch of the proud Cameron blood, as she replied in the 
ringing Scottish tones, every one of which thrilled me through and 
through — 

* No indeed, Dudley never mentioned his name ; and for myself, 
the full-grown portrait that you drew for me at the manse was so 
undesirable, that I am dreading rather than otherwise to see the 
wraith of him whom you call bv the old name.' 

'And what fearful things has my mischief-loving sister been 
telling of me, may I ask ?' said a voice in her ear ; and Katie, 
springing to her feet, became aware that her old playmate was 
standing behind her, his handsome face aglow, half with pleasure, 
and half with vexed surprise at her words. 

* Why, if it were my wraith indeed, you could hardly look more 
startled and scared ; will you not shake hands with me, or rather 
suffer me to claim the cousinly salute you have just accorded 
Dudley, eh, Katie ?' 

But Katie would not, and only standing aloof with a heightened 
colour extended her hand ungraciously. 

* As you will,' replied Bruce carelessly, as he held it a moment 
loosely, and then suffered it to drop ; ' after all, I wonder which oi 
us two is the most changed, Kitty ?' 

' Not I,' returned Katie, defiantly ; 'but it's ill keeping up the old 
customs^ when the old faces and fashions have died out ;' and so 
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saying, she moved aside with compressed lips, and presently 
addressed some trifling remark to Louie standing beside her. 

Whereupon ensuea a most awkward pause, but though neither 
of them spoke to the other again for the next ten minutes, none the 
less were they employed in measuring their vantage ground, and each 
taking stock, as it were, of each other ; and while Katie's scruti- 
nising eyes observed the elegant exterior and languid manners of 
her ci-devant playfellow, Bruce on his side was noticing with fasti- 
dious accuracy the sunburnt face with its marked irregular features 
and firm compact figure, nay, even the neat ankle the looped-up 
linsey dress displayed, hideously disguised as it was by the clumsy 
village-made boot 

To me this meeting, to which each had so long looked forward, 
was especially disappointing, for I knew how difficult it would be to 
break through the barrier of reserve raised at the first moment by 
Katie's wilfulness ; of the two, indeed, it would be difficult to say 
which was at heart the proudest — the one haughty from vanity, the 
other from sensitiveness and excess of will. 

Standing there, they were the most strangely contrasted couple 
— Bruce fair to effeminacy by the side of the * nut-brown mayde,' and 
she with a glint in her eye and a glower on her brow that gave to 
her the dignity and severity of a Minna TroiL 

Dudley was the first to break the silence by questioning Katie 
about her journey and the incidents thereof, of which she discoursed 
at first with visible reluctance, and then with her old vivacity ; but 
it was more or less a relief to us all when she proposed adjourning 
to her room to prepare for the evening meal ; and Louie and Dudley 
followed her to see after her luggage. 

As soon as the door closed on them, Bruce drew a chair to the 
fire and sat down, looking sulky enough, i*ll, seeing my eyes fixed 
on him anxiously, his mouth worked with a sort of provoked smile, 
and he commenced raking out the grate with unnecessary violence. 

' Well, Sis, what are you looking at me for V he remarked at 
last, when he had desisted from sheer weariness. 

* Why, to tell you the truth, Bruce, I am longing to know what 
you think of our Katie.' 

'Think of her !* he returned, hesitatingly, menacing a second 
attack on the poker, which I stopped by taking it out of his hand. 

* Yes, think of her ? how slow you are to-night, dear.' 

*Well, then,* he returned, quietly, after making one or two 
abortive attempts at whistling, and tilting his chair back till it 
hazarded dislocation of the neck, * well, if I must tell you, I think 
her the most perfect specimen I have ever seen of a Scotch milk- 
maid, and about as tastefully dressed.' 

* Bruce !' I exclaimed, all my Cameronian predilections firing 
my eye and cheek, * how can you talk so rudely of any one, and 
especially of Katie ?* 

^ What do you ask me for V he replied, rather irritably, as he 
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M np and walked the room somewhat after the fashion of a polar 
laear in its cage, only without its polar serenity. ' Did anyone e 
conceive,' he coniinued, ' how a civilized girl in her senses co 
put on that odiuus green llnsey dress over a blue stuff petticoat? 
ind then her boots I' 

'Now, Bruce/I iniernJpted,'youare tooahsurd. I askyou y 
vpinion of a girl, and you inveigh against her clothes after the tr 
feminine fashion that you men abhor; and were it not that I hcllcv? 
Ihat iliero is some litOe pique at the boitom of it, you would makfl ' 
nie quite angry with you.' 

' Pique 1' he retorted, hotly j ' pique I nonsense, child ;' 

lie turned to leave the room, I caught a lurking smile at thi 

of his mouth, that made me think 1 was not so far wrong, after alL, , 

I was sure of il ten minutes after, when Katie re-enlered, herfres^' 
fece tippling with smiles and her figure looking triin and round* 
fa) her well-made black silk, and with her hair knotted up with it 
bonny ribbons of blue [ for though he cast at her from time to tim _ 
looks full of amity, he never touched by word or deed upon the 
courteous reserve she seemed to have establi^ed bctiveen them, 
but waited scrupulously for her hrst addressing him, before he made 
the least advance. 

Strange as this sudden coolness was between the two compared 
to the warm cordiality shown by Katie to the rest of the family, yet 
80 well was it glossed over by outward civility that it was more felt 
than seen, and, with the exception of the slight rupture at the first 
moment of meeting, nothing disturbed, in appearance at least, t' 
general harmony of the evening. 

We had consented, out of pity for our wearied traveller, to bre; 
op the drcle that night earlier than was our wont, that she as w_ 
as the rest of us might be fresh on the morrow for Herwald an* 
Christmas Eve ; but this prudent' resolution was frustrated as far as 
Katie and I were concerned, for happening to kneel down a ninute 
on the rug to exchange a few good-night observations in front of 
the crackling logs, did Katie then and there, as was her custom at 
the manse, draw me into such a long and tangled skein of taUt 
by artful questioning and bright alluring answer, that long aftn 
lioo had ceased her few sleepy interjections, did we sit hugged m 
in our long hair, growing warmer and more electric every second 
talking of Keith and Lucy, till the midnight chimes hushed us witlf 
a start and sent me back to my diilly room shivering with very 

When I awoke the next morning, which was not till long past 
niy usual hour, and then very heavy and drowsy, I grew conscious 
by degrees that something very unusual was taking place above 
and around me. 

Boys' voices sounding shrilly in the keen morning air, scudding 
feet over-head, and then heavy boots sciittling aferg the passages ( 
followed by the picki:ig souud of sotiie «i4M\a.tv«iiv. ■{ " " 
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<m the stones outside ; with the last sound came doubt, and then 
conviction, and I ran to the window to see for myself that the boys? 
hopes were realized, and snow and Christmas had really come 
together. 

And so they had : kll night long had the busy workers in Sey- 
mour's pretty tale ceaselessly and noiselessly striven, and the result 
was like magic 

Far and wide over the country glimmered the fairy pall, while 
every brake and hedgerow bloomed thick with frozen blossoms. 

The stubbly fields in front, yesterday so black and bare, now lay 
smooth as an Alpine glacier underneath the blue-gray sky, while 
the Priory walls and Parsonage and the gray old church itself were 
daintily draped with the same soft mande of down. 

Beneath, in the snowy garden, the cedar-tree trailed sparkling 
garlands, and the same graceful pendants suspended themselves 
like broken crystals from every bush and shrub ; all looking fair 
and still, like the enchanted garden of a dream. 

But even as I looked and admired, chaos was being wrought by 
profaning hands in front, where the lusty labourers, clamorous for 
work, were already digging out for themselves deep dark trenches 
through the white sea ; all but Charlie, who was retiring behind his 
comforter, with blue and frozen fingers, the wrecks of divers snow- 
balls scattered at his feet, and the marks of recent tears upon his 
face. 

But the tumult reached its height at the breakfast table, and was 
finished by three times three, when Dudley, after much argument 
and waste of breath on the part of the small fry, gave out his orders 
for the day ; which were to this efifect, tliat no decoration work was 
to proceed till a clear, decent, and orderly path should be cut 
through court and lane, for the good of traffic in general and the 
specif behoof of him and Bruce.' 

*So to your spades, young idlers,' pronounced the practical 
autocrat, * and warm your frozen toes and fingers by going infra dig ; 
and as we are actually snowed up, I suppose partner and self must 
assist' 

* 111 help too, cousin Dudley,' said Katie briskly, as we rose 
from table ; and, true to her word, she reappeared in a trice with 
her dress well pinned up and head and arms comfortably swathed 
in her favourite plaid, and armed, to wit, with a formidable kitchen 
shovel 

Bruce made way for her to pass with a meaning shrug and 
elevation of his eyebrows, as he donned, whistling the while, his 
dapper gray overcoat and drew on his fur-lined gloves ; signs not 
lost upon me too watchful Katie, for she flushed scarlet as she 
followed Dudley out 

' Come along. Loo,' cried Bruce, when he had finished all his 

jMTan|rements, lit his cigar, and bravely grasped his spade ; * does 

Miot this spectacle of noithem activity fire your sluggisk pulses and 
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move you to an emuJative leal? 
boot? and set a pattern lo your se: 

But lazy Loo, trailing her heavy skirts ftirtlier from the draught 
of the open door, shook her head laughingly and sat down lo a scroll 
she was illuminaiing, while Katie worked bravely in the midst of 
the men and boys, till Mr. Egerton, coming up to help, took hei 
place and her shovel together. 

As many hands make light work, so in good time this part of the 
day's business was over, and the little party were at hberty to con- 
centrate their energies on the church decorations ; so, after a hasty 
luncheon they all sallied forth, escorted by Bruce, intending to dine 
at the parsonage with t!:e rest of their fellow- workers and be back 
punctually at half-past five, which was half an hour before we 
expected Herwald. 

Left by myself in the deserted house I soon bustled through tlio 
thousand little things J had to do, and in the eiirly afternoon was 
free lo look round and admire my handiwork, 

1 had encountered Lucy often during the day in my frequent 
journeys to and from the nursery, and it had struck me more than 
once that she was looking sadder and more delicate than usual la 
our last encounter I slopped her. \ 

' You are looking pale to-day, Lucy ; h—e you a headache?' I 

' No,' she answered, dejectedly, as s^.; made a. movement to 1 
pass on. \ 

'Njty, you cannot be well,' I urged, detaining Jier gently, 'for 
your eyes are heavy, and your hand hot and dry ; the boy is belter, 
out what ails you, Lucy? Have you not slept well latel); ?' 

' Yes ; at least, 1 do not know — waking or sleeping it is all the 
same to me.' 

' You mean that your trouble finds yon out in dreams ? ' but she 

* Now, Lucy,' I pleaded, kindly, ' you are not dealing well with 
me, your friend, for you are suffering, and yet leaving me ignorant 
of the cause. Has anything occurred to grieve you freshly, or is it 
cnly that this festive season now approaching adds a darker shade 
to your sorrow ? alas, if it be that, 1 cannot see how any spoken 
word of sympathy can avail you, and yet I would fain try ajid cheer 
you if t could.' 



\ 



the pallid fece lilted itself to the cold wintry 
*ky, with the sick look of one whose heart is slowly breaking, and 
then she turned to me with a lip that smiled amid its pain — 

'I do not know what ails me — but hope seems slowly dying 
out ; ail the blessed thoughts that greeted me when I crossed your 
threshold, all that I so fondly trusted were presentiments of future 
good ; the dreams, the visions rather, that were given me— ail, all 
aie gone. 1 no longer believe that Heaven has spared him tt 

'But 1 do, Lucy ; nay, look up, ^'0>). UiNt *q vcAcis^tf 
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your bright imaginings, that you have made me credulous tea 
What ! shall we despair without proof, when you have hoped and 
prayed so long ? It is but the natural sickness of a too long pro- 
tracted hope that makes you droop. Remember, Lucy, and take it 
as your Christmas motto : " It is always the darkest, the hour before 
day ;"' and so saying, I drew her to me, and kissed her for the 
second time; 

It was yet early in the afternoon when I left her and went down- 
stairs, but already within-doors the wintry twilight was stealing 
swiftly on, the hall was wrapped in shadows, but the drawing-room 
was light with the reflected whiteness of the snow and the radiance 
of the leaping ruddy flames. 

It was my favourite time, this hour of twilight, and I had just 
drawn up my chair for a spell of drowsy enjoyment, when the 
sudden opening of the hall door and a draught of raw gusty air 
startled me to my feet, and filled me with vague alarm. 

* How careless of those boys,' I muttered, * to leave the door on 
the latch ; it must have blown open of itself ;* and I was making 
my way out, groping and feeling about, when my hands were sud- 
denly gathered up in the daiknessi and a voicei not Dudley's oi 
Bruce's, cried — 

* Is that you, Nellie ?* 
It was Herwald 

*Yes, it is I,' I answered 'Oh, my dear Herwald, how you 
frightened me I' 

And then, in my glad surprise, I half led, half dragged him into 
the room I had just left ; and after kindling a mighty blaze that 
made it as light as day, I went up to where he stood, leaning against 
the mantelpiece watching me with his grave, sweet smile; and, 
taking his hands, bade him welcome again and again. 

* And now,* I said, as I made him sit down arid took my place 
at his side, * tell me how it happens that you steal upon us wraith- 
like, in the darkness, two hours before your time ; and what in the 
world have you done with Allan and your luggage and dogs V 

For answer, Herwald dived into his pocket, from whence ha 
produced Sprite, who, on being liberated, ran at me with a short 
bark, and with many snarls, worried at the hem of my garment, 
tinder a mistake that my morocco slipper was a full-sized rat 

Meanwhile, her master, leaning luxuriously back, talked at me 
with half-closed eyes. 

* Why I was deposited at your eccentric little station two hours 
before my time is more than I can imagine, though I have a shrewd 
suspicion that the mistake was owing to my blundering knowledge 
of Bradshaw ; as to the luggage and dogs, I dropped them with 
Allan some twenty miles from here, to come up to-morrow afternoon, 
the delay being warranted by private business of his own ; but why 

your haU-dooT opened when I touched it, and why your lamp was 
not kindled in such darkness, is for you and not forme to answer— 



] 
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dien, with a low sigh of content, ' Oh, Nell, Nell, how good it is jj^H 
be here \' '^H 

' And bow does the old place look, Herwald ? just the sam^ ^^| 



has anticipation, as usual, cheated reality V 

' Not in this room,' he replied, rousing himself from the quiet 
reverie he was pursuing, with his eyes fixed on the crackling' Ions, 
«nd gtancing thoughtfully round him ; ' not in this room, for it looks 
to me brigliter, fresher, and more homelike Ihsn even I had landed 
it would do. Oh, wheD I first caught sight of the dear old walls of 
Sunnyside standing out in the snow and twilight, I could do^ 
realixe it, I half fancied 1 was in a dream.' ^ 

' Did you see the church lighted up as you passed ? they are ^ 
working down there at the decorations for to-morrow ; lh#y will tti 
ta sorry when they return, to find you here firsL' 

'Will they?* he answered, smiling ; 'nay, it is better as it 1^' 
So many voices greeting me on the threshold would have oveM 
powered and confused me— it would have been too daziling aflee 
my solitary life, and now I shall liave fitted into my niche and U 
more ready to meet ihem all Yps, I knew they were church-deogi 
rating, for the obvious reason that 1 saw them at it.' * 

' My dear Herwald, you don't say so ; then how is it no one II 
with you ? surely Dudley could have been spared ?' * 

' Oh no, no — it is not as you think, I did not speak to sati 
of them, though 1 was sorely tempted to do so. I will tell you oS 

' It was nearly dusk when 1 left the station, but yet so early that 
1 had plenty of leisure to saunter down the village street and note 
the several changes that seven long years had m.ide in it ; but the^ 
were not so many as one might expect, and except that the whole 
looked dwarfed and shrunken to half its size, and that the smithy 
was down and the Blue Lion had got a new sign, no alteration of 
importance attracted my notice. 

* Looking at it with a critical eye, perhaps the footpaths might 
have been wider, and the beershops less numerous ; but these 
minor defeas were forgotten when I had left the factory quarter, 
and turning the corner by the Hermitage, came full upon the 
«liureh with its illuminated windows casting ruddy gleams upon the 
snow, and the parsonage, and the fields beyond, and the lane and 
Ilie stile and the g:irden gate, aJl the hallow^ precincts, in short, a( 
Sunnyside and home. "^ 

' From the rising ground where I stood, I could « 

shadows moving across one of the transept windows, and, im|)ellsd f 
by a feeling of curiosity to see what was going on, 1 went in at the 
churchyard gate, and clambering up on the ledge had a full view ol 
the decorators, and it really was a pretty sigliL' 

' Wliom did you reeogniie amoug them. Herwald!' 

' Well, many were strangers to me, 1 bft\\e>ift, Wi-X %a.-« \i-4S«:\ 
Mauicijn^f ia th« uuddle of a gtoup oi Xni'js atvA XodiJivt itt-i i.w4^ 
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in his element ; and a tall young man near him mounted on a 
ladder, who, according to all descriptions, must have been Bruce ; 
but who the square-shouldered fellow with the florid face and black 
curly hair was who was helping him, I have not the faintest idea?' 

* Why, that was Dick Thornton, your old adversary and tor- 
mentor ; but where were all the girls, Herwald?' 

* There were two ot three fair-haired ones sitting in a pew just 
underneath me, working and chattering, but I did not recognize any 
of them ; for I was looking es(>ecially at a brisk tight-looking lass 
that I made up my mind m an instant was no other than Katie 
Cameron, though I never saw her in my life. She had a bonnie 
sensible £ace which to my taste was rather attractive^ and was tied 
up for warmth in a black and red plaid shawl' 

* The very same— to whom was she talking V 

* To a lady in a fur-trimmed cloak, and a hat with a long black 
feather, but I did not see her face.' 

* Why, you provoking boy, that was Louie ; who else would have 
been extravagant enough to wear her best fur cloak at such work 
as that ? and if you had not been looking so long at Katie you 
would have found her out for yourself.* 

* So I should,' he observed, ponderingly ; ' how could I have 
been so slow ? But how comes it, Nellie, that you are not with the 
rest of the busy ones, but sitting here by yourself in the gloaming ? 
Do you know I saw you before you did me, standing in your black 
dress in the doorway with a firelight halo round your head ; did I 
not startle you by touching you so quietly without a word ?' 

* No, your hand had the touch of a friend, it was too warm and 
human for a snow-wraith. But now you shall not tire yourself out 
with talking to me ; let me show you to your old quarters, that you 
may rest and refresh yourself before the noisy party come in?' 

* You will take me to the nurserj', surely, Nell?' 

To which I assented ; and we presently adjourned there, Her- 
wald pausing, however, on the landing-place to look down on the 
moonlit garden and cedar tree, and halting a second time before the 
holly-framed doorway leading to his own apartment 

'That is not my room,' he cried, after glancing in and giving 
me a withering glance ; where is the old brown bed, and the sofa 
with the lid and drawers, and the roughly notched window-seat^ 
and the spindle-legged table ? Oh you traitress, Nellie, you have 
forsworn faith and furbished me up handsomely ; but .for all that, 
his eyes glanced well-pleased enough at the crimson hangings, and 
pretty tasteful new furniture that had replaced the old, though his 
voice had a tone of real regret, as he added, — ' but you have broken 
up the old associations, and left me no relics of the past' 

* Yes, yes, indeed I have,' I exclaimed eagerly ; ' look here, 
Hcrwald, I have left you Gainsborough's Blue Boy, and that odious 

Georg-e III., and the little watch-stand that you used to use, and 
aiotber's jars of rose pourri ; but you reaUy 6id iia\.\k^a^ V caai:- 
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tinued, leading the way to the nursery, ' that I could have put yoti 
to sleep in that old curiosity shop — why. what would Allan have 
said?' 

* Just what Allan had liked ; but you are quite right, Nellie ; it 
is ten times better as it is. But now for baby ; I wonder whether 
she will be shy to me or not ? ' 

Shy ! not a bit of it ; for as the door opened and Uncle Herry 
appeared, down went the pinafore full of beads, that rolled, and 
jingled, and crisped under the little feet, as the * wee wifie ' bundled 
to meet him, and clasped her dimpled arms about his knees. 

And the happy smile broke out on Herwald^s face, as he 
lifted up the ' bit birdie ' and felt it nestle to his neck, and heard 
the coomg voice in his ears, and his heart seemed full as he took 
his seat by Hennie's bed, and talked earnestly and lovingly to them 
both. 

And so merry grew they and he at last, that it was difficult to 
part them, and nothing but a promise of speedy return and a hint of 
Christmas treasures for the morrow could silence their affectionate 
entreaties to him to stay and partake of their nursery tea and cake, 
and dry up the tears that began to fall from the wilful wifie's eyes. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



*01i, woman, fai onr hours of ease, 
Unceitam, coy, and hard to pleaM^ 
And variable as the shade 



Bv the Ii|;ht-quiYeci]iji: aspen madflu 
when pain and angu^ wring the brow» 
A ministering angd thou.' 

SirWalUrSctiL 



Lingering a moment under Herwald's green-framed doorway, I 
heard a key blundering in the lock, and then came a rush of cold 
wintry air, and the hall was filled with snowy footmarks, and joyous 
whistlings, and fiingings hither and thither of coats and overwraps, 
and all the hasty movements of a tired and excited party, over 
whose heads I serenely looked down mindful of much warmth and 
inward comfort 

* What are you hiding up there for, Nell ? come down and see 
what a troop of frozen-out gardeners we resemble, with never a 
whole hand among us, that is not defiled and torn by every species 
of prickly shrub that Dame Nature ever invented in a fit of spleen. 
Look here, and here ; — do you call this fit for a gentleman ?' 

And Dudley stretched out a rusty chill paw, well seamed with 
scratches, and thrust it mischievously into my face. 

* Nothing to mine,' growled Bruce. * I shall be obliged to keep 
them in my pockets or wear glov^ foe \^<& nox \svQ>Ty2^ \ 'axoi.^aQS!^ 
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we deserve a vote of thanks from the pulpit to-morrow m return ioi 
all our sufferings and labour/ 

* Don't be profane, Bruce ; it was quite sufficient for Mr. Egerton 
to make that pretty little speech in the porch. Don't you grumblcj 
I am certain we ladies did our share of the work too. Good 
gracious, child, what's that ? ' 

Nothing, nothing — a mere trifle ; it was only Charlie, who, from 
being self-balanced on a playful toe, had miscalculated distance and 
toppled over into the umbrella-stand, thereby bringing on his de- 
voted head a shower of buffets from manifold hats and caps. It was 
only one of the daily chapters of accident continually occurring, but it 
provoked a burst of laughter from the boys, and even a smile from 
the elder ones, but only for a minute, for in spite of the little lad's 
endless escapades, he was the pet of the house^ and as much 
spoiled and cherished as Rill herself. 

So, while Seymour supported him on his knee in true prize- 
fighter's fashion, and Halcot skilfully felt for invisible bumps, 
Dudley kissed the tears away, and Bruce fired off volleys of not un- 
kindly chaff. 

* Now, young Murad the Unlucky, how many bones have you 
broken ? You're a nice sort of chap to keep in a house ; not at all 
like a bull in a china shop — oh no ; — come, don't howl, there's 
nothing fractured — ^not even a little finger joint ; but we'll have a 
plaster of brown paper and vinegar, and pickle him well. Now 
that's right,' as Charlie essayed a feeble smile ; * try another.' And 
Bruce, sitting down on the matting, contorted his face into every 
possible risible twist of which the human face is capable. 

In the midst of the domestic hubbub came the calming words^ 
* Herwald is here.* 

* Herwald here ! nonsense — Herwald 1 why did you not tell me 
before ? ' And Dudley, putting me hurriedly aside, sprang up three 
steps at a time, while Bruce, setting his face in order, and whistling 
carelessly an air from Meyerbeer's Huguenots, followed him after a 
minute's hesitation. 

* Herwald here!' repeated Louie, as Halcot and Seymour 
dragged off Charlie in hot haste. * Herwald ! and we are not 
dressed I Come along, Katie, do.' 

* No such hurry,' replied Kate, as she tucked herself, red shawl 
and all, under my arm. * You won't get me to dress for Herwald, 
or any other aristocrat of the north, till I've had a warm and a wee 
bit coze with NeUie over the drawing-room fire, after my hard day's 
work ; so if you're minded to get yourself up very gaily, it's ill waiting 
for me, I can tell you.' 

Louie answered nothing to the implied home-thrust^ but sailed 
peacefully away. 

* There goes the empress,' whispered Katie, as she coaxed me to 
my low chair and pushed her fevourite stool to my feet ; * she'll 

suable before the glass a full hour, I'U warrant you, before she 
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comes down armed at all points and prepared to conquer. What a 
pity such a grand loveable creature as she is should be so full of 
faults and vanities.' 

* Nay, but Kitty/ I remonstrated, * both she and we all desire to 
look our best to-night in honour of our long-lost Herwald. Come, 
you are too negligent of your outward appearance ; do you know, I 
want my Scotch lassie to look her bravest to-night ; so away with 
you, my bonnie bird. 

" Tie up your sleeves with ribbon rarft 
And uice your bodice blue."' 

But Katie made no movement to go, but only rested her brown 
head lovhigly against my arm. 

* Have you had a happy day as well as a busy one V I asked, as 
I stroked the smooth fresh face. 

* Happy ! yes — well, I can scarcely tell ; I know I worked 
steadily and pricked my fingers, and those girls with the fair hair 
and blue hats— what do you call them ? — * 

* Belle and Ada Thornton,' I suggested. 

* Yes, Thornton, that was the name — ^well, they laughed at me 
and called me awkward, till they almost sent me daft with their 
unmannerly conduct, and in church too ! And then Bruce came 
up and asked me why 1 looked so glum, or something like it ; and 
when I said it was not seemly making such clack and riot in a 
sacred place, they went off tittering and laughing and staring at m^' 
as if I were a barbarian at least, and I was just going to get up and 
ask them if that were their southern breeding, when Bruce whispered 
to the youngest and prettiest of them to come and help him with 
some fal-lal or other, and so broke up the talk, and we saw neither 
of them again till we came home.' 

* Ada, 1 think you said ?' 

* Yes, Ada, the one with the long curls — Bruce was going to see 
her home, only Dudley begged him not to break up tiie party,' — 
and as she said this, the smooth face broke into hard stern Unes 
under my caressing hand. 

* And so you felt angry with Bruce, dearie, because he prefened 
the society of a harmless girl who gives him plenty of winning 
smiles and words — ^too many perhaps— to that of an old playmate, 
who snubs him — it is an ugly word, lassie, but it is a true one — at 
their first meeting, and has done nothing but glower and look 
distant ever since ; indeed, I beg^n to take the poor lad's part, for 
he greeted you in all true faith and amity, and has met with no 
response. Really, cousin, I shall turn the tables now, and ask, is 
this your northern breeding?* 

Katie reddened and bit her lip, and muttered somethin^^ about 
the subject not being agreeable to her, and then, as if fearmg she 
had hurt me, put up her face to be kissed. 

*And 50 we are all to fall in love Vi\]ia. 'Rerw^'^^^^^'^* 
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I smiled at the changed topic and the question^ but let it pass 
till she repeated it 

* And so we are all to fall in love with Herwald, are we, Nellie ?' 

* Only one at a time, I hope, or he'll scarcely know what to do !' 
responded Herwald himself from the back of my chair, behind 
which he had stolen unperceived in the twilight ; * only one at a 
time, please, Miss Cameron, or I shall have my hands fuU indeed ; ' 
and Herwald's face in its mock gravity and distress was so imio- 
cently provocative of laughter that Katie's rang through the room 
clear as a bell, as she jumped up withput the shadow of a blush to 
give him her hand. 

' Come, that's well, waiting for no introduction or fiiss, and just 
as cousins should meet' 
'Cousins, Mr. Delorme?' 

* Herwald, Katie, Herwald ! let us have no nonsense ; have we 
not known each other by report at least half our lives? Why, 
Nellie will tell you I recognized you at first sight an hour ago 
through the church window, and drew a touching portrait of you on 
my return ; and as for cousins, why, I am adopted brother to all the 
Mortimers, girls, boys, and babies — am I not, Dudley ? ' 

' Certainly, by all means ; but I have not the least idea what the 
question was.' 

*0f course not, every one knows you are chronically dea£ 
Never mind, we understand each other, and shall be capita] friends 
hi no time. You'll promise to like me no end, won't you, cousin 
Katie?' 

* Indeed I will, Herwald,' replied Katie, frankly, and with a 
world of honest truth in her eyes ; ' I always know when I like a 
person directly, and I am sure I shall you.' And so saying, she 
gave him her hand again in an unaffected way that was quite 
delicious to see. 

* Now, Kitty,' said Dudley, laying hands on her with gentle 
force, as she was about to re-seat herself on her stool, * I am not 
going to allow you to desecrate Nellie's pretty drawing-room any 
longer with that rough shawl and those snow-boots ; if you don*t go 
up and ask Louie to furbish you up a litde with some of her finery, 
I will show you how fierce I can look.' 

Katie seemed inclined to rebel, but on Herwald rising and 
setting the door open for her, she made a virtue of necessity, and 
tripped laughingly away, 

^What do you think of our fashionable cousin, Delorme?' asked 
Bruce, who had passed her on the threshold. 

* Who ? Kate Cameron ? for heaven's sake, don't call me 
Delorme, Bruce, there's a dear old boy,' and Herwald looked in his 
face with his most winning smile. 

* I think she is the brightest girl I have seen for many a long 

/^ear, and rich with a beauty that does not belong tofeatiue or form. 
con^^ratulate you on your friend, Nel^' 
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'Don't yon think her very like Keith V asked Dudley. 

'Yes, especially about ihe eyes and lorehead— by-ihe-bye, 
did you hear from him last?' 

' Not since the 37th of last monih ; but I suppose we shall havrfi 
lettere regularly by every mail ; he's an awfully good correspondent 
is Keith, and can always find matter out of nothing, which to oiv 
, mind is a true proof of cleverness, and a letter from him is sure to 
be hailed as a fund of amusement through the house from Charlie 
lipward.' 

* Could you not borrow a few hints from him then ? your letters 
are wonderfully terse, their staple contents being generally a kind 
inquiry after my health, a few curt sentences on every-day afijiirs, 
ana a flourishing Dudley Ellis Mortimer at the end, the last being 
larger than all the rest put together. A few less flourishes, my dear 
fellow, and a little more sentiment, would greatly improve the tone 
of the wliole. Could you not [ry an anecdote or t 
short spell of poetry for a change ? ' 

' Nay, nay, that sort of ihiiig is not in my line, the factory hi 
beaten everything but hard facts out of me ; besides, you do quil 
euough for both." 

' Barrin the poetry, I stippose?' 

'Barrin nothing.' 

'Then 1 indignantly beg to repudiate the charge. I nerer 

E&ted poetry in my life except to a few brainless Byronic young 
lies, who only hid iheir blue hose by a decent length of raiment, 
and invariably parted their hair on one side li la Eliza Cook; poetry, 
rubbish.' 

' Now, Nellie, I call you to witness if this be not an infamous 
libel on my meniory. Do you not know as well as possible that he 
spent the whole of an evening in the Hurst drawing-room spouting 
whole passages out of that blessed " In Memoriam " till heretluc^ 
me nearly to a state of imbecility, and you were silly enough (T 
compUmcni him on his retentive memory, and begged Wm tf "" " 
and now you hear what he says V 

' Oh, thai is a different sort of thing altogether ; we wet _ 
Vrly deM:anting on the beauties of Tennyson, doing him thoroughly, 
in fiicL By-lhe-bye, we never finished rfiat discussion, Nellie ; yoo 
know it was to be concluded in our next' 

' Which is not to be on Chnstmas eve, I can tell you ; t w^ ■ 
have none of that morbid melancholy stuff ' 

' Wh.-it I' cried Herwald, tossing up his head with the i 
tuosity of a. young war-horse rushing to die charge, 'say that o 
again, Dudley,' 

' Ni>, pax, pax — here comes Loa' 

Pax J there was not only pax, but a dead calm, as Herwald rose 
and Stood beside his chair with strange half-veiled eyes, till the 
amplittide of skirt floated up the room, and Louie's large moon-Uloi 
&ce shone down upon liim, J 
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' And this is Herwald Delorme,' said Louie, as she calmly took 
his profTered hand. 

They were very few words, and very quietly spoken, but the 
tone of mingled meaning and resignation in which they were uttered 
was almost sublime in its despair. 

Such a tone might have become an Alexander, gazing down upon 
tome humble Parthian village and sighing for more worlds to con- 
quer. It was as if she said, condescending from the altitude of her 
womanly beauty and grace, — * What ! this is the new suitor for the 
bounty of my smiles, this the long-looked-for Herwald Delorme 5 
he is nothing but a bright-eyed insignificant boy ! 

The words were involuntary and not unkindly spoken, but I could 
see in a moment that Herwald's rare and subtle instinct had divined 
the utter disparagement of the tone, for as he resigned the hand he 
still held without a pressure or a smile, the small patrician head 
lifted itself up proudly, as if determined to assert its nobihty, and 
the sensitive nostrils quivered and dilated irrepressibly. 

'So this is Herwald Delorme,' again asserted Louie, in slow 
placidity, as she placed herself upon her favourite ottoman, and 
suffered her dress to fall in full and plenteous folds around her ; 
while Herwald, not deigning to disguise his puny inches in her sight, 
stood before her straightening his erect form, and poising the chair 
back carelessly in his hand ; ' and you have really come back at 
last to us and Sunnyside ? ' 

* Yes, I am come back to Sunnyside, Miss Mortimer/ replied 
Herwald, quite ignoring the *us;' — ^and Sunnyside and I — *but 
pardon me, you were about to speak.' 

*No, Herwald, no, pray complete your sentence,* and Louie 
smilingly shaded her face with the screen Bruce had handed her. 

The full under-lip was bitten slightly at the' easily pronounced 
* Herwald,' but he answered quickly, * My sentence must take care 
of itself, for it is already consigned to oblivion ; and as I dare say 
you have forgotten yours, we will both cry quits, and start on a fresh 
topic' 

* Nay, Herwald, I quite remember mine,' persisted Louie jsweetly 
but provokingly ; ' I was only going to express my surprise at seeing 
you so little changed and so little grown ; why, I should have known 
you anywhere, in a crowd even.' 

* I daresay,' responded Herwald, dryly. 

* Yes, indeed I should ; but I am afraid it will hardly be compli- 
mentary to add, it is scarcely so much my memory that is trust- 
worthy, as that you are so slightly altered from the portrait we 
have of you in the Oak parlour ; why, the features, everythinq^, 
are the same, iust as if you had walked out of the canvas into this 
room.' 

* I must indeed look animated,' muttered Herwald, so/ta vocti 
jbut Louie did not heed. 

'Now, I dare say you would hardly have known me anywhere 
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but in the Sunhyside drawing-room, and would have passed me by 
in the street ? ' 

* Most probably, Miss Mortimer/ 

* Well, I thought so. How strange that some of us should be 
but bare outlines of our old selves, filled up in other colours, so as 
hardly to be recognisable ; while others, like you, seem to have 
stood still altogether. Look at Nellie, too — is she not just the same 
as when she haunted our school-room corners, a quiet little white 
mouse?' 

Herwald turned and looked with gentle kindly eyes at the same 
* white mouse ' before he replied, * They tell us somewhere, I think 
in the old copy-book sentences, tliat comparisons in all cases are 
invidious ; well, I rather fancy the copy-books are right, and 
especially in this room, where the thews and sinews of the Anakims 
are heavily weighted against me. To match me with Dudley and 
Bruce, or any other Saul among men, would be impolitic in the 
extreme, and yet, perhaps, were I suffered to stand upon my will 
alone, I might — who knows ? — outweigh them all ; * ana as he said 
this, in sarcastic polished tones, his brow plaited itself in three long 
folds that darkened all his face with pride. 

* Ma belle Reine,* said Dudley, as he came and leant pleas antly 
orer his "sister, * it strikes me your little craft is sailing upon troubled 
waters, and is in danger of coming to grief among the breakers, or 
of grappling too closely with a certain tight little schooner ; so as I 
am the admiral of the Home Fleet, I shall just up with my speak- 
Lig-trumpet and give orders that the " Louisa" shall at once unfurl 
and lay to ; dost thou understand me?' 

* Not in the least,* replied Louie, promptly ; and, to tell the 
truth, she did not, for though clever enough in most things, she was 
remarkably slow in following the thread of another person's ideas. 

* Well, never mind, for I see " the tight little schooner" aforesaid 
does ; but now, joking apart, cannot you say something pretty and 
agreeable to our long-looked-for guest, instead of drawing odious 
comparisons ? Cannot you tell him, for example, how happy we all 
are to see him here, though we would be heartily more pleased if 
he would take that seat beside Nellie, and not spoil our new carpet 
by designing patterns upon it with the chair leg ? ' 

Herwald, thus reproved, did as he was desired, and placed him- 
self beside me, though still with folded brow and wmtry smile, 
while Louie went on, — 

' I expect all the pretty speeches must be exhausted by this time, 
for mine is the latest of all the welcomes.' 

* And the coldest too. Sis.' 

* Nay ; there you are wrong. No one is more pleased than I to 
fee Herwald forming one of our family circle again ; though I am 
astonished,' she continued, addressing him, * to find that Sunnyside 
still possesses such charms in your eyes after the splendours of 
Hurst-halL" 
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*Are you surprised that fidelity is an attribute of iriy nature?* 

* Mo> but I know you have many friends ; Dudley and Nelli9 
were loud in their praises of them, and of your lovely place. Their 
descriptions were, to say the least of them, eminently tantalizing.' 

* As for my friends/ replied Herwald, * my best and dearest are 
here, and kinsmen have I none. Nor need I, I think, explain to 
you, how soon a lonely man is satiated with mere natural beauties, 
either animate or inanimate, and sickens for the luxury of a hpme.' 

' T>o you not call Hurst-hall a home ? ' 

* Never,' answered Herwald, vehemently — 'never. Home is not 
four bare walls and a roof ; and until Hurst-hall holds something 
more precious to me than pictures and furniture — some one to look 
at me with human eyes, and answer me from a human equal heart, 
I will never call it home or think it so, or indeed anything else but 
a gpreat gaudy prison, where I am prisoner and jailor too.' 

* You are right, Herwald — perfectly right,' and Katie, who had 
just entered, turned her face on him with a friendly benison that 
truce could never win. * It is association, of course, that hallows 
home ; why/ she continued, addressing me, and speaking fast, as 
she always did when excited, * do you think that if father got a rich 
living, and were to take mother and me to live in ever so grand a 

Elace, like the Laird of Gowan*s, that Keith would think of us with 
alf the pleasure and half the homely feeling that hd has at pictur- 
ing us in the dear old manse ? Do you think he would not grieve, 
and I too, at leaving it, even for an earthly paradise, when every 
comer has some cherished memory of its own t The little empty 
fish-ponds that Duncan made, the trees that Dorothy and Emma 
planted, and the pigeons that Catherine loved, while everywhere is 
scored, on walls and tree trunks and rough garden seats, the names 
of the dear dead sisters. No, no ; the manse for Keith and me.' 

* You must miss your brother sorely ! ' said Bruce, with a softer 
look than his face had worn yet * It was, indeed, a cruel parting.' 

* No, not cruel/ answered Katie, with tears in her voice. * It 
was sad, of course, but it lacked the thorns of bitterness to make it 

, crueL If we had had angry words, or even a harsh look to remem- 
ber, it would have been different ; but it was all trust — trust and 
hope and a little patience — ^yau understand me, do you not, Nellie V 
Nellie did, but being dubious as to her own faith and patience, 
betook herself to a convenient absent fit, and so the question passed. 
*I say, what a dismal lot you are/ cried Hal, boisterously. 
* Why, it is Christmas eve, and I thought we were going to have a 
** roaring tea," and heaps of fun, and here we are, all as dull as 
ditch-water.' 

* Patience, my son,' replied Dudley. * Look, here is Hester at 
the door, anticipating your wishes with orders that the cubs may 
feed — so, Damon, shoulder your Pythias and Charlie, and be off 
with you — Herwald, bring in Nellie — Katie will fall to my shara 

As for Loo and the Bruce, they alNvays like to walk together. 
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because folks say, ^ Bless me, what a fine-looking couple they 
make, to be sure." ' 

Dudley had to make good his retreat after this, with a sofa 
cushion whizzing in his ear, and the orderly procession he had 
arranged became an unmannerly rabble, as the three cubs dashed 
in among them, armed with mystic white berries, and hung about 
Katie's neck, all except Charlie, who gave Herwald one shy salute^ 
and then vanished in confusion. 

Under the cover of moving seats and chattering voices, I 
whispered to Herwald as he leant over the tea-tray, examining 
delightedly a pair of curious sugar-tongs he had seen my mother use — 

' Oh, Herwald, Herwald, you have greatly disappointed me to- 
night' 

* Put not your faith in princes, or in any other sons of men, 
Nellie ; but what have I done particularly this evening to deserve 
such a sweeping assertion?' 

' You have set your face as hard as a flint, and nourished a 
hateful memory, and our dear Queen Loo has found no favour in 
your eyes — that is what I mean.' 

Herwald dropped the sugar-tongs as if they burnt him, but 
made no answer. 

* Believe me,* I continued, earnestly, * I am very serious in what 
I say. I had so set my heart on you two being friends, and this is 
the* second meeting since yesterday that has disappointed me.' 

* Which was the first ?' 

* Why, Bruce and Katie, who encountered the first moment like 
young bantam cocks in full feather, and have done nothing but spar 
ever since ; but I expected better things of you, Herwald.' 

' What better things did you expect of me, Nellie, my friend?' 

* Why,- 1 thought fliat you, with your wise keen eyes, would soon 
penetrate the slow placidity which envelopes Louie like armour of 
proof ; and would see for yourself how debonnaire and true-hearted 
she really is ; and now 

* And now, ** all's well that ends well,*" whispered Dudley, who 
has quick ears enough sometimes, and now came and leant over us 
both — * Don't trouble your anxious little head about such trifles as 
these ; let our Scotch bantam trim her spurs if she will, and make 
for the battle ; and as for the " tight little schooner," mark my 
-words, when they have hoisted up their true colours and exchanged 
signals, the Louisa and he will soon sail in fairer waters.' 

* A hint in your ear, Quhtote. Don't you mind what this tender- 
hearted chick of ours says, but just launch as many shafts as you 
like against a certain person ; she has been awfully spoiled hitherto, 
both at home and abroad, and a little harmless satire won't hurt her, 
on the contrary, do her a world of good.* 

So saying, he returned to his post at the head of the table, and 
Herwald, shut in safely by Nellie, Katie, and the urn^ becaaaod^ baak 
old self again, and the meal went gaily oS. 
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When we went back into the drawing-room, the boys dragged 
off their brothers to join in a round game ; Ilerwald, being proof 
against * nods and becks and wreaths and smiles/ prefeiTed a cosy 
chat about the Whalley and Sabden friends with me in the chimney- 
corner, to Louie's distinct invitation to share the ottoman with her 
and Katie ; but none the less did I notice that while we discussed 
Mill/s new life and Hubert Clive's last letter, or gossiped deli- 
tiously on Maud Rivers and her artist friends, that many a searching 
glance was directed to the two girls before us. 

So passed a pleasant hour. Then Louie walked to the piano 
and began to play, and I began to smile. It was naughty and un- 
charitable of me to smile, but I knew that this movement betokened 
more than any one imagined — that it argued, in fact, a complete 
sense of failure, and Loo, like a queen as she was, did not love 
failure, even though her artillery was directed only against a poor 
little Parthian village, or a bright-eyed insignificant boy. 

Who was this boy, this Herwald Delorme, that he should dis- 
dain her smiles ? the game was a little one, she knew, a very little 
one, but she did not love to be beaten for all that ; and if beauty 
had failed the Siren knew she had other weapons in reserve ; so the 
LoreUe left off combing her golden hair and tuned up for her death 
song ! 

Now, though I smiled at this display of coquetry, I was none 
the less aware that in this the wisdom of the serpent was blended 
with the innocence of the dove, for I had before seen men, strong 
powerful men of intellect, who had proved callous to her other 
attractions, who had yet succumbed and fallen prone before the 
beauty of her voice. 

There was such a plaintive sweetness in it, that though it was 
not half such a rare contralto as Katie's, and lacked Milly's bird-like 
buoyancy, it yet charmed more than either, for it seemed to reach 
the heart's core. 

So Louie went to the piano, and Herwald and I composed our- 
selves to listen. At the end of the few first bars, however, he 
started up. 

'Shall I play your accompaniment. Miss Mortimer?* 

' No, thanks,* she returned, smilingly, ' I am accustomed to do 
it for myself 

* Oh, very well,* and Herwald sat down again, but the dis- 
satisfied tone of his voice was so evident, that Louie, who had 
recommenced, turned half round, and asked why he offered. 

'Because, pardon me if I speak the truth, you will mar the 
harmony of that sweet composition if you play it like that,* 

* Like what?' she inquired, in surprise, * really no one ever said 
such blunt things to me before.* 

* Because people in general find it easier to flatter than to tell 
the truth, bat 1 am such a lover of music that I can rarely keq^ 

Milence in her cause,' 
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* Indeed, I had no idea I was in the presence of such an able 
connoisseur ; after tliat, you shall certainly play my accompaniment^ 
and Nellie shall tell us how it sounds.' 

So saying, she rose pleasantly from her seat, and Herwald, 
without another word, took it, and commenced. 

The song was Tennyson's sweet love Idyll, * Swallow, swallow^ 
living, flying south,' and was Louie's especial favourite, but she had 
never sung it as she did to-night, and her voice sounded gloriously, 
aidei. by Herwald's masterly accompaniment- 

Tliere was quite a Babel of clapping hands, and a tear on Katie's 
cheek when she had finished, but Herwald only said coldly — 

*A very pretty thing, and very well sung, but you have not 
practised lately, I can see.' 

* How do you know that ?' she asked, somewhat piqued. 

* Because I have a troublesomely fine ear, and two notes rang 
rather flatly on it ; but it -was very well, for all that Come, shall 
we try the Volkslied, from Mendelssohn, or if you are tired shall I 
take your place for awhile ?' 

Louie tired ! who had been accustomed to star it for hours 
before an admiring circle ; alas, poor Siren — it was very hard, and 
from an insignificant boy too ! No, she would have nothing to say 
to the Volkslied — he might oblige them with a song if he would. 

Herwald bowed assent, and after straying his hand over a few 
low chords, broke — oh, Herwald, Herwald, it was very naughty of 
vou ! — into that deliciously capricious little refraiui ' Beware^ 



eware.' 

* I know a maiden fsCvr to see, 
\ Take care, take care I 

She can both false and friendly b^ 

Beware, bewaro ! 
Trust her not. 
She is fooling thee.' 

^ Bravo !* cried Dudley, leaving the boys, * bravo! yott are a 
plucky fellow, Quixote.' 

Said Loo, languidly, * I know that song, but never cared for it ; 
can you not try something more new ? — do you not sing Italian ?' 

* Yes, with Maud Rivers,' answered Herwald, with a grim smile 
at n.e, * but I fancy I am in the mood for English ballads to-night, 
unless you will try the Volkslied?' 

*No, no,' I interposed, *let us have something suitable to 
Christmas eve. Shall we call the boys from their game and have a 
carol before they go to bed ? Do, Herwald, it will remind us of the 
dear lang syne, when you and Dudley and the Bruce used to haunt 
the passages in Christmas week and sing so sweetly at our doors,' 

* Nellie,' he said, with an abruptness that startled me, * it is not 
the " Auld Lang Syne** — that can never return, or the dreams that 
have not come true ; why, then, should we strive to t^caXiS^^ Vl-on^ 
the boys up if you will, and let them gw^ \!fcie\x cax^XsNsX "okj %&so% 
ins been sung for to-night** 



**i 
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* Dear Herwald^' I whispered, reproacbfully, 'have yoa been lesi 
happy this evening than yoo thcNight to be;, or have we too disap- 
pointed you?' 

'Never/ he answered, vehemendy, 'never; what a strange 
question ! Of course I have been happy— very, very happy — too 
much sb, I think ; but I will not sing your carol, Nellie, though yoa 
ask me so sweetly with your eyeSb Let the dear boys have it by 
themselves ; it will sound purer and fresher from their lips.' 

And so he had his way, and the boys sang their carol, and Lotrie 
and Katie joined, but Herwald went and leant against the large 
bay window and looked out on the snowy garden sleepii^ in the 
starlight, and up at the bhie winter sky, till they had finished, and 
the good-nights were said, then he came forward with a txanqiul 
•mile and joined the fireside circle. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



•BsAlititpealiaflr— 

llie mufic of bells ; 
Solemnly stealing. 

Upward it dwells ; 
Now it is drawing; 

Nearer, more near | 
Now it is soaring 

Far from the ear. 
Bells, ye are telling 

Theitoryofoldl 



Bells, ye are uS^ng 

What angels have told I 
Heralds of glory ! 

Wide o'er the earth 
Peal forth the story— 

Our Saviour's glad bixtl^ 
Stay not your ringing. 

The tidings it tells 
Angels are singing. 

Sweet Christmas bells.' 

Helen BMrmtieb, 



I HAD left the room a moment with the boys, to give Sejrmour some 

{)arting message to his mother, and on my return found that Bruce 
lad extinguished the candles and thrown a mighty log on the &re, 
while the rest were gathering round it in regular hearth circle. 

^Come here, Nell, and sit between me and Herwald,' and 
Dudley pointed invitingly to my favourite chair. ' Why, what makes 
you hesitate ? ' as I leant on his shoulder with a sudden touch ol 
pain. 

' Nothing/ I replied ; but I sighed as I took the seat, for I remem- 
bered, though he did not, poor boy ! who had sat there last Christmas 
eve, with one curly head between his knees and another nestled to 
hif bn*;ist 

' Christmas time, a holy and a happy time/ murmured Katie, 
half to herself, as she placed herself on the rug at my feet, while 
ihc Dame made a halo round her upturned foce ; 'yes^ truly a holy 
suid M happy time,* 

Ay, Katie, holy; you are rigbt therti to uodibaB^ ckdl ^xx^kx 
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from Its sanctity since first the wondrous star guided the shepherds 
to Bethlehem, but happy only to those who can look upon an un- 
broken circle, and know not the heart-wrung longing for an absent 



So I was sorry and sad that Bruce had made twilight and 
gathered us round the old yule log ; for from time immemorial it 
had been our custom ; but then the hearth-stone had been rife with 
merriment, with jest, and laugh, and song ; while the wassail bowl 
brewed by children's hands, with a mothei^s voice to aid, had gone 
its pleasant rounds ; but now— oh it was very wrong of Bruce to 
form our Christmas circle to-night 

Others beside myself seemed to think so too, for scarcely had 
we placed ourselves, before Sadness, an unbidden guest, stole into 
our midst, and made havoc of our pleasant thoughts. 

Gradually each smiling face grew grave, while long fits of 
musing interspersed each broken word and sentence ; even the 
fiame burnt dimly and flickered shadows in the place of ruddy 
gleams, and the room beyond seemed hidden in sable darkness. 

And a sense of heaviness was on us all, for death had been with 
us during the past year, robbing us with a double loss, and with it 
a parting that was like a lesser death, so greatly did it embrace in- 
definite time and distance, stretching out over a long vista of years. 

Alas for Katie's faith and hope and patience, tliere were others 
whose heart was sick with longing and with the fear that 'they 
should see his face no more.' 

From thoughts like these I roused myself with a shudder to stray 
into other homes, and marvel how others were feeling. 

I thqught of Hubert Clive spending desolate days in his Tuscan 
villa; and Milly making one of a merry Christmas circle, showing 
a brave bold front of cheerfulness with a spirit that was quelled and 
broken ; and then of Rose Hazeldean and that strange new life of 
hers, tending her sick husband in their pretty cottage at Ventnor ; 
and lastly of Luc/s sorrowful face and her plaintive voice, that 
seemed to ring in my ears with the cry, * Surely the bitterness of 
death is passed ;' and then I woke with a start, for suddenly the 
log blazed and crackled and roared under Bruce's impatient touchy 
and a thousand sparkling atoms fell in showers of light 

There was a deep-drawn sigh of relief, and as if some darkened 
weight had been removed from us all, and before it could close upoB 
«8 again, Herwald drew breath and said, 

'Again at Christinas did we weave 

The holly round the Christmas hearth \ 
The silent snow possess'd the earth. 
And cahnly fell our Christmas eve. 

The yule log sparkled keen with fros^ 

No wing of wind the region swept* 

Bnt over all things brooding slept 
The quiet sense of aomethvn^kfsx! 
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finished, Dudley said softly, pausing with his hand oh my heelc, for 
he had been engaged in what he termed * stroking his cat,' — 

* In Memoriam again, Herwald ? * 

* Yes ; but you shall not speak against it to-night, you can 
hardly find the heart to do so, I should think.' 

* Nay, nay, I was only jesting before ; indeed, you wrong me if 
you suppose that I can tail to be touched by the noblest human 
dirge ever written/ 

* Except one, Dudley.' 
'And that?' 

* And that the finest masterpiece we possess of the kind, the 
inimitable lament of David over Jonathan ; I never can read that, 
or indeed the whole history, without feeling that Jonathan's affection 
was truly beautiful 

*The entire story in all its noble brevity is so unique and 
exquisitely worded, from the moment when Jonathan, standing 
beside his dark-browed father, first looks upon the "ruddy and 
beautiful countenance" of the shepherd-boy coming in with his 
maiden spoils ; and when, with the mysterious instinct of a kindred 
mind, we are told " that the soul of Jonathan was knit with the soul 
of David, and Jonathan loved him as his own souL" And then 
passing through all the dark phases of that most unhappy fiiend- 
ship, noting as we go on the protective tenderness of the princely 
friend, mingled as it was with filial piety, we come at last to the 
blood-stained heights of Gilboa, to the dead face of him " whose 
love was wonderful, passing the love of women," and to the tears 
and lamentations of David weeping over the slain. " I am distressed 
for thee, my brother Jonathan : very pleasant hast thou »been to 
me," and yet, and yet * 

*And yet,' interrupted Dudley, with his gray eyes kindling 
brightly, * you feel as I do, that the strongest love lay buried in the 
dead man's bosom ; that deep as was the pathos of the shepherd- 
king's lament, the sorrow it expressed was calm, compared to the 
anguish that wrung from him afterwards the heart-breaking 
cry of, 'Would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, 
my son !' 

* And what do you deduct from that, Dudley V 

*That the parental instinct was stronger in David than any 
other, and that his nature was less capable than Jonathan's of 
claiming affinity with one who was not of his blood ; his love for 
him was great, but it was not wonderful, neither did he love him as 
his own soul' 

* Then you consider David the less noble nature of the two ?' 

* Let me pass that question, Herwald, it involves higher things. 
Had I lived then, doubtless my human judgment would have 

approved of Jonathan's rare generosity, and yet my pity would 

Aave been moved by the desolate condilVoivolm^ iw^Xw^she^herd- 

bqy hiding in the caves and fastnesses o€ \3afc «M2is&. \>«ft ^^wi ts«k 
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fimcy that many and many a time he must have thought with regret 
of "those few sheep he had left in the wilderness ?."' 

* Perhaps so ; every life has space enough for such regrets, but 
the boy who could wrestle with the lion and the bear was fitted to 
become the crowned warrior of his nation, and to share the stirring 
life of camps and palaces. ' But we are wandering from our subject, 
which was on elective affinity, and the relationship of kindred 
minds. Does it not seem strange to you, Dudley, that the world at 
large — the great practical world, I mean — ^should deride and scorn ' 
this relationship, terming it null and void, and of no account in the 
eyes of men, and should rank even the lowest tie of blood as imr 
measurably its superior ; can you solve the enigma?' 

* Ay, and readily too. Have you lived so long, Quixote, and do 
not know that the world never approves of what it does not under*- 
stand ; and what man in ten, or in twenty, thirty, if you like, does 
folly comprehend the meaning of the word friend, or acts up to your 
notion of what is required of the same ? ' 

* My notion ; ah, I fear if that were defined it might justly be 
termed Quixotic,' answered Herwald, sadly ; * but perhaps you are 
right ; it must be that all natures are not capable of receiving the 
iare and subtle instinct which is the very essence of friendship. 
But at least, if they cannot understand, they might approve when 
the seal of sanctity has been put to it, and our great Exemplar hiro^ 
self was not free from its influence; Is it not old Herbert, the 
quaintest of divines, ^o says, 

*' But love is lost ; the way of friendship's gone ; 
Though David had his Jonathan, Chnst hb Johat* 

AH the disciples were beloved, Dudley, but one onjy leaned upon 
His breast at supper.* 

There was silence a moment, for all felt the delicate beauty of 
Herwald's argument, and waited for Dudle/s answer, but none 
came for awhile, as he sat with shaded face looking at the Are. 

Presently he roused himsel£ 

' The question is a broad one, Herwald, and needs tender hand- 
ling. For myself I am not sure that my brain is fine and subtle 
enough to detect and weigh the niceties of so grave an argument 
I feel rather than know the justice of your sentiment, aiid, from my 
own experience, can safely add that you yourself have always acted 
up nobly to your own ideal of what mendship should be.' 

* Nay ; now you are trenching on personalities — ^a most unfair 
thing in a critical argument, and Nellie, as our umpire, should inter- 
fere. But it strikes me, Dudley, as it must all the rest, that we 

.have flown off at a mighty tangent, and just as you were redeeming 
yourself, in my eyes, by a most unexpected tribute to my feivourite 
poem. Come, finish your broken sentence.' 

* I was speaking of it as the no\>\esX.\\MTWMv ^vt^^t ^n^t ^«i*5«».> 
mad you iotemipted me by a long and \>\\\\C2\. ^^^a&v^^ 
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* A thousand pardons — ^yes ; but as it provoked you to a moat 
uncommon flow of eloquence, I cannot repent of my slight rude- 
ness. Did you ever see him warm up so?' he continued, ad- 
dressing Bruce. But Bruce, not choosing to be drawn into the 
discussion, contented himself with a negative shake of the head, 
and resumed his contemplation of Katie and the fire together ; 

, she, meanwhile, with half-closed eyes and a bright smile flickering 
round her mouth, rested her head child-like against my knee. 

*Yes,' said Dudley, musingly, and only half conscious of 
Ilerwald's mischievous praise, 'yes, it is a noble dirge, and well 
worthy of a noble object But as to whether it be healthy or wise 
for any true mourner (and he was a true mourner) to ring the 
changes continuously on sorrow till every chord of the human heart 
vibrate to a note of pain ; whether this be well, is quite another 
question, and one that I do not care to answer.' 

* Say, rather, my friend, to ring the changes on every earthly 
and heavenly consolation of which the human mind at its highest 
and noblest is capable.' 

'Yes, the consolation is there too, gradually brightening towards 
the close. But, Herwald, does it not strike you that there is too 
much womanish passion mixed up with his regret — something 
effeminate and fierce, poetically fanciful^ in short P Dare you afi&rm 
that there is nothing morbid or unnatural in all this ? ' 

* I affirm nothing. Did we not agree some minutes ago that 
few natures — and those only of a rare and delicate order — are 
capable of true friendship ; and may it not be possible that some 
youthful poetic temperament, like our favourite laureate, may infuse 
into such a bond all the strength and passion of a fervid imagina- 
tion, and an enthusiastic genius, till he really believes it, when he 
says — 

** First kyve, first firiendslup, eqnal powers." 

But we * 

' Well, Herwald — ^but we — ^pray condude your sentence^' 

' But we/ continued Herwald, steadily, but with a lip that 
trembled withal, 'even if we have not experienced either in its 
strength, can yet distinguish the difference in both. Nothing can 
be nobler than friendship ; nothing more passionate than first love. 
In this we differ from Tennyson's view of the subject' 

' You own, then, that he appropriates what should fairly belong 
to another passion ?' 

' I suppose I must, or you will crush me with a weight *of 
evidence ; but I will not grant, mind you, the effeminacy of which 
you speak, but will rather maintain that there is not a word in it, 
from beginning to end, of which manhood need be ashamed. From 
the first moment when the poet awakes from the blank lethargy of 
despair to lament " his friend, the brother of his love " — his David, 
not his JonsLtharkf Dudley ; and step by step, vnth ^;nef-wora hands 
gnpplea £ercely with his woe, now combasdng %\tf»^i ^oNfioMk 
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spectres of the mind, now yielding to a burst of tenaemess, and 
anoh triumphing in the thought that — 

" It is better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at an," 

til^ at last he arrives at a resignation ahnost sublime when, widn 
faith that is perfected and made strong, he speaks with calm hope 
and comfort of " that friend of mine, who lives in God," ' 

'Which were the lines you repeated to me at Hurst-hall, 
Herwald?' I whispered softly, when he had subsided into silence; 
' you said they were your special favourites,' — and Herwaldi with a 
half-drawn sigh, recited them. 

' Dear friend, &r off, my lost desir^ 
So far, so near in woe and weal ; 
O, loved the most, when most I feel { 
There is a lower and a higher I 

'Known and unknown ; human, divine ; 
Sweet human hand and lips and eye ; 
Dear heavenly friend that can'st not diii^ 
lllne, mine, for ever, ever mine ; 

'Strange friend, past, present, and to be { 
Loved deepUer, dandier understood ; 
Behold, I dream a dream of good. 
And mingle all the world with thee. 

Herwald's voice had faltered a little at the last, but notwithstand- 
ing he said, with an effort of gaiety — 

' What ! weeping, Nellie ; I saw something very ominous hang 
on the corner of an eyelash just now.' 

* It was the pathos of your voice, Herwald,* said Louie, with her 
face full of feeling: ' I am not easily moved myself, but something 
seemed to touch me in that piece.' 

* Would you believe it,' she continued, *that Bruce read the 
whole of " In Memoriam " to me last winter, and we neither under- 
stood it in the least ; indeed, Bruce said he had never seen a book 
that had bored him so much.' 

* I am sure I never said anything of the kind Loo,' returned ha 
brotho* with an annoyed air. 

* Oh, but you did, dear ; and you called Tennyson a conceited 
old humbug, who did not Imow in the least what he was talking 
about. What are you froMming at me for P you know I am only 
felling the truth.' 

* Which is not always palatable,* muttered Bruce. 

* 1 don't see that at alL But what I was going to say is this, 
tiiat I think if Herwald were to read it to me in the same way that 
he recited those few stanzas just now, I am sure that I should under- 
stand it and like it toa' 

* Very well, then,' returned Herwald, in a tone in which interest 
was blended with a certain amount of pity \ * svivcfc ^a«i ^ntcw ^tsoct- 
self so fnaltily deficient in this pOTlion oi '^ovw l^v'W'j^owcsst ^fi»»»^ 
Htm, I can only assure you, that it \a neves Xoo ^at^fe^» xsaxA^N '•^^^ 
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that we may the sooner remedy the evil, I would advise that Nellia 
should suffer her drawing-room to be appropriated for future rndrn- 
ing lessons, in which I offer myself as master.* 

* And a very good idea too/ responded Nellie, brightly, while 
Louie, now really pleased at this mark of condescension on Her- 
wald's part, rewarded him with her sweetest smile. 

* Will you read to me while I paint ?' she inquired innocently. 
*By no means,* returned Herwald in his most authoritative 

manner ; * I shall resign the lessons in toto unless my pupil consent 
to sit beside me and follow the page while I read.* 

Loo looked appalled, while Dudley asked why, in some surprise. 

'Because I have had my share of experience in reading to 
ladies. They are always so pleased if you offer — so charmed with 
anything, romance, poetry, essay, or critique ; will be so quiet and so 
good ; but raise your eyes from a passage you consider telling, in 
search of an answering glance, and what do you find ? that the 
feminine mind is lying fallow, while the dear creatures follow the 
tracing of their embroidery, or regard pensively the shading of a 
, leaf ; and if you ask — as I often do, out of a sheer spirit of mischief 
— ^for an abstract of the whole, oh ! what a hashed conglomeration 
of ideas follow the unlucky question. No, Miss Louie, paint to 
your hearts content if you will, but leave me and my " In Memo- 
nam ** to a time when you can give us undivided attention.' 

* I am afraid you will find Nellie a more promising pupil/ said 
Louie, half inclined to repent her harsh words. 

*No, she will never be that/ he returned, pleasantly, 'for the 
very name pupil pre-supposes ignorance and a desire to learn. 
Now, in this Nellie is my fellow-student, or pilgrim rather, for wo 
have both strayed down the same flowery paths and drunk of tho 
same broc^ by the way ; 

** When each by turns was c^ide to each. 
And Fancy light from fancy caught. 
And Thought leapt out to wed with thought 
£xe Thought could wed itself with speech. 

Were not our Hurst talks something of this kind, Nella mta?* and 
he touched my wrist caressingly. 

Louie's eyes dilated with surprise, which Dudley noticing, said — 

* Never mind. Queen Loo, when he, 

" A lord of large experienoef train 

To riper growtn the mind and wil]«* 

he will no longer consider you beneath his notice- in these literary 
matters ; and after all, every one knows that Nell is inclined to be 
a Uttle " blue " on the sly ; but look, our Christmas log is burning 
blackly, and, by all that's good, if Kitty is not asleep.' 

At the sound of her name Katie woke up with a start to find 
every one looking at her, and* the duircVi dock sXi\VMv^\Mielve. 
^/tis Christmas morning/ said Dudley, 'wivXi. «t\sn«i ^^ * i^ 
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liappier Christmas to all of us, my friends ; a happier Christmas 
a&d a more glad New Year,' 

'Amen/ responded Herwald and Bruce, and then Dudley came 
up and kissed us alL ' Now, little flock, it is time that you dispense, 
that you may not look out upon to-morrow with too weary eye*. 
Will you retire with the rest, Herwald, or shall we stir up the old 
log once more?* 

' By all means — I am not tired ; will you join us, Bruce V 

' No, thanks, I have had a fagging day of it,' he answered with 4 
yavm, * I'm half asleep now ; come, make the move, Nellie/ 

So we made the move, and Herwald and Dudley, drawing theif 
chairs closer together, were left to the enjoyment of their talk. 

•Christmas, a holy and a happy time,* I said to m3rself, as I 
sprang out of bed the following morning, and by a resolute act of will 
banished the painful images that had been crowding round my 
pillow ; and again Katie's words rose to my lips as I stcde to the 
window, and, resting my forehead against the frosted panes, looked 
out on die fair wintry scene that lay around. 

' It was yesterday's landscape still covered with its fsLiry pall ; 
but the snow of to-day was crisp and dazzling under the mild 
beams of the December sun, while the crystal pendants that still 
hung motionless on every brake and hedge-row were gemmed 
with dancing light, and the very air itself was buoyant and full of 
life. 

Through the leafless trees my glance wandered instinctively to 
the Priory roof, now one sheet of pure white brightness ; and 
almost at the same moment my thoughts recurred to Marion 
Vivian and her sister, the unknown Eleanor, and many a time 
during the brief process of dressing, I found myself wondering what 
this peerless Eleanor could be like, while, more than once, the fancy 
seized me that there might be some who would not deem her so fair 
as her sister's fancy painted her. 

I was roused from my reverie by the prayer-belL 

They were all assembled down-stairs, with the exception of Her- 
wald, who did not make his appearance till we had seated ourselves 
round the breakfast-table, and the boys had inspected the gifts and 
Christmas remembrances that had, in accordance with an old 
custom, been placed upon their plates. 

Hennie had just sent down a message of thanks for his wonder- 
ful clock-work mouse and the rose-coloured cornucopia of sweets ; 
and Chariie, wild with excitement, was examining his box of tools, 
when Herwald entered, fresh as the day, and not a trace of last 
night's cloud remaining. 

Warm and cordial were his Christmas greetings, warm even to 
Louie ; and though I noticed he still made use of the formal ^Te.€cfw 
to her name, not a spark of hautevM Tcv^tT<;A >0s\^ ^w«Xrs^ ^W^ 
speech ; while she, on her side, laid a€\d& xJaa \itoxA Ssw^^jK^x^^k^ 
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Aat had so irritated him, and seemed disposed to treat him well, 
and as his manhood demanded. 

Katie and Bruce, too, seemed infected with the spirit of the day, 
and exchanged words and glances of amity ; nay, they did more, 
for, to my surprise, Katie suffered herself to be guided by Bruce 
through the snowy defiles that the boys had cleared to the stile, 
and to be placed in the comer seat in the pew where she might 
share his hynm-book. Of this latter arrangement, however, I am 
afraid she rather repented, as it brought her face to face with the 
Thornton party, where she could see, almost without looking, Ada'5 
simpering smiles and mock affectations. 

The curls might shake under the little blue bonnet ; but Bruce 
had no eyes for them, as he stood up in his place erect and hand- 
some, with unwonted gravity and reverence on his face. 

Gaily the bells chimed out and gloriously pealed the organ 
within, while the sweet boy voices rang through chancel and nave, 
* Peace on earth, good- will towards men.' 

' Peace and gtxxi-wiU.' Ah, Lucy, weeping in that lonely gallery 
pew, look up and see, the amaranths are already springing up, and 
an angel's mce is shining through the cross. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



He looVd on the tanatt and beheld its hue. 
So deeply changed from what he knew ; 
Fair, but faint, — without the ray 
Of mind, that made each feature play. 
Like sparkling waves on a sunny day. 
And her motionless lips lay still as death. 
And her words came forth without her 

breath ; 
' And there rose not a heave o'er her bosom's 

swell. 
And there seon'd not a pulse in her veins 

to dwell. 



Though her ejre shone out, yet l&e lUs 

were fix'd. 
And the glance that it gave was wild and 

unmix'd 
With aught of change, as the eyes may 

seem 
Of the restless ixdio walk in a troubled 

dream; 



Lifeless, but life4ik^ and awftd to sigbu 



It was early in the afternoon. 

We had dined at our usual hour with the children, in accordance 
with Dudley's advice, and as the same prudent forethought had 
forbidden all attempt at Christmas festivity, save in the matter of 
the children's puddmg, the meal was despatched without fiiss and 
ceremony, and the roast beef and Herwald's game excited no special 
conunent 

At this point of the proceedings, however, there was a slight 

stir and agitation at the bottom of the table ; Rill ceased to roll 

her pinafore into a ball, and Charlie's eyes grew round, while Hal- 

cot, noticing my look of inquiry, came Xo me vj*v\3a. ^ixt w ol m>|^\ftrf 
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and a mouthliil of bread, while his napkin trailed crumbs all tba 
way — to whisper that it was a great secret, and no one must know, 
but the rectory dinner was over an hour ago, and Seymour had got 
his mother's leave to come up to dessert, and he was going to brinff"'' 
Hennie down to see the ' wonderful pudding alight,' that he 1 
been talking about for a whole week. 

' And he is sure to be punctual,' continued Halcot, excitedly » 
'hark \ there is the door belL I'll run back lo my place, or Charlij^ 
■will be blabbing it all out, he is such a little jnulT at keeping anjnL 
thing quiet, and I want them to be surprised ; don't look as if yaigm 
CKpecied anything, Nellie.' 

' No, I won't if 1 can help it," I replied honestly, but ti 
less did I strain my ears at every distant sound that might intimate 
that Seymour had caught his foot in the landing mat, and ha*! fallen 
down-siairs with his burden, and it really was a relief to my mind, 
when Hester appeared bearing (he ' mighty plum bonfire,' the great 
triumph of the day to llie childish faction, and Seymour followed 
warily in her wake with an old shepherd's plaid bundle in bis arms, 
and a white spectral face nestled against his shuulder. 

Oh the shout of welcome that hailed the little sufTerer, as Sey- 
mour placed him in my lap, to feel the touch of Ihe litlle hot hand, 
and hear the shrill quavering laugh as Hennie's eyes beheld the 
burning pudding and the Christmas jugglers round it. 

Oh those wonderful jugglers, of whom Bruce was prince and 
chief — lapping up spoonfuls of liquid fire and swallowing them 
down with grave unwinking eyes, making lillle trenches of lire 
round their plates, till the hot flame fell on Hennie's face, and Rill 
began to cry over her scorched fingers nauglitily meddling in the 
di^ ; till NclUe cries out that the pudding is burning, and has a 
cindery smell, and that the joke has been carried out long enough, 
and then all begin to blow it at once with inflated cheeks like 
chciubs, and still ii blazes on, and Dudley interferes, and cDok 
comes up and speaks crossly, and Lucy looks on with frightened 
eyes, and still Bruce and Herwald and the boys blow on and on, 
ixll [he final spark goes out, and they retire with faces scarlet from 
the fumes of brandy and the heat together. 

'Oh, what a lovely fire !' says Hennie, with his eyes brilliant 
with excitement ; but lor all that, his pudding lies untasted befoiT 

him, and he prefers sailing little bread boats in the finger-gls 

with Seymour to act the pan of wind, to partaking of any o 
danties at the table ; so Bruce cuts him out an orange-peel pig a 
dessert with an almond in its mouth, and Dudley constructs i 
wonderful old woman with nut-cracker jaws with the aid of hisi 
band and a napkin and burnt cork ; a hungry old woman who talks 
toothlessly antl demands nuls with a ravening eagerness, 

' Where do the nuis go to ? ' wonders Hennie, as the coat slee»« _ 
swallows one after another ; ' fie '. whal a pec^N o\4 ww 
^iag her near rac, Mr. Dudley, p\ea&e, sbe is »i ^^1- 
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* Nor near me, nor me/ cry the rest, and there is a general panic 
as old mother nutcrackers performs her rounds, and clears the 
plates before her. 

Ah, well may Hennie look tu^ as he lays his little shock head 
to rest, and thinks as he looks at his holly-wreathed cot, that to 
have Christmas every day must be heaven upon earth. 

' And why can't it be, Miss Nell ?' he asks, as he makes dimples 
in his pillow with his baby fists, ' why can't it be every day ? ' and 
be gazes lovingly at his little pig. 

So I tell him a litde about Christmas, about its true meaning 
and its joy, but he is too tired to listen, and presently goes to sleep 
with a veritable child's smile upon his face, and Lucy comes up 
with languid slow step to take my place at his side. 

I have much to say to her, but remember that I had been bidden 
to haste down-stairs, so leave it to another time, that I may join the 
merry fireside circle. 

I was just crossing the hall, now growing dusk with quick 
wintry shadows, when the door bell again sounded, and there was a 
patter of many feet and a rush across the drawing-room floor. 

^ That's Allan,' cries Halcot, breathlessly. ' Now for the dogs ;* 
and all the boys make for the door together. 

What a scene of confusion it was, while Herwald caresses the 
dogs that leap half-maddened to his shoulders ; and Allan and 
Dudley count the hampers and luggage, and Halcot and Seymour 
and Charlie look on with wondering eyes. 

*A11 right, give the porter a Christmas box,' cries Herwald, 
joyously ; ' and, Allan, old fellow, let me relieve you of your snowy 
coat Now then, give yourself a good warm by the hall fire — no, 
never mind,' as Dudley opens the door of the Oak parlour, ' it is 
awfiilly jolly here ;' and Herwald draws a wooden bench round to 
face the fender. 

*Come along, boys,' says Dudley, who sees at a glance that 
Allan and his master have much to say to each other, * we can't 
have you lumbering up the hall like this ; off with you all.' 

And at his brisk behest Hal and Seymour drag otf the reluctant 
hounds, and Charlie follows with his new whip and whistle, while 
Herwald leans s^ainst the wall and looks down at Allan, warming 
bis hands at the pleasant ruddy blaze. 

* If you be mmded to do me a service, Nell,' says Kitty to me 
naively, * you'll just go and tuck up your hair ; ' and then, as I put 
up my hand in surprise, I remember that Hennie's lissom fingers 
had been working in my braids, trying to let down the bell-ropes, as 
he called them, so I laughingly hurry upstairs again. 

But the laugh died out, and my spirit felt faint within me, ndien 
I came suddenly upon Lucy, half leaning, half crouching against 
the passage wall, with her face all white and drawn, and her blue 
eyes burning with 6re. 

^Lucy I Lucy I — my dear girl,' 1 exdaomed, Va Xftttox \\9rax\^^^n« 
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I could get out the words her small hands were gripping my 
witli a force like death. 

* Whose voice is that ? ' she cried. ' Miss Nellie, Miss Nellie^ 
whose voice is thatf and her grasp became so painful, I could havO 
screamed with agony. 

' Whose voice, dear child 1 Why, it is only Mr. Delorme talking 
to bis stewai'd,' 

'Talking to whotn — his steward?' she repealed, in anguish; 
*ch, mjr God— am I to be deceived by a voice f Hark I there it is 
again ! I am going mad, 1 am going mad ; but it is Allan's voice — 
it is— and not all the demons that arc leagued against us shaL keep 
me from him. Allan— Allan, I say I' 

She had torn herself from my arms with a violent wrench, and, 
with her eyes still glittering fiercely, had dashed to the head of the 
staircase ; but there I caught her again, trembling lest she should 
throw herself down in her brief summer madness, 

I could see them, where they sat below ; and she could see Ihein 

Herwald was talking earnestly, and Allan listening with bent 
head, and the firelight playing indistinctly over his bronied face and 
beard. Neither had heard her cry, inarticulate as it was witk 
anguish ; but at the sound of her hands siril:ing violently againsk 
the balustrade in her attempt to escape my grasp on her dresu 
Herwald stopped in his talk, and Allan turned his face round ; bir 
before his eyes, dazzled wilh the firelight, could penetrate the dusk 
she had cried out again, ' Allan I Allan 1 AJlan I ' 

And this time it reached his ear. , 

There was a sound of opening doors, and frightened face! 
peering out behind them, as there rang through the house an awiV4. 
cry, like the cry of a strong man in pain, And Allan had dashed" 
up the stairs and had snatched die slight form that now lay heavy 
in my arms, and was clasping it hungrily, half hiding it in fais 

Ay, press it to your bosom, Allan j nestle the golden bead 
more lovingly there ; poor bird with the broken wing — poor 
child wilh the broken heart j cover the cold face with tears and 
pasMonate kisses, and call her your own—your bride — your lost 
dAriing, for it Is she verily and indeed, and soon will she wake upt4 
find the amaranlhs arc indeed springing up, and an angei's fece 'ia 
shining through the cross. 

But the joy turned to terror, as the sweet pallid face still rested 
motionless on Allan's shoulder, with its falling hair, and tlie littltti 
hands still tightly locked in their last terrible agony, 

*Qb, Herwald,' I cried, 'what shall we do ?' 

But Herwald did not heed me, and it was Katie who came M 
last to our help, with heartsome words on her lips and the t 
■ircaming down her face. 

Wi/, il it only a dead faint ; "«li\s.\\V,\iiiNi ^iic •iiii.v 
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will never come to like that . Come, Allan, pluck up heart Carrf 
her up-stairs to Nellie's room, and lay her down ; she'll never be 
better, poor bit lassie, while you squeeze the breath out of her like 
that— come.' 

And guiding him gently with one hand, while he clutched his 
treasure with the other, she made him follow her, and by dint of 
much coaxing got him to lay her down on the bed, though he still 
insisted on supporting the precious head in his arms. 

' For,' said Katie, brusning her own tears fast, as she bustled 
hither and thither, * we must be very careful now — ^very, very care- 
ful, Allan ; for if she sees your face too quickly when she comes 
back to consciousness, all the dear life will go suddenly out again, 
and only the good Lord will know then what might happen.* 

So Allan sat motionless in his place, while Katie and I applied 
the usual remedies. But it was heart-breaking to see the dumb look 
of anguish with which he followed our every movement, while the 
stalwart arms trembled under the light burden they held, and *the 
lips that were everv now and then pressed on the soft floating hair 
were blue and livid as hers. 

Presently Katie whispered that there was a faint stirring of the 
pulse, and that the hands were relaxing their iron grip. She was 
right, and in another minute the eyelids quivered ; faint dawning 
colour stole over her face, and then, as if^ with the painful birth- 
throes of a new and mysterious existence, Lucy struggled back to 
life. 

* Thank Heaven ! ' murmured Allan, and at the sound, eyes blue 
and wandering as a child's opened themselves full upon us. 

* What is this ? ' she said, * what are you doing to me — ^have I 
been ill V and she tasted the cordial that Katie offered her. 'What 
day is this ? — have I been dreaming ? have I ^ 

* No,' returned Katie, softly, * you have not been dreaming, 
unless it be a bright and happy dream that has come true. This is 
Christmas-day, Lucy, and such a Christmas-day as even you have 
never known before.' 

' I have known many,' said Lucy, languidly, ' far — ^far too many, 
I think. We used to hang up the mistletoe-bough at Pear-tree 
farm, and I remember once Frank Thorni croft came and stole a 
kiss under it ; Dorothy was so angry, but Allan said — ^no, not Allan, 
he was not alive then, at least, I ^ 

And here she stopped, confused ; and then her wandering hands 
straying restlessly over her breast, came into contact with some- 
Uiing that suddenly seized and held them. 

She had touched her husband's hand. 

* Why, what is this ? ' she asked again ; and then, as the warm 
drops feU upon her face, she leant her head back, and those blue 
eyes, brilliant now in their rapture, and shining with a joy too 
wondrous almost for wonder, were looking into Allan's face as tf 

they would never look their last 
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•Peace,' said Katie, now crying freely, 'peac^ let us comeaw^, 
e may safely leave thcra now 1 ' 

Ay, we may safely leave them. Heaven has been very gracious 
to thee, poor lost birdie ; wilh thee ' weeping has indeed endured 
for a nigac, but joy liach come in the morning.' 

Katie became so hysterical when we got out of the room, that 
afae sat down on the stairs and announced her intention of having 
it out, till Bruce, overhearing her, came up and began such a series 
of pungent jokes as itutde her dry up her tears in no time, in a heat 
of indignation : seeing which, he brought her a glass of wine, and 
then very much astonished her, and me too, by giving het a kis*. 
After which he retired, and performed a large portion of the Barber 
of Seville at the hall window. 

Gmng down, I found the drawing-room in commotion, the bo] 
playing leap-frog over the seilee, and Herwald on the rug in tf 
midst of dogs, sparring at any one who invaded his solitude ; whiUT 
Rill sat on a stool and sucked her thumb, with Sprite's black nose 
peeping out of her pinafore ; Dudley was nowhere, and Loo had 
vanished. 

On seeing me Herwald jumped up excitedly and bade the boys 
cease their tomfoolery, and call off the dogs. 

■Well, NeUie, how is she now? teU me all about it I am half 
mad with impatience ; quick, every word I' 

So, sitting down in my low chair wliilc he knelt before me, I told 
him as well as 1 could. And when 1 had tinished, he put up his 
band and stroked back my hair softly. 

' Poor little Neil, we do nothing but harass you with these 
uf scenes ; lirst it was Milly and Hubert, and now it is Allan I' 

* But is it not glorious, Herwald — oh, Herwald, is it not mercifiili 
beyond belief, for that poor lonely girl to find her husband again, 
just when all hope was leaving her, when she was beginning in 
reait^ to think him dead \ ' 

' Indeed, indeed it is ; but while your heart is full of Lucy, I caa 
do nothing but think of my noble Allan, of the man who has beea 
like a broUier to me in all my troubles I Where is he, Ncliie, that, 
I may go to him and wish him joy ? ' , 

' Nay, that you shall not,' I replied. ' I have hidden them awsfi 
in my private sanctum, where no one shall intrude upon them. In- 
deed, Herwald, your congratulations would be sadly wasted, for 
Allan Is too much agitated to spe.ik a word to you.' 

' I foigot, I am so dreadfully impulsive \ but now, how 
that we have been so blind aliout this matter ? — here has Lucy beeo 
an inhabitant of Sunnyside for months, wliile Allan——' 

' HenraJd,' I cried, starting up suddenly, ' do you know it is 
jrour fmlt that this meeting was not brought about " 

•Mine 1' he repeated, astonished. 
' ' Vea, yovrs; Dudley, come here, please,' (oiUetad ywt.' 
(Aerconi. 'Doyoix remember my asV.lng\letwa\i,"wl^!Qaliv* 
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gallery at Hurst-hall, the first morning we were there^ what was 

Allan's other name?' 

* To be sure I do I for something in the tone of your inquiry 
especially struck me. I think the same thought occurred to us 
both ; but I am certain that he never said it was Graham.' 

* Of course not ; he told us it was Duncan — ^yes, you certainly 
did/ as Herwald made a gesture of dissent ; * you replied very care- 
lessly, " Oh, Duncan, to be sure."' 

' Impossible,' cried Herwald, wrinkling his brow, ' I never recol- 
lect your putting such a question to me ; that is the name of my 
father's bailiff.' 

* Then you must have confused the two ; and that is how you 
put me off the scent, just as I was going to remark on the uncom- 
monness of the name. Had you said Allan Graham, I should have 
told Lucy's history on the spot ; afterwards it never occurred to me 
to interest you in her especial case, and Mill/s affair soon put it 
out of my head.' 

* Dear, dear,' repeated Herwald, in a vexed tone, * what could I 
have been thinking about ? Well, well, man with all his efforts only 
mars, it is Providence who makes. Here we ^3lave been searching 
England, north, south, east, and west, following many a false trail, 
and meeting with many a disappointment and rebuff — to find the 
lost bird after all safely caged at Sunnyside.' 

* It is very strange,* exclaimed Dudley ; and then we all drew 
closer together and talked of the wonderful Christmas reunion, 
till both reminded me at last that it was time I should go and see 
how Lucy was bearing the excitement 

Louie met me on the staircase, looking warm and tranquil ; she 
had been crying for once in her life, and had fallen asleep after- 
wards. 

I paused at the door an instant, but hearing nothing, went in. 
Lucy was lying still as I had left her, with her head on her husband's 
shoulder, and one hand toying languidly with the long curly beard ; 
but when she caught sight of me she sprang up with a radiant 
smile. 

* Here she is, Allan ; here is our dear Miss Nellie, who has been 
like an angel to me ; and but for whom you would never have seen 
your poor lost Lucy again ; ' and as she spoke the grateful creature 
Lid my hands in her bosom, and covered them with kisses. 

* Heaven only knows,' said Allan, *why your face and voice 
seemed to light up my heart with sunshine when first I saw you at 
my master's house. But, I tell you this, Miss Mortimer, that if 
human blessing can avail ^ 

*0h cease, pray cease,' I exclaimed, now sorely distressed. 

* reserve your thanks for Heaven that has restored your wife to you ; 

I have done nothing. Lucy has been to me a dear friend, anci has 

been cherished by me as such ; and both Hennie«and she have 

richly repaid any little sacrifice in their be\iaM.* 
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•Hennie/ ssud Luty, now suddenly moved, and turning very 
pale — ' oh, my boy 1 but I have not forgotten you. Will you fetch 
nim, Miss Nellie ? you are so good, I know that you will not mind, 
and his father has never seen him.' 

' No, but I can wait, love,' said Allan softly, and he bent over 
and whispered somethii^ into her ear. 

* Will not another time be better, Lucy V I urged, for her eyes 
W6re filling with tears. 

* No, I would rather you should bring him now, please. I have 
^Id Allan Tdiat a poor distorted little creature he is, but he will 
soon learn to love him as you do, Miss Nellie.' 

But for all that, her face looked dubious and full of terror at 
what Allan might think of his son. 

I left him soothing her with grave words of tenderness, and went 
my way. I found the nursery looking dark and cheerless and 
Hennie sitting up in his cot sleepy and rather cross. 

' He had been -asleep a long time,' he said, * and the nursery cat 
had awoke him by coming up, with her kitten in her mouth, and 
mewing round the bed ; h«: had sat up to stroke her tail and had 
scratched his hand badly with the nasty holly that was over his 
crib ; yes, it was a very bad scratch, and he was sure it had bled, 
though he could not see it in the dark ; but he was tired of calling 
for Lucy, so he had tied it up himself in his Robinson Crusoe 
pocket-handkerchief. No, I was not to look at it, but it was a very 
bad place indeed, and not all the cold water in the world would 
make it better, he was sure ; and it was all Lucy's fault, for if 
she had lighted the great big tin candlestick, it would not have hap- 
pened,* and here he left off and felt for his little pig. 

There was no doubt at all that Hennie was very cross, and that, 
if not properly humoured, he would have one of his bad sulky head- 
aches ; a thing to be especially dreaded, as in that case he would 
lie with his face to the wall for hours and refuse to speak or be 
spoken to, so there was nothing for it but the most careful diplo- 
macy. 

So I spoke cheerfully to the cat, as I groped my way to the fire- 
place, and replenished the enipty grate ; then lighting the big tin 
candlestick, set on some water to boil, and furnished him with his 
favourite beverage of warm milk and water. 

Then as he drank it, I took up the fat tabby kitten and remarked 
on her pretty white boots and the length of her whiskers, till the 
large eyes ceased to glare over the top of the mug, and that and the 
Robinson Crusoe handkerchief were laid aside together with a 
smile. 

But the smile was watery and in danger of eclipse, so I put the 
kitten on the pillow, and sponged the hot face and hands and did 
marvels with the hair, and then I said — 

' Now, Hennie dear, if you are quil't te^xe&Vi^^xAx^a.^ A'^'^s^^ 
Bometbing very wonderful to teVi "^ou^ ^csoi&'Oc^^ vi n«^^ "^^x^ 
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wonderful, that it is onl^r fit to be a happy Christmas story. Who 
do you think is with Lucy now ?' 

* I am sure I don't know/ replied Hennie, as he lay and cuddled 
the kitten softly, while Mamma Puss made lamentation round the 
bed. *■ I am sure I don't know.' 

' Can't you guess, dear ? ' I continued, bending over him, for I 
knew how often his mother had talked to him of his ^ther and het 

frief, * can't you guess whose coming would make poor lolcy 
appier than you have ever seen her in your life ? ' 
There was no answer, but the little creature suddenly turned 
pale, and trembled in my arms. 

* Your father has come, Hennie.' 
Still no response. 

* Yes, your father has come, and Lucy has asked me to fetch 
you, because he is so longing to see his little boy ; will you let me 
take you to him?' 

He made no remonstrance when I stooped to lift him, though 
he did not hold out his arms as usual ; but as I drew the old shawl 
carefully round him, he shivered and nestled down closer, as if to 
hide himsel£ 

So I sang a scrap of a merry tune as I hurried through the cold 
passages, and said brightly as I opened the door — 

' We have kept you a long time waiting, Lucy, but Hennie was 
tired and sleepy, so we stayed a little till he got more refreshed, 
and now he will sit up and look at his dear new father.' 

But Lucy's quick maternal instinct had detected the quivering 
of the little frame, and she stretched out her arms in an instant 

* Come to me, my boy, my baby ; give him to me. Miss Nellie ;' 
then, as the child clung to her and hid his face in her neck, ' tell 
Lucy what has frightened my darling — come, my pet, whisper it all 
to Lucy.' 

* Take me away,' moaned Hennie, who had caught sight in a 
moment of the handsome bearded face of his new father, ' take me 
away ! * 

* Why, my precious, why ? ' 

* Take me away,' repeated Hennie restlessly, * don't let him sea 
me — don't, he'll hate me, you know, because I'm so awful ugly.' 

' Oh, Hennie,' cried Lucy, in a heart-broken voice, while Allan 
put his hand before his eyes — * Oh, Hennie, how can you talk and 
grieve poor Lucy so?' but Hennie only repeated over and over 
again, * I'm so awful ugly, take me away, I'm so awful ugly.' 

Poor Lucy could do nothing now but clasp him helplessly and 
look at Allan with her pitiful eyes — while he, poor fellow, held the 
child's hand in both his, though it struggled to escape. 

* Hennie,' I said, as I knelt down and brought my voice to his 
ear^ * do you remember what we were talking about last night ? ' 

Hennie paused as the 'awful ugly' trembled on his lip for Uie 
twelfth time, and said, peevishly, VGo away, ^\s^ ^^^^ 
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• No,* I replied, * I shall not go away, though I am so shocked 
and sorrowful, that I only wish I could I don't tliink, Hennie, that 
I ever felt more shocked in my life.' 

Hennie ceased hunching himself in his shawl and appeared to 
listen. 

' I wonder,' I continued softly, * if the Child-Christ who came to 
your bed last night, and who, you told us, had smiled at you so 
sweetly, and had given you a little cross all roses and thorns, 
which pricked your hand when you tried to grasp it, till the blooil 
dyed the white roses red — I wonder if He were to stand amongst 
us now, what He would think of the little boy who refuses to love 
his father. Dear Hennie,' I went on more earnestly, * do not let 
that beautiful dream go for nothing ; for as sure as your father is 
watching you with tender yearning eyes, so certain is the divine 
Child-Christ looking at you now and sorrowing at your wicked 
words, and at your mother's tears.' 

I ceased, and then the shawl was pulled down timidly and slowly, 
and Hennie with quivering lip and brimming eyes was gathered to 
his father's bosom. 

Ah, there was no need for Lucy to gaze up at Allan's face so 
anxiously, for no shadow of repulsion clouded the look he cast upon 
their sickly child, and Hennie felt the kisses that were showered 
upon him were full as warm and loving as hers. 

* Well, if the house won't be washed away with the showers,' 
cried Katie, as she came in, and caught me at it again ; * dear, 
dear, this will never do ; pray brisk up a bit, Nellie, tor they're 
wanting jrou at the tea-table, and we've made the Oak parlour 
as cheerful as might be foi Allan and Lucy, with a regular 
cozy ^spread ; for never a morsel has the poor fellow tasted this 
birter day, since first he broke his fast this morning, Herwald told 
HS so.' 

Five minntes later, and Lucy was presiding at the pretty tea- 
table in the Oak parlour with the fire-light and lamp-light casting 
ruddy gleams upon her happy dimpled face and freshly braided 
hair ; while Allan sat beside her, with one hand fast locked in hers ; 
and Hennie in a huge arm-chair, opposite, fenced in with pillows, 
was feeding himself and the orange-peel pig by turns. 

The picture was such a pretty one that Herwald was called in 
to admire it, and when he had shaken Allan's hand, till his arm was 
dislocated and the facets of his emerald ring had cut into his own 
finger ; and when he had loaded Lucy with compliments and 
Hennie with kisses, we all thought it best to leave them to their own 
enjoyment, and retire from the room. 

So Herwald fairly danced through the hall with Katie on his 
arm, much to Bruce's astonishment, as he rose politely to open the 
door for us. 

'Well, this does look comfortable,* exdaATCv^ H^rw^W^ ^ak\A. 
§tx>od up in bis piaee and rubbed his Yiaad^ \a^Qiv3ji^')« \^v« Ssst 
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^the cup tliat cheers but not inebriates.'' Kitty, where are you going 
to? come and sit by me.' 

* Nay, Katie, your place is down at the botom of the table,' 
cried Bruce, pleasantly, as he pointed to the vacant chair between 
him and Dudley. 

* 111 trouble you, Mr. Herwald,' returned Katie, as she wilfully 
eschewed Bruce's mild hint and passed on to the seat by Herwald, 
— * ril trouble you, sir, not to call me out of my proper name, 
which is surely good enough for the likes of you, as old Marjory 
would say. I want none of your *^ Kittys,'' and that I tell you 
plainly.* 

'Beshrew me, Kate, but I love you heartily,* said Herwald, 
quite unabashed ; ' for all that you have a sharp tongue and a 
tolerable will of your own. It is not old friends of a day and a 
half that will quarrel, Kitty, so make it up right well over this piled- 
up dish of girdle-cakes that Nellie has provided for your especial 
delectation.' 

* You are wrong, there,' I interrupted ; * it is not only Katie that 
likes girdle-cakes, for since our stay at the manse there has been a 
perfect furore for Scotch cookery. You should see Dudley's face if 
the scones are not done to his bidding, or the oatmeal porridge the 
least bit burnt; I would not be in old Charlotte's place at that 
moment for anything.* 

* I'll tell you what, Cousin Dudley,' cried Katie, * you let Nellie 
return with me in the spring, and I'll warrant you I'll read her such 
lessons in dairy and kitchen, that if ever the bannocks be poorly 
l:^ed or the porridge sup be smoky, it shall not be my fault or hers 
either.' 

*No, no,' returned Dudley, cheerily, *we can't spare Mother 
Nell just yet, so none of your tempting hints. Miss Katie.' 

* But I'll come — ^yes, that I will,' exclaimed Herwald, as he rose 
to tilt the urn ; ' What 1 more water ? What thirsty souls we are ! ' 

'Will you, Herwald — ^will you, really? then the mother shall 
send you an invitation the moment I return. Well make room for 
you. and the dogs, and Allan — oh, I forgot' 

*To be sure you did,' said Herwald, ruefully, * Ay, I have no 
Allan now to follow mv wandering sitar ; he'll just settle down with 
his wife and child, and will leave me * 

'To follow his example, eh, Quucote? — no, don't frown. I'll 
never leave you a minute in peace till you've shown up one of your 
Lancashire witches.' 

' Very well ; I will write to Maud Rivers to-morrow. It is too 
cold to travel this weather, but a letter will do just as welL Her 
father says she is getting thin and pale, so it is a pity to leave it any 
longer. Well, as we've finished tea, you may as well fetch me the 
wrjting-case, Charlie. After all, procrastination is a bad thing.' 
Bruce had been very sullen and silent all through the med, but 
^diCQ the room was deserted, and 1 was :puxtki^ wmOiSD^^ VM^>i Ss^ 
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the sideboard cupboard^ he came and leant against it, swinging the 
door on its hinge. 

* Delorme is a capital fellow, Nellie — yes, certainly, a capital 
fellow, and clever and amusing in the bargain ; but does it not strike 
you that he is a little uppish and uncommonly conceited ? ' 

' No, I can't say it has,' I remarked, dryly. ' What makes you 
think hnii so, Bruce ? ' 

* Oh, I don't know, hundreds of things. But, Nellie, you must 
own he treats Katie most cavalierly, and in a manner that their 
slight acquaintance does not warrant in the least ; to me it is per- 
fectly absurd' 

* Katie does not think so, dear, and she is the best judge of that 
If you had only heard her frank acceptance of his overture of 
friendship,. you would have seen for yourself in what excellent part 
she takes it alL' 

' That is the worst ; these sort of fellows always do get spoiled 
by the women, and that makes them so conceited ; but I suppose 
that if he stands on his acres and gold he is a big enough man in his 
own and every one else's estimation. It won't do for Dudley and 
me to mount the high horse, when we have nothing but that 
detestable factory to depend on.' 

* Fie, Bruce — ^what a speech ! ' but the little black dog was on 
his shoulders, and he could not shake it off, so I turned to another 
subject 

' Katie and you seem to have hit it famously to-day ; I was so 
surprised to see her looking over your book in church ; really she is 
almost pretty, don't you think so, when her eyes are sparkling, and 
she has a nice colour ? ' 

'Pshaw,' said Bruce, impatiently, 'what do I care?' and he 
kicked over a footstool and walked away. 

Yes, he walked away, and it was naughty of you, Miss Nellie, to 
run after him and hold him round the neck so tightly, while you 
said, as I did from my heart — 

' But you do care, Bruce — ^you do care; very much, and I like 
you for it, and I have never so loved and admired you, brother 
mine, as I have to-day.' 

And then we went in and had a very happy evening, and when 
the boys sang their Christmas carols, Allan and Lucy came in and 
joined our circle, and the words sounded more sweetly than they 
bad evet done before — 

* Peace on earth, good-will towards mca." 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 



' Never (SA one tender vision 

Fade away before my sight. 
Never once through all my slavery^ 

Burning day^ or dreary night ; 
Ii\ my soul it lived and Icept me, 

Now I fed, from blade despair ; 
And my heart was not quite broken 

While they lived and olessed me there. 



'Then I saw, as night grew dax1eer» 

How she taught my child to praj^ 
Holding its small hands togethar^ 

For its father far away ; 
And I felt her sorrow weighing 
Heavier on me than my own ; 
Pitying her blighted sprmg-tim^ 
And ner joy so early flown.* 

AdelauU Afme Proctar, 



In the course of the next few days we learnt much from Herwald 
of Allan's sad life during those years of separation and sorrow ; but 
from Lucy herself I could glean nothing, for even the few words 
that she spoke on the subject were so broken with her tears, that I 
was the first to advise her to let the past lie by with all its sufferings 
and perplexity, and to repose thankfully in the full sunshine of the 
present 

And certainly it was better for both that those years should be 
consigned to oblivion; for though Allan, reticent and long-suffer- 
ing as he was by nature, had given Herwald, and that reluctantly, 
only the barest outline of his life, yet enough had been said to wring 
our hearts with pity, and to fill us with esteem and admiration for 
the man who was noble alike in his prosperity and adversity. 
What Herwald told us was much as follows : — 

* When the sailing orders had gone out that the troops should 
embark, and hour after hour the work had gone on, till the living 
cargo was complete, and nothing remained but for the final sign^ 
for leaving the harbour, through all that time of agonized suspense 
Allan had watched with straining eyes and ears for the tardy ap- 
proach of his child-wife. 

' The state of his mind was indescribable ; now he cursed him- 
self for his blindness in suffering her to go on such a fool's errand 
as that, and now he cursed Dorothy, when he thought that she and 
Josiah must be in some manner the cause of the delay ; and anon 
he started, as some slender form essayed to cross the perilous 
plank, and hurrying to the gangway, would cry out hoarsely to 
" Lucy, to take care," and to the sailors, " for Heaven's sake not to 
let her slip,'' Lut as some ruddy gipsy face would laugh back at him 
with a mocking foolish answer, he would retire again more sick and 
sore of heart, to search among the groups of chattering soldiers^ 
wives, if haply he might light upon some comer and find Lucy 
watching and weeping for him there. 

' But, alas ! hour after hour passed, and still she did not come, 

and when Ihe bustle and confusion increased, and boats were drawn 

up and others put off from the vessel, so did his search become yet 

more 6nntici said when at last t^ie signal ^^^ is^vcx^ «sA htikSx 
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rfieers and hurras and fluttering pennnns the gallant ship steamed 
for the open sea, Allan fell down upun the deck like a d«id man ~ 
the midst of his affrighted comr<ides. 

' They brought him to at !ast, but his agony was terrible to 
witness ; for days and days he was like a madman, tossing on his 
hammock through nights of sleepless misery, or crawling up on 
deck where he could see the last of the beloved land now receding 
rapidly from view. 

' Often would he sit motionless for hours, looking down upon 
the moving mass of waters, with a face as dark and sullen as its 
depths ; and through all those days tliey never left him or relaxed 
their silent watch, never since the night when he had had that 
awful dream, and had seen Lucy floating in the moonlight, with the 
seaweed tangled in her golden hair ; he had seen her clearly, and 
had tried to climb the gangway to clutch her, as she drifted past 
with her dead blue eyes smiling up at the stars ; but before he 
could reach her some one liad come behind and lifted him in his 
arms like a child and carried him back to his hammock ; and Allan 
fecollccted the chaplain and the doctor had come and looked at 
him with grave kind eyes, till the night and the dream had passed 
away mgelher. 

' After that he fancied he had h:id brain fever, but he never 
quite knew, but when he was better and could sit up and look about 
him, his Colonel and one or two of the officers had come f '" 
various times and cheered him up and bade him be a man, 
give way to despair, for when they touched land he could w 
hi« wife could join him in the next out-bound vessel 

'And this and the tender kindness of a few old comrades and 
flieir wives so heartened him up, that he was strengthened to bear 
the rest of the voyage, and it was with a sense of renewed hope that 
lie at last landed at Calcutta. 

'The troops were to occupy the barracks there,until they should 
be drafted off to their various stations, and there Allan despatched 
his first letter, and then his second, and his third ; all of which 
arrived when Lucy was lyin^ on her bed of pain with her poor dazed 
head, and only that hard gnm sister to nurse her and the wretched 
babe to whom she had given birth. 

'The suspense attendant on these unanswered letters and Ihe 
heat of the climate combined, threw Allan into another fever, and 
befoie he had fully recovered, a sudden and terrible accident in- 
capacitated him and three other men from further service ; he was 
lent on sick leave to recruit his shattered health in the hill country, 
and then pensioned off with full permission, if he pleased, to tetum 
to his own country. 

'Of this permission he gladly availed himself, and just as Lucy's 
"distracted letters were pouring in by every mail, Allan was 
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kmencing his second chapter of accidents ^^ enOawV™;, tsti \»i-i5i^ ■ 
Cbe "Golden Rose.' ■ 
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* Ah, wdl might Lucy think that he was dead ; or at least wring 
her hands in an agony of doubt ; for the " Golden Rose " went down 
one awful night, with all her crew, and only Allan and the coxswain 
and four or five of the sailors escaped with lifa 

' With life, but with barely that ; drifting rudderless through the 
dark ocean in a frail small boat, drenched to the skin; naJced, 
starved, and thirsting — for seventeen days and nights tlkcy plodded 
through the deep, till one after another succumbed to their terrible 
£ite, and the rest, more dead than alive, were literally cast upon an 
island more desolate than Melita, and with natives acarcdy more 
hospitable. 

* On this wretched island Allan and the two sole survivors of the 
little crew abode for eleven months, living with the natives, sharing 
their squalid huts, and winning their hearts by many mechanical 
inN-entions that stimulated their curiosity and excited their reveience ; 
and through all that wear>* time the man bore his unhappy destiny 
with an uncomplaining fortitude and patience that won the admira- 
tion of his companions in misfortune. 

' At last a Portuguese frigate, distressed for water, put in to 
shore; and the three barbaric creatures, with their unkempt 
beards reaching to their waists, and their semi-civiliied dress — yet 
calling themselves Englishmen, clambered joyfully on board, and, 
relating their tale to the captain, were permitted to work their way 
home. 

' In course of time — ^very slowly as it seemed to our poor Allan 
^they arrived at Lisbon, and finding a Bristol merchantman just 
starting for England, he again worked his way across ; and early 
one fine summer morning he stood once more upon his native 
shore. 

Mn his impoverished condition it was necessary for him to go 
to London first, to assure himself of his promised pension, and 
furnish himself with a few necessaries, before he could make his ap- 
pearance before Dorothy Beazley ; but after a delay that seemed 
incredibly tedious, he was at last enabled to set his face northwards ; 
and one evening, just as the sun was setting redly behind the old 

Wcrh-lrcci, he entered the little town of D ^ and with faltering 

Btrpn niitdr for the dingy house in the High-street, where Josiah 
tlctti^ilry livctL 

* Dm, rttdii 1 the man's fate was cruelly adverse ; hardly had his 
Imiiil hiut-ltnU the knocker, before he read the words " Cramp, late 
4tpf«^l(»y/' tm tho brass plate ; and this fresh blow was so dreadful, 
|tH< \\V' tinild haidly command his voice enough to answer the 
\\\\\\ ^^\\\\v^=^vM^'\i und to beg to see her master on urgent business 

* i ifitu(*i lAt0 UeAilev, was a plump rosy little man, very good- 
/^•♦hM+itj \\\ ti»«* \m\\\ \ nc was sorry for Allan — very, very sorry— 

Hfintntl Uim wiliPt find tried to cheer h\tn *, but he could do nothing 
m fiittf Nu MW hud ever heard oi Oa© i^ama «£ \*w?i ^t^k^aaacn^ 

/ 
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and as Ibr Beazley, he had left the place under very disgraceful 
circumstances some nine months back, and no one knew where he 
had gone ; but some — and here Mr. Cramp winked knowingly — 
some were of opinion that his native land was rather too hot for 
him, and that he and his wife had started for America, and for him- 
self he rather fancied this was the truth. 

* No ; there was nothing to be done — nothing, nothing ; so Allan 
Btaggerwi, half-blindly, to the door and across the street and through 
some green fields, where some sleepy kine were browsing, till he 
came to the copse and the pool by the pollard trees ; and there he 
lay down and prayed that he might die. 

* Ah, the water ran stilly and clear that evening ; it was a lonely 
desolate spot, and when the sun set and the shadows deepened, and 
the moon rippled on the glassy surface, and not a breath ruffled the 
dark branches that beat over it — it all looked so peaceful and quiet ; 
so fit for a sleep that would have no waking. 

* Should he stretch himself upon the cool white surface, and, 
crossing his hands upon his breast, sink slowly to the bottom? 
** Oh, Heaven, have mercy upon me," groaned the miserable man, 
**for never Cain was branded with a more cruel fate : and I — I 
dare not die— oh, Lucy, Lucy ! my girl, my saint, I dare not — ^must 
not die." 

* But the prayer for mercy was heard. Some one riding through 
the copse in the moonlight with slackened rein, paused and listened 
to the despairing cry, and, like the good Samaritan, tarried by the 
way-side to comfort and to aid. 

* Kneeling down beside the stranger, he gently unlocked his 
hands and l»thed his brow with the cool limpid water, while all the 
time he murmured words of holy consolation, till the horror and 
the darkness passed away, and Allan, weeping like a child, could 
recount his sorrowful tale. 

* The moon was high and bright now, when he had finished. 
But the kind friend who had consoled him did not suffer' his be- 
nevolence to rest here, but when he had poured in the oil and wine 
of sympathy, and had prayed and wept with him, he took him to 
liis own house and cared for him. 

* It was the Vicar of Brigham who had befriended him — a man 
celebrated for miles round for his eccentricity and devoted piety. 
Allan, i.ideed, had reason to bless his name, during the many days 
that he watched and tended him, till the overwrought mind and 
body were restored, and he could look round again, and think what 
was now to be done. 

* Then again his new friend came to his aid, and together they 
set on foot all possible, inquiries after the lost Lucy and her child 
(for Allan now knew that he had one), but though they soon learnt 
the sad particulars of her long and terrible illness, nothing further 
was laiO¥m than that she had left the ioyjtv oivt es«w\\v% ^^ V^^sx^ 
marying hu cbildt and looking wan and ViV, axvd x^\\^Qit<^'^^^^^ 
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said to her neighbours that she had gone to live with an atm^ and 
that it was a good riddance of them both. 

' Now of this aunt Allan knew nothing, and though Mr. Priestly 
did everything in his power to further the search, it was all in vain, 
and Allan said, weariedlv, at last, that it was time that he should go 
into the world again and work for himself. 

' But the vicar would not give him up so readily. He had dis- 
covered that he was a man of excellent education and intelligent 
parts, and he secured his services as courier to a wealthy £Eunily in 
the neighbourhood, just starting for Rome ; the change of employ- 
ment and scene, he thought, would be good for his shattered 
nerves, and in his absence he would still prosecute all possible in- 
quiries. 

* Allan was very loath to accept this offer, but his pension was 
small, and bread hard to win, and hope was dying out, so he let 
himself be persuaded into undertaking the office, and late in the 
autumn he left England. 

*' The rapid travelling, the varied scenes and excitement of the 
journey, worked some good to Allan, and all went on smoothly, 
lx)th employers and employed being mutually well pleased, till, in 
an unlucky moment, at an inn at Lucerne, as Allan was settling 
some score with the host, a voice from a travelling chariot, just 
starting from the door, called out impatiently for Lucy to be quick ; 
and Allan, straining his eyes in the sunlight, caught sight of a blue 
veil and some golden curls floating under it, and in a moment he 
had seized the idea that it was Lucy herself 

* Nothing would do now, but he must follow that carriage, and 
despite the remonstrances and anger of his master, thus suddenly 
bereft of a most valuable courier, Allan, mad with impatience, had 
taken his leave, and was posting rapidly among the Swiss lakes, till 
his money was exhausted, and he arrived one burning night at the 
little inn where Herwald and Marion Vivian had found him, raging 
with disappointment at discovering that it was not his Lucy at all, 
but a pretty English girl, travelling with her father, and with a 
return of the old fever upon him. 

* The rest,* finished Herwald, * you know ; he has never left me 
smce. Together we have done what human wisdom could devise 
in our search after Lucy, but all in vain, for while we explored 
England, she, poor lassie, had escaped over the border.' 

It was such a pitiful tale in all its bearings, that it really was a 
relief when Herwald had finished it, and the first moment that I 
could, I left the room to breathe freely by mysel£ 

The door of the Oak parlour stood open as I passed. I could 

see Lucy on the window-seat in her soft French gray and new blue 

ribbons, while Allan sat beside her, watching the nimble little 

hngers as they flew over her work, while Hennie lay on a pillow 

<m the rug, playing with his clockwork mouse, the kitten purring 

aleepily near him ; and pleasanter than mu^c ^^ii^ \x \o \u»»x >^ 
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kngli with which Allan hailed every now and then some quaint 
speech of his crippled boy. 

* Come and play, father — come and play/ was Hennie's constant 
entreaty, and Allan was rising at last, more in compliance with 
Lucy's soft pleading eyes, when Herwald's peremptory voice was 
heard calling impatiently, ' Allan ! Allan ! ' 

' I am coming, sir,' answered Allan, and then as he passed me 
lingering on the stiair, he turned and smiled. 

What a bright, happy smile it was ! it seemed to light up the 
whole fecc, while all the grave stem lines of suffering were suddenly 
smoothed away. Already he was becoming a changed man under 
tiie mfluence of his new-found treasures. 

Lucy sat and sang to herself as I went in and played with 
Hennie. And presently Allan came back with a pleased excited 
look on his face, and took his seat by his wife again. 

* Ah, Lucy, our good things are never to end. What fresh hap- 
piness do you think is in store for us ?' 

* Nay,' answered Lucy, * how can I tell ? Have I not more than 
I know how to be^r already?' and the hand that always now 
seemed fluttering towards him like a little dove, rested lovingly on 
his shoulder. 

* Not more than we know how to be grateful for, I hope,' he 
answered, reverently. * But listen to me, my precious wife, for this 
is certainly good news ; what do you think my generous master and 
friend has offered me ?' 

' Not Holly-bush farm, Allan ?* said-I, as I drew near the little 
group. 

* Yes,* cried Allan, with sparkling eyes, and he pressed Lucy 
closer to him. * Yes, Holly-bush farm ; and so the poor soldier 
will be able to offer his darling a better home even than the one he 
took her from.' 

* Better than Pear-tree farm, Allan ? — oh, surely not better than 
that' 

*Ay, even than that — for HoUy-bush is a great place, with a 
handsome white dwelling-house and with a dairy that will hold a 
hundred pans ; and then the garden, Lucy, with its arbours and 
jDse-bushes and bee-hives, and a real fountain for Hennie to splash 
in, and with a long green orchard running half round it — ^why are 
you crying, love?' as she clasped his neck in an ecstasy of joy. 

* Because we are too happy — too happy, Allan. Think of you and 
me and Hennie living in a place like that all our lives. Oh, how 
good, how kind Mr. Delorme is ! ' 

* Indeed he is ; and not the least of my pleasure is, that I shall 
still be near him, and shall be the life-long tenant of the man whom 
I most love and respect in the world ; it is a great boon to accept 
from any one, but somehow I do not mind being beholden to him ; 
for he has been as much my benefaictot ^s ^v%*&^^2i^^V£^\^i^v^ 
yaaJ 
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After that I went away and heatd all that Herwald had to say 
on the subject 

He and Dudley were full of it — and it was arranged between 
them that after a week or two Allan was to go down with Herwald^ 
and see that everything was put in order for the little mistress. 
Duncan the bailiff and Mrs. Arundel were to get everything in 
readiness, and Herwald and Allan were only to see for themselves 
that all was fitly done. 

They would both be back in a couple of days or so ; and then 
Allan and his wife and child were to bid good-bye to Sunnyside 
and take possession of their new home. 

So when the snow was gone and the days grew clear and long, 
we gathered in the hall one mild February morning to say good-bye 
to Lucy and Hennie. 

The sweet face looked sad enough for the moment, and the blue 
eyes trembled with tears as Lucy clung to me with blessings and 
adieus ; and the tears became general when Allan came down- 
stairs with his boy safely couched in his plaid — Hennie, his eyes 
red with crying, and the kitten held firmly m his small tliin hands. 

* Good-bye, Miss Nell,' said the little creature ; * don't cry when 
Fm gone, and write and tell me if poor Titt/s mother mews after 
her when she finds her bed empty.' 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



•The world goes up 
And the world goes down. 
And the sumhine follows the xaia i 
And yesterday's smiles 



And yesterday** tears 
Can never come back agaiiit 

Sweet friend, 
Can never come back again.'— ^«m. 



And in those days Sunnyside was divided by faction. There was 
the open feud of the Cameron and Mortimer, and the greater but 
no less deadly one of the Mortimer and Delorme ; the apple of 
discord had been flung into our litde southern nest, and a whale 
world of discomfort was the result 

A large infusion of northern pride and the leaven of a tyrannical 
irony warmed up the Mortimer blood ; till Louie's slow placidity 
took fire, and Bruce, ever a man of mettle, was ready to do battle 
to the death ; and in those days, Sunnyside was haroly the abode 
of peace that it might have been. 

And this was how it came to pass. 

When the excitement at Lucy's and Allan's happy reunion had 
a little subsided, and the novelty of Herwald's arrival worn oi^ and 
the usual every-day life resumed^ then it was found that some alien 
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influence was at work, and provocative aggression, followed by 
open hostility, became the order of the day ; and of this alien influ- 
ence Katie Cameron was prime leader and chief. 

During Christmas-day the truce had been fairly observed 
between her and Bruce ; but the very next morning Bruce had 
sinned with an error of judgment, had been reproved, and turned 
restive in consequence, and Katie had then and there flared up a 
crimson flag of assault, and becoming all of a sudden morally deaf 
and dumb, drove her aggrieved adversary straight into the Thornton 
fastnesses. 

It was the very matter and manner of his revenge that was so 
grievous to our high-spirited Katie ; for with the unerring instincts 
of an honest heart, she had taken a strong personal dislike to the 
two giddy heads of Belle and Ada ; the mere sight of the blue 
bonnets and the long fair curls was sufficient to drive her into one 
of her tantrums, and woe then to the Bruce if he crossed her path. 

Dudley said it was as good as a play to watch them both, but 
with this I could hardly agree. I could not bear to see the bright 
flonsie fece so often downcast ; and provoking as were her wilful 
curves and still more wilful tongue, I could not help taking her 
part, for I knew that feminine weakness and unconscious suffering 
lay at the root of all the waywardness ; and in my opinion Bruce 
was very hard on her. 

Of course it was her own fault If she had treated him well 
from the first, he would have been the old frank Bruce of his boy- 
hood, but she had never done so ; she had mocked at his dandyism, 
indolence, and assumption of dignity, and goaded him by her 
punjrent satire ; her whole manner was so indifferent to him com- 
pared with the warm cordiality that she extended to Dudley and 
Hf-rwald, that it was hardly a wonder that he did turn restive at 
last, and go where sweeter smiles and more flattering attentions 
were lavished upon him ; and then it was — when Katie suffered. 

Then, when she saw him going off, and knew that she had really 
wounded him, and yet was too proud to call him back, though a 
word or smile had been sufficient ; when she watched him saunter 
down the lane, with Ada's dainty little flower-knot in his coat and 
a careless whistle on his lips, then it was that her face took those 
sorrowful curves, and the brightness of her eye was dimmed, but 
only for a moment, and then pride came to her rescue, and the 
smothered sigh was lost in a jest or bandied repartee with H»- 
wald. 

On such occasions her resentment was strong, and no reconciling 
word rr smile greeted the culprit on his return ; but as these little 
feuds were not suffered to mar the harmony of the evening circle, 
and were only betrayed by the uneasy glint in the eye and the tell- 
tale suffusion of blood to cheek and brow, by silence and a strict 
avoidance of the other, we thought it best not to interfere, but to let 
diir Scotch bantam have her way* 
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But there were times when Bruce went too far, or Katie's proud 
Q>irit was too deeply stung ; and when this was the case, we always 
loiew what would happen— that, be the day what it might, hail, 
snow, rain, or piercing sleet, she would presently appear wrapped 
in the folds of her scaiiet plaid, or a long gray water-proof cloak, 
Louie's charity basket slung on her arm, and bound for some 
wretched out-lying district some three or four miles off, to reach 
which she must wade ankle-deep in snowy slush or miry clay, where 
Btiles of fabulous height must be encountered and not unfrequently 
a five-barred gate beside. 

But these obstacles were nothing to Katie in these wilful moods 
of hers ; and it was^ soon found that all argument and opposition 
were worse than useless. In vain would Herwald jest from his 
cosy nook in the chimney-comer, and protest that she was no 
Romanist or High-church Ritualist to believe that such meritorious 
works should secure her saving reward ; or Dudley remonstrate 
with her gravely as with a sister, or Nellie herself put a daring foot 
against £e door — she would listen to none of us, and it was soon 
fdt by all that it was better to leave her alone to her own wayward 
will 

Sometimes as the afternoon closed in dim and gray, Bruce 
would come in looking subdued and penitent, and cast a swift sly 

fiance at Katie's empty chair, but he never asked after her, unless 
were alone, and then only in the way of protest and with an angry 
denunciation against us for suffering her to go such fooFs gait But 
if the weather were more inclement than usual, the twilight stealing 
on dark and chill, or the snow-flakes falling fast upon the frozen 
ground, and still she did not return, he would pace up and down the 
room with a glower on his face and his step full of uneasiness, go ^o 
the hall door and look out and watch down the lane, and presently 
start off to stride patiently over ploughed fields and through clayey 
lanes, till he came upon her, footsore and weary, plodding through 
the snow. 

And then, just as we sat down to the lighted tea-table— :Dudley 
often with an annoyed speech at what he termed these tiresome 
escapades, and Herwald with mock gravity relating how some 
clown in fustian would stumble upon them in the early morning, 
lost in the snowdrift, lying dead as the children in the wood, with 
the basket between them — they would suddenly appear powdered 
with snow-flakes and bespattered with mud, Katie with a bloom 
that shamed our fire-warmed faces, and Bruce looking radiantly 
bright 

And all the evening Katie's eyes would look tender and true, 
and her sweet bird voice trill joyously out, while Bruce's face would 
wear its bashful happy glow, and all would be harmony and peace. 

On those occasions the dainty little flower-knot that Bruce had 
worn with such open pride all day invariably found its way under 
t2ie grate, where it perished ignominiously^ singed to the deatli | 
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a see how Katie instantly detected its absei 
and how t!ie bent face sparkled blithely over her work. 

So much for the Caineron feud, which was harmless 
whole, if not amusing, and carried its Finis legibly written on ttie 
standard of each hostile force, but the Delorme gave me greater 



thS 



' Herwald,' I said, one afternoon, as we were alone together, 
'Hcrwatd, 1 want to speak to you.' 

He was sitting opposite me, with bis arms folded over an open 
book, whose edges he was crumpling sorely, and his face, in its 
thoughtful abstraction, looked three ports sad and wholly grave- 
Louie had just left us ; sbc had been taking her first lesson on 
Tennyson, and had received her dismissal from her young tutor 
some tea minutes before, a dismissal more graciously received than 
awarded. 

The lesson had commenced auspiciously; theday was dull, and 
no visitors likely to call, and Louie had tlicrcfore obeyed her sun> 
mons to the drawing-room with right good humour and ala<;rity, 
had settled herself with less re^rd than usual to the ample flowing 
of her skirts, and had consented to turn a serene eye on the open 
page before her- 

Id five minutes Herwald had forgotten himself and her and the 
world beside, as be wandered through the mases of melodious 
riiythm, and the falthhil reasonings of love ; and his whole voice 
trembled on his lips, when he was suddenly and unplcasingly re- 
called to the outer li/e, for Louie yawned. 

Yes, Louie yawned, and lierwald frowned, and Nellie, that 
most artful of peace-makers, said blandly — 

' How beautiful, Herwald, I never heard you read so well beforej, 
pray go on." M 

Herwald muttered something impatiently, but went on notwitI|^| 
sunjing, but his voice lost its rich cadence and became measurc^H 
and monotonous ; and Luuie yawned again. ^^| 

1 shook my head at her, and looked entreatingly ; but her eyes 
were becoming sleepily round and opaquely blue — a third time,and 
Herwakl closed the book. 

'Vou are dismissed, Miss Louisn ; a thousand pardons for ths 
prolonged weariness that 1 have caused you ; please consider tl 
first and last lesson at an end' 

Louie turned hn- dreamy eyes on him with a slow p 

' Thank you so much — I am sure you read very nicely— but I 
;^ree with you, that half an hour of that moniitonous 
firient at a time. Pray tell me what hour will be mot 
to you lo-niorrow ; if 1 am not too much engaged, I will beat yi 
OOmmand. Only do tead a little louder next time, for your I 
vnioe and the diisk together has made me quite sleepy ; I ilutik J 
nuu have % oap on my own mh. Good-bye^ Mr. Tutor. '^*~ 
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your chair b on my dress/ and two delicate little folds crossed 
Louie's forehead. The only time she ever came near a frown was 
when any one thus ruthlessly trampled her train. ^ Oh^ you careless 
boy, you have torn the crape.' 

* Have I ? ' he replied, laying a forefinger on the fragment he 
had ravelled out ; * I am very sorry for it, Miss Louie ; but such 
tears as these can be fitly repaired by your nimble fingers ; it is 
only the rents of hurt pride and wounded esteem that you will find 
very hard to patch up one of these days,' and he smiled coldly, and 
let her ga 

* What a character you are, Herwald,' laughed Louie, as she 
sailed away ; * quite a well-bound edition of proverbial philosophy ; 
but you are too clever for me, or rather, I am too stupid for you — 
go and talk to Nellie.' 

But Herwald did nothing of the kind, only settled himself to 
his musing with averted eyes, and when I addressed him by name, 
merely looked up vacantly and did not answer. 

* Herwald, I want to talk to you.' 

' Oh, did you speak, NeUie? I was in a brown study, and did 
not hear you before, I am afraid. What a raw gusty afternoon it 
is ; if the snow would but hold off a little, I would go down and 
meet Dudley. By-the-bye, Where's Katie ? * 

* Down at Stony Cleft ; she has gone to visit old Cobbler Chub- 
bins for Louie ; litde Bill, the youngest, is sick, and the mother is 
down with the rheumatism ; she started o£f well laden with bottles 
and bags an hour ago. Hal pleaded hard to go with her, but Dudley 
said, it was not fit' 

' Fit ! — what a crazy lass it is ; she will come by a snowy death 
one of these days, and then Bruce will marry Ada.' 
'Heaven forbid !' I ejaculated. 

* Why, I see no harm in the girl, she has a pretty face, and is 
very good natured ; and that is all a man like Bruce ever asks for. 
Kitty is too much of a termagant for him to manage ; though, if I 
were he ^ 

* Well, Herwald, whafwould happen then ?' 

* Why, the curls might go to Jericho, and I would marry Katie 
to-morrow ; ay, in spite of her sauciness and vixen's tongue, I 
would ; for a better and bonnier lass never lived on this side Jordan. 
One does not meet with angels now-a-days ; and, mark my word, 
Nellie, it is my belief, you could not find a sweeter or more whole- 
some nature than hers if you were to search from here to Tweed. 
It is ill judging her now, when the girl is sore and suffering, and 
would fain be a help-meet for an Adonis ; what a queerly-assorted 
couple they will make one of these days.* 

* You think, then, that it will come to that?' 

* Think — ^are you blind or bewitched, NeUa mia, that you cannot 
read aright all this pretty plaguery and riot ; or, are you so much 
above yova wvxm that you do not UDderstand these tempestuous 
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devices and alternate seasons of storm and calm ? If you were a 
philosopher, you would know that such a wild colt from the High- 
knds could never be broken in without plenty of trouble, and by a 
practised hand, and Bruce is not good at such things ; he has too 
much vanity and personality ; and so she frets at the weak curb he 
imposes, and rears and grows rampant at his lightest lash I crave 
your pardon, but one of these days I shall tell Bruce he is an idiot, 
and does not understand a woman in the least ; what is the use of 
perpetually arousing her jealousy, and then making foolish amends ? 
lie must be firm, and take her by storm, as it were. 

* You think, then, the fault lies with him ? ' 

* The fault of mismanagement and want of decision, but I think 
she is a little vixen to him, Nell ; one of those girls who drive a man 
crazy before marriage, and are like lambs afterwards, model wives, 
in fact But don't trouble your head about them ; one of these days, 
when she has irritated his vanity, spurred up his indolence, and 
driven his dignity to the winds, he will turn round upon her, and 
like the Bruce of old, conquer and take captive in a breath.' 

'Will the course of true love never run smooth?' I sighed. 
*Alas, poor Kitty ; but Herwald, it was not of her that I wanted to 
speak, but of yourselfl Oh, you cannot think how bitterly you have 
disappointed me.' 

* I ! ' he exclaimed, in surprise, * I hope you are joking, Nellie ; ' 
and he sat down on the rug at my feet in company with Max, and 
fixed his eyes reproachfully on my face. * Ah, I see you are not 
serious, you have a littie smile just dimpling one corner of your 
mouth ; I half believed 1 was coming in for a regular lecture.' 

* Don't flatter yourself that you will wholly escape one,' I replied ; 
' I have been wanting an hour's quiet talk with you these three days, 
and you see the Fates and the snowy day are in my favour, and 
now you cannot escape.' 

' All right,' he returned, caressing Max's head, as it rested itself 
on his knee, * all right, fire away, only don't be surprised il I go to 
sleep in the middle, like Louie.' 

I caught at the name 

* There, you have introduced the topic yoursel£ It was of her 
that I wished to speak to you. Oh, Herwald, it is very sad for me 
to see that you do not like my sister.' 

He started and pushed the dog from him rather impatiently, 
but did not answer. 

* It was bad enough,' I continued, *to feel that there was strong 
prejudice against her before you met ; but I thought that after a day 
or two, when you saw how we loved and trusted her, that such an 
unfavourable impression might wear off. I know that her first 
words to you were indifferent, and not flattering, but I hoped you 
would make excuse for that too ; and since then slie has treated 
you well in her own way, and striven hard to yield you the revereaoe 
you exaa from those who know you,' 
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* I exact/ he returned, hotly ; ' I exact, Nellie?* 

' Yes, exact — not by manner and word of mouth, but by the 
dignity of your manhood, by the very strength and power of your 
intellect, a power that has made itself felt in her somewhat dense 
nature, and in spite of * 

I hesitated for a fit word. 

' In spite of my want of stature and air of extreme youth,' he 
went on calmly ; * why do I look so absurdly young, I wonder ? you 
heard her call me a boy just now ; I don't fancy Dudley would mind 
such a trifle one jot-^ rather like it, in fact ; — ^but it grates on me 
somehow, perhaps in the tone more than in the words. I dare say 
I do look very much the boy to her, but no one ever called me so 
before ; and,' he continued, with an uneasy laugh, ' it hurts my 
touchy dignity.' 

* 1 know it does, she has the unhappy knack of doing that very 
often ; but when you know it is not meant, can you not forgive her 
tisose little speeches, hard as they are to bear ?' 

^ Do ^ou think, then, that 1 treat her so badly V he inquired in 
a low voice. 

* My dear Herwald, no ; how can you imagine such a thing ? I 
don't believe you could treat any one badly, man, woman, or child ; 
what I mean is this, that were Louie other than herself, she must 
have fdt herself sorely hurt at the contrast in your manner to us 
two ; such warmth of cordiality to the one, such frigid politeness to 
the othen' 

* I can't help that,' he answered hurriedly ; ' would you have me 
behave coldly to my friend ? ' 

' No, indeed ; but, Herwald, she would be your good friend toOj 
if you would suffer her.' 

He shook his head. 

' I tell you she would, if you did not repulse her by the sternness 
and austerity of your manner. In her heart I am convinced she 
has a great esteem for you.' 

' I do not think it, Nell ; because you are partial yourself, yo« 
imagine every one else must be so too ; there is not a greater 
mistake in the world. But of one thing I am assured, that if I have 
erred by reticence, at least I have shown no want of courtesy or 
kindness.' 

*No, if by courtesy you mean the decorous punctilio of etiquette, 
on which you pride yourself, like a high-bred gentleman as you are. 
I know that you treat us like queens, rising when we rise, and 
setting open the door for us to sweep through, placing footstools 
and listening with inclined head ; why, Louie herself said that you 
spoiled us for the society of other young men.' 

* Did she say that ? ' 

' Yes, indeed she did, that, and much more too, only I won't 
make you vain ; and now, Herwald, promise tne that you will bo 
more cordial to her in future.' 
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*I cannot,' b« answered, flu^liing up ; 'she treats me tike n boy, 

dte insults roy pride with her placid insolence, she redaccs me to m. 
cipher by the very grandeur and majesty of her womanhood ; I — t, 
Delormc, who never feared woman's smiles or Irowns beiorc — not 
that 1 do fear hers, only she lortures my vanity, she robs me of my 
pt^ce. 1 am accustunted to the world's approbation, Nellie, and lo 
■ certain sense of power and dignity, and it does not please :ae to 
be annihilated ' 

'You annihilated I' I cxdaimed, 'you, who have borne her 
most provoking ipecches so patiently ; you, who have reduced her 
to a grieved silence by the very sternness of your eye and voice ; 
you, whom she ceases to allure, bccmse you have tnui:ht her to 
distrust ber own powers ; you are smning now, if you like, by the 
error of a mock modesty, or else you are strangely blind lo your 
own merits.' 

'J never was berore,' he answered bitterly j 'perhaps soch 
humiliation is E;ood for me ; it has shown me, at legist, that tha 
basis of my character is talse pride and an orcrweening selC- 

' It has shown yon nothing of the kind. Do be sensible, 
Herwald, and not look at things from such a n>orbid poinrof view. 
You are angry with Louie, grand lovcable creature as she is, because 
she hiis ih«;irted you this afternoon.' 

'No indeed,' he answered eagerly, 'it is not that j I am speaking 
of the way she treats me always ; you must have noticed her 
manner yourself 

' She does nnt treat you worse than others ; she always doei 
Tictimise ber adorers' 

' Perhaps so,' he replied coldly ; and as he tpohe, the ddints 
imsirils qutveied in tltcir pride ; ' but you know I never aspired to 
the honour of being elected into those favoured ranks.' 

' Exactly, and that is why Queen Loo pronounces you such nn 
unsolved enigma ; she can't understand yon- bad taste in not 
adoring her- Vou must forgive our rapticious be;iuly, Herwnld, 
and remember she is the spoiled darling of the house. Why, I 
myself often think it hard thai you so cooBtantly refuse her innocent 
requests." 

' Her requests ! her commands yon mean— commands which if 
obeyed would lead to otiier and move dangerous on« still. I>on'f 
look at me so reproachfully, Nellie ; your rebukes fall on flieriw ' 
ground, for I have already learnt to distrust her loo mudt liet- 

Elronising tone I can and must bear, but I will never be a slave tft 
r caprices. If she wants any one to minister to ber prcltv whints 
and fancies, she must go to others more servile and more willing to 
•bw.' 

' If 1 were to give you a new name,' I remarked, jestingly, ' f 
■honld call yoa Herwsld the Ftitit Honn.' 

•No^ you would not,' he ansvrerod, all ai oik« melting l&Ulfl 
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smile 80 sweet and true, that all the hard proud curves in his face 
lessened and disappeared, ' you %/ould not, for I have never been 
flinty to you. Exacting as I am, there's not a whim or fancy of 
yours, Nella mia, to which I would not gladly submit, no homage 
too great for me to yield, no token of friendship too strong for me 
to bestow. If you were to demau J my neck this minute as resting- 
place for that pretty foot, vou should have it gladly> and everything 
else too that might prove now dearly 1 love my adopted sister.' 

' Even if she called you her own poor boy,' I replied^ laughing 
away the tears that were ready to start 

'Yes, even then ; 1 don^ mind it from you a bit, it seems natural 
and right — nay, I will go further, Nellie ; for notwithstanding all 
that I have said, I will try to behave more cordially to your sister ; 
and will do it for your sake, though it should cost me ever so great 
an effort* 

*' And you will lay aside that absurd prefix, and call her Louie ; 
do, Herwald, it does vex me so to hear it' 

' Vex you 1' he answered sadly ; 'why, it is a trifle at which to 
take umbrage at, but it shall be as you wish.' 

As- he uttered the last word, the door opened and Louie walked 
in. I think Herwald recognised the step, and the slow rustle of the 
silken skirt across the floor, but he kept his eyes fixed- on the fire, 
and never moved till she came up and stood behind him. 

A softened mood was on her, for her eyes were full of a slumbrous 
beauty, and she held her white hands passively folded before her, 
and when she spoke the rare gentleness of her tone made Herwald 
start 

* I am afraid I vexed you this afternoon, Herwald, by seeming 
so little interested in what you read ; it struck me suddenly as I lay 
dreaming in the twilight, that you must have thought me very 
ungracious.' 

He had risen to his feet as she began to speak, and stood lean- 
ing against the mantelpiece with his hand half shading his eyes, 
but he did not answer har immediately, till she had repeated her 
question. 

' Did I vex you ? please, tell me frankly.' 

* A little, Louie ; but it is of no consequence.' 

' It is of great consequence to me,' she returned, 'if I have been 
unfortunate enough to offend my brother's friend ; but I will not 
believe that I have, since you can call me, of your own accord, by 
my rightful name. I have never yet heard Louie from your lips 
before. How is it, Herwald, that we so completely fail to under- 
stand each other ? ' • 

' I understand you well enough,' he replied ; 'there is no need to 
increase my knowledge. I know you to the full, as well as if I had 
)lived with you all my life.' 

'Then if it be so,' she returned, rather bewildered, 'why can we 
Jiot be better friends ? Nellie tells me that it is my Caulti and that I 
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ally kortii^ you by my cateless speeches. la h di 
tliat mues you so abrnpi and stem in your niuimcr to mei 1( 
»ciy stTsngE, for no one vras ever siem to me before,' and the ft 
tacx flushed distiessedly. 

Poor Queen Loo, her sceptre was roughly handled just tww t 
daring subject was wresting It from her grasp* Ab I lor aL tiis boyu 
looks, Louie had found her match at last. 

HerwaJd remained silent. 

'1 bale tbese feuds,' said indolent loving Loo. 'If I hai 
erred I will willingly sue for your paixlon ; but 1 caDn<M see In what 
have done amiss ; — perhaps my faulty humours trouble you j bull 
least we can have peace.' 

'Assuredly,' be answered, coldly. 

' Not while you look and speak like that How prond yoa M 
Herwald — prouder than all my pride and vanity put totjethar; )ni 
I like you in spite of it, and 1 would willingly be your fnend, if yg 
would let mc. Speak, Hetwald — may we nal be friends?' " 

So sweetly sued by smile and outstretched hand, all Hervrahl 
haughty vapours fell from bini like a cloak, und far [he first tin 
since he h^d entered Suimyside he pressed her hand w^innly, whU 
liis eyes beamed full on her with perfect benignily and CooU-wilL 

' You have well said,' he answered brightly ; 'I, too, uin a loVI 
of peace. Yes, we will be friends,' , 

' And you will not laugh at me, because I am not so clever ■ 
Nellie, and cannot appreciate things as she does f ' 

' Laugh at you 1' exclaimed our poor Quiiote, drooping his heat 
' surely 1 have never so foigolten your dignity, or mine, as thi 
wouU lead me to imply.' 

'And you witlaot satirise trifles?' she continued, without heM 
ing his speech, ' trifles which may appear foUy to you, but which g. 
&rto make me. happy. Yoti must be lenient, Herwald, In your 
judgment of me— not because 1 am more fduhy than others, but 
because I am more independent, and caauot brook reproof, and 
hitherto even your silence has reproved me.' 

' 1 will be more careful in future,' he responded, humbly ; ' 1 am 
■oiry to have grieved you,' 

'Ail hard biting comments do grieve me, though people think 1 
»tn as slow to fi»l as to take notice of them ; but now you w" 
know better. Do you re*lly think 1 Imvc so many faults, HctW" " 

' Do yo« wid) me to reply truthfully?" 

* Of course— as one friend should answer another.' 

'Then I think you have; but they are all suth as can easUyS 
cured, especially by such a will as lies dormant within you ; if y~ 
would but exercise that patiently and pcrsevcringly, they might a 
be got rid of.' 

Louie opened her eyes wide, and laughed uucfly. 

■•I know wHieK to come ftw complitncnis. Nner mind, it H 
change to hear the initb and nothing but it } I gel plen^ of natUf 
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even at hom^ and when I want a wholesome bitter to counteract 
its bad influence, I can come to you ; but, like the rest of my 
mentors, I shall soon tire you out, as I have Dudley and Nellie. — 
Nell, you naughty child, why do you not speak, after I have been 
keeping my promise so fiEuthfully too? Every night this week, 
Herwald, she has been begging and praying me to say all this to 
you, but I have never felt inclined, till I woke up from my nap this 
afternoon, and remembered how rude I had be^n ; and now I am 
tired again ; it is dreadfully slow trying to be good. One thing 
more : you will resume " In Memoriam *' to-morrow.* 

Herwald answered with alacrity that he would. 

* And if I get sleepy again you won*t be cross ? Come, that is 
being a friend in earnest How warm and cozy the rug looks in the 
firelight Reach me that screen, Nell, and I will sit and bask in it 
a little, till it is time to dress for tea. Fancy Katie being out in the 
snow at this hour. I hope Bnlce has the heart to go out in search 
of her. What a strange uncanny thing it is !* And then as she sat 
with her head against my knee, she sang softly to herself that 
sweetest of all Scotch ballads — 

'Oil, wert thou Sn the cstuld blast 

On yonder lea, on ytmder lea ; 
Ify plaidie to the angry airt, 

rd shelter thee, I'd shelter thMb 
Or did misfortune's bitter storms 

Around thee blaw, around thee bllM^ 
Thy bield should be my bosom, 

"To share it a', to share it aV 

*Go on,* exclaimed Herwald eagerly, as her voice sanlc at the 
end of the first stanza ; ' oh, do go on. Nothing is so bewitching to 
me as singing in the twilight ;' and Louie went on* 

•Or were I m the wildest waste. 

Sae Uack and bare, sae black and faai% 
Tbe desert were a paradise 

If thou wen there, if thou wert therOb 
Or were I monarch of the globe, 

Wi' Uiee to reign, wi' the^ to retgi^ 
The brightest jewel in my crown 

Wad be ray Queen, wad be my Qo^oi.* 

*I wonder if these are Bruce*s thoughts to-night, Ndl?* 

Mf they be, he will never translate t^eoi into such poedcal 
language,' returned Herwald ; and then, at his request^ Louie sang 
him one or two more songs, of the same character, to which he 
listened with a delight that for the first time he did not strive to 
conceaL 

And then they fell into a discussion on the comparative merits 
of English and Scotch ballads, and were alike regretful when the 
entrance of Dudley and the boys broke up the fireside tria 

Herwald's face looked radiant enough, when he made his 
pntrance into the lamp-lighted rooxny and Dudley was not slow to 
comment on the changa 
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Tranquilly the evening wore to its close ; but before we had 
retired for the night, Louie had laid one of her laiy whimsical 
commands on llerwald, and. Henvald had then and there quietly 
declined to obey. 

' Oh, Herwald,' she beg^n, in her old peremptory way, ' you tire- 
sbitie— ' but Herwald flashed such a look upon her, that she llioughl 
better of it. and g-avc him her hand with a little deprecatory laugh, 
■« she baxle htm good-night 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

IVmn cm IcB Quly surmount Ibcir coquetiy iliaii Ihiai putioni.'— £ii Xtchifm 

FOK a long lime things went on very well with Herwald and Lonie. 
Both Iiad eaten plentifully of the forbidden fruit — to wit, the apple 
of discoid i and neither had found its llavour pleasant to the palate. 
By CQulual consent, therefore, they promised to bear and forbear, 
and by llie exercise of a disused patience harmonious relations 
were [reserved. 

The slight eObrt that it had cost Louie to effect this under- 
standing was amply repaid to her \ for she reaped golden harvests 
from Hetwald's sweei disposition and readiness to make amends. 
He was always seeking now how to give her pleasure, and the 
strength of this new friendship was such, that it eseited universe 
comment and not-always-to-bc-concealed surprise. 

Sternly as he had reprobated all attempts on Louie's part to 
subjugate and make him her slave, he now by a voluntary aa of 
will placed liimself at h» disposal ; and though he still refused to 
submit to any weak iandes or caprices, and would ai^e with her 
on the absurdity of her faults till all marwelled at his boldness, yet 
in his heart he was her faithful subject, and was assuredly paying 
homage tu the woman, even while he was quietly uncrowning the 
(|ueen. 

This mixture of haughty independence and chivalrous courtesy 
was a great aitiaciiin to our Leo ; it at once repelled and allured 
her ; its novelty gave icst to her daily life ; and, above all, it 
invested Herwald with a certain halo of reverence and reserve, 
which bis own merits could never hai-e gained for him. 

He was generous too ; unasked, he drew forth from the store- 
bouse of his talents things new and old for her use ; and. const!' 
tulia^ himself her master, set vigorously to work to deveiope iha 
Bn£iushcd mind, and lend grace to bcr varied eflbrts. 

Louie had great abilities, but was loo idle and pleasure-lot 
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to cultivate them ; and while she attempted many things, accom- 
plished none ; music, painting, Italian, were all taken up and 
abandoned just as the fancy seized her, and her portfolio of un- 
finished drawings suoke volumes of the graceful but indolent hand 
that had sketched them. 

This fault of incompleteness was a great eye-sore to Herwald, 
and he laboured patiently to eradicate it ; day by day he strove to 
rouse her efforts, partly by flattering her vanity smd pardy by 
appealing to her sense. 

They were always together ; Louie could do nothing without 
him, and this sense of his necessity to her was very soothing to 
Herwald. In the morning they painted or illuminated, an occu- 
pation of which they were both very fond ; and in the afternoon he 
read Tennyson to her, taking care, however, that this reading should 
be very bncf, and should on no account be carried on in the dusk ; 
and though Louie still lounged at times, and put her screen omin- 
ously to her lips, yet no restless movement betrayed incipient 
drowsiness, or called up the frown to Hen\'ald's brow. 

Sometimes they diversified it with Dante or Tasso ; at such 
thnes Louie looked beautifully virtuous, as, armed with a large 
dictionary, which however she never used, she placidly listened 
while Herwald descended into the 'Inferno' for her, and brought up 
from thence grand and terrible things to confront her. 

The evenings, as usual, were devoted to music, and here too 
Herwald reigned paramount, as his great taste and unerring ear 
fitted him well as conductor of our amateur concerts. 

Under his care Louie's voice increased in power and beauty, till 
she herself naYvely confessed to him that he must have provided 
her with a new one, since she scarcely recognised her own tones. 

* 1 luive done better,' he replied, smiling, * for I have shown you 
the pow^r of your resources, and how to apply them" to the best 
[Hirpose \ by these means I have doubled your wealth. The wise 
ntxn, the miser, and the spendthrift, may be alike rich ; but the one 
iMMTds and the other is prodigal ; it is only the wise man who 
knows when to spend and when to withhold his hand.' 

*And which of these do I resemble, oh, my master?' cried 
Lewie, Uu^hingly. 

* The siKudlhrift, for you have wasted your substance and im- 

pm^shcd the riclxness of your voice by borrowed tones and 

W^ivtitcs *ftcr great effects. You cannot sing like Grisi, Louie — 

wto Hiltv then to try; and yet among amateur ballad singers 

IMmy would own you their queen.' 

Katt Tv^sc from Herwald, but Louie had worked well that 
im!k, wd he ^-ould not stint her of her due. 

\ifc \% wade up of alternate seasons of storm and calm, and no 

VRMLkvc\ eC peafie is granted to us here. Sunnyside in this did not 

1mIp.v (tc«a raereMrtkly homes^ happy as we esteemed it ; and one 

Mnte m irifcui vp to the iact that the last rift of snow had 
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aieTted from die lowlajida, and that the feud had broken out a^ain 
in a (resh place, and was raging fiercely. It happened in this wis& 

A few days previously, a large irruption of Goths and Vandals, 
■s Dudley irreverently lermcd the Thornton party, had made a i 
descent upon Sunnyside, and had with much |)ersuasion bidden tw J 
to a festive gathering at the Hermitage, an invitation that com* J 
Dienced with Dudley and went down to Halcot, whose wonderful 1 
performances on the drum and triangle had already gained hi[ii>fl 
■oime renown in the little musical world around us. 

' It is only a lamily party, and you must not disapptnnt u 
Ada,in that touchingly plaintive voice that she used uponocc 
'there is no one coming, is there, Eelle? except old Captain Wyattjil 
And Mr. Fitigerald of Fawly.' ' 

Mr, Fiugtrald of Fawly was a new name in the village, a 
l.ouie prickud up het ears curiously, and asked who he was, _ 
■unple question, hut one that made Ada simper and look foolish;'^ 
while hm sister replied, tossing her head, that he was a gentleman'^ 
they had met durinj; the London season ; and mamma had taken ag\ 
great fancy to him. and Dick had asked him down. He was of very 
good family, she believed, and awfully rich, and had a bcautifw 
phice down at Fawly. 

Thb and much more did Belle obligingly uifortn ub, while Adik 
played with her gloves, and glanced shyly under her eyelashes at 
£ruce \ and it was at once imderstood by us all, that Uruce was 
supposed at the HermiLige to be too long making up his mind aiuE 
coming to the point ; and that Mr. Fitzgerald of Fawly was to h^ ■ 
played against him on the evening in question. 

The girls were so pressing in their invitation, that e 
iii^>ossiUe, and at last It was arranged that all who cared should 
go i but when it came to the point, it was found that Nellie. th~* 
mveterate stay-^t-home, intended to devote the evening in wrill 
a long letter to MiUy, and thai Dudley would fain stop and hcljB 
herdoiti but not being rich in feminine wilea, or graceless eno 
to escape without fitting protest, he lud suddenly beihoughi hiir 
of some parish matters thai he wished to talk over with Mr. F-jjcr 
ton, and had gone down to the parsonage an bo<u before the oiheni 

So Louie and Katie, esconed by Herwald, Brace, and Halcot^ 
•ere the only ones ready to join the party. jr 

The little company, however, were in die finest humotir ; Herwalfi 
and Louie had been practising by themselves all day getting \ 
■olos and duets, and Bruce h:id been mimicking Belle to Katie, 
sending her into fits of laughter ; and if good looks and n; 
speeches could guarantee happiness, they were sure of a plea 

But the Fates [horrid old women !) had decreed otherwise, 
put a stumbling-block and stone of L-rfTence in ihe pcrion of M^ 
riuigcrald ut I^wly ; wliu, born uudci an uiiluvky star, w-ta dcati.uuf^ 
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to create nothing but confusion from tbe moment of his entrance t» 
his exit from the Hermitage drawing-room. 

This unfortunate sdon of the aristocracy, being blessed with a 
critical eye, no sooner perceived Louie entering the room, leaning 
on Herwald's arm, than be bore down on his hostess, glass in eye, 
and demanded in lispmg tones who that lovely woman could be. 

Of course there was nothing for it but to introduce him, which 
accordingly Mrs. Thornton did, with the best possible grace, and 
had the pleasure of seeing the longed-for son-in-law attach himself 
with graceful pertinacity to her guest for the rest of the evening. 

It was very hard, of course, but such accidents will happen in 
the best-regulated families, even with a manoeuvring mother at the 
head ; and especially was it hard for Ada to see the conquest of 
many a London ball snatched from her side in a moment, even 
though she preferred in her heart that rtiost dilatory of wooers, 
Bruce. There was nothing for it, however, but to submit — * grin 
and bear it,' as Dudley would have said, and make good her chances 
in the other quarter. 

In this fortune favoured hej, for Bruce, being nettled by a chance 
word Katie had let slip at the beginning of the evening, fell into 
the trap which Ada had laid for him, and in five mmntes more the 
curls were shaking over the rosy face, as foolish woitls and still 
more foolish flatteries were whispered into her willing ear. 

Ah, well might Katie shiver and tiim white and look impk)ringly 
into Herwald's eyes, as he came up to her comer, as if to ask him 
to take her away ; but for once she met with no response, for Her- 
wald's face looked dark and stem, as he drew himself up behind 
her chair with a lip that curled scornfully. 

Once only did Katie feel that she was understood, and that a 
silent sympathy was in his heart for her. Once, as she saw Bruce 
bend over some flowers that Ada was gathering for him in the con- 
servatory, and make believe to press them to his lips, an action 
that made Katie start and crimson with anger — did she feel a white- 
gloved hand laid gently on her arm, and a low voice whisper in 
her ear — 

' He is at his mad pranks to-night, but they all mean nothing, 
dear Kitty.' 

Half an hour later, as I was sitting dreaming over the fire, wait- 
ing for Dudley's ring, I was surprised to see Herwald make his ap- 
pearance with a gloomy face, and throw himself down in the chair 
opposite me. 

He had a headache, he said, and the lights and the music had 
increased it; so he had begged Mrs. Thornton to give him his 
congd and let him go ; he had not been ible to make himself agree* 
able, and so his room was better than his company. 

It was impossible to discredit the headache, for there were 
palpable signs of it in the contracted forehead and heavy black* 
ringed eyes ; but none the less did I know that outraged sensibility 
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orwnne mental suffering were at the bottom of it, and I determined 
that he should not make his escape from the room till he liad 
told me all 

So I stirred tlic fire and threw on another log, and wheeled 
up an easy-chair cluse to it, and gave him a cushion for his head, 
and then 1 ordered up tea ; and while it brewed talked cheerhilly 
to htm, til) the gloomy fie had passed and he could smiie and answer 
ine^ and then it all came out. 

He had had a miserable evening, he began, and everything had 
disgusted him ; he thought Mrs. Thornton a very under-bred person, 
and that she ought to be ashamed of herself Co have brought up 
her girls in the way she had ; that dark-eyed one, Belle, had beea 
flirting dreadfully with young Hazelwood. 

'My dear Herwald,' 1 remonstrated, 'she is engaged to him, 
tfaey are to be married in. the spring.' 

' Is she } well, it did not seem like it ; he looked far 
Loeie than he did at her ; 1 never saw a man stare sol' 

' Poor fellow ! ' 1 ejaculated. 

'Why so?' asked Herwald, lather savagely; 'you are always 
pitying somebody ;' and then when I told him the truth, that poor 
Harry had loved Louie for years, and had at last mode an offer la 
Belle in sheer desperation, he changed colour, and remained silen^ 
till a fresh question was put to him : ' How did Bruce behave ?' 

' Bruce ? Oh, be was disgusted with him, he never saw any. one 
behave so badly in his life, and for his part, if he were Katie, he 
would never speak to htm again ; he was playing with her and Ada 
khamefully ; it quite gave him the heart-ache to see the poor girl 
silting alone in the comer pulling to pieces the pretty little breast- 
knot of camellias and fern-leaves that Uruce had brought her home 
that evening, with pitiful eyes that looked as if they would hav^ 
brimmed over if they dared, ' 

* Realty he is more heartless than I thought him,' finished Hi 
wald, ' and, if I were Dudley, 1 would remonstrate seriously 
bim on his conduct' , 

' Dudley cannot," I returned, ' Bruce is too hot-tempered to tak* 
■ word from him, he would only become far more reckless than he 
b now. But come, Herwald. be frank with me, we are only beatinfc 
about the bush ; tttis is not what has given you a headache : — has 
Louie been up to her old tricks, flirting with Mr. Fitcgerald aul^ 
giving you the cold shoulder? You see you cannr' """ 
■nd you will be all the belter for talking it quiedy ov«_. 

Thus pressed, Herwald at last consented to come to the poi 
tnd show where the secret sting lay. 

I( was true, Louie had Hirteif all the evening with Mr. Fitigerali 
fatit as he had known from the Arse thai she was a flirt, and alwa] 
would amuse herself m this manner, he had thought Utile about 
So when Mr. Fitzgerald mado hi* way up to the couch, and faui 
over it for an hour, laughing and whispchiig with her, he bad ' ' 
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it as a matter of course ; the only thing that surprised him wafl^ 
that she could be pleased with the attentions of such a man as that, 
with his lisping voice and insufferable conceit ; and yet she had 
smiled and seemed to like him. 

* In my opinion/ added the young cynic, 'women seem to take 
more naturally to a fool than to a wise man ; there is no cure for 
these things. You may shut up a flirt between four .blank walls 
and she will coquette with her own shadow/ and then he took great 
pains to inform me, with many satirical comments, what it was that 
oad so annoyed him. 

When music was called for, and Louie, as prima donna, rose to 
perform her part,' instead of beckoning Herwald to her side to 
arrange with him what song she should sing, she had submitted to 
be led up to the piano by Algernon Fitzgerald, and to turn over the 
portfolio, while he had stood patiently by her side, drawing off his 
gloves that- he might be ready for the accompaniment as usual 

The choice fell on one of which the instrumental .part was 
singularly difficult, and it had required both time and care on 
Herwald's part to master it perfectly. What was his disgust, then, 
when Louie blandly turned to Mr. Fitzgerald^ and, telling him that 
she had heard he was an excellent musician, bade him sit down 
and play for her t 

With the utmost alacrity he obeyed, while Herwald walked 
scornfully away, but not before he had heard with secret triumph 
that Louie had nearly broken twice under her pianist's innumerable 
blunders, and he had seen the provoking easiness and good-humour 
with which she had borne the infliction, making him try another 
and a simpler one when she had finished that 

Stung by what he termed her ingratitude and fickleness, and 
wounded to the heart by the fact that she could forget his very 
existence when it suited her, he had made apologies to his hostess, 
and with one brief word to poor weary Katie, made his way from 
the room. 

Of course there was nothing for it but to strive to comfort him, 
and own that I felt bitterly angry with Louie ; but though this con- 
cession to his opinion pleased him, he would not be mollified, and 
as soon as Dudley's ring gave him a pretext for retiring, he gladly 
made his escape, and only just in time, as it happened, for they all 
came home in another quarter of an hour, the party having br^en 
up earlier than they expected. 

And a tired dispirited little band they looked. Halcot had 
found it* slow, and was dreadfully sleepy ; Katie looked gray and 
wan, Bruce sulky, and Loo decidedly cross — that is to say, cross 
for her. I could see it in the way she sat shivering in her wsaps, 
yawning and looking at herself by turns. 

When I had said good-night to the others, and had tried to rouse 
Katie to a fireside chat, which however she avoided by taking flight 
and lockuig herself up in her room — ^I followed Louie as she walked 
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tet^y along, trailing tier fura on [he ground, and, under pretext of 
" helping her to undress, treated her to a sound lecture. 

I tnlked, and I talked, and 1 talked, till 1 grew breathless and 
perfectly angry. Louie had been unclasping the necklace from her 
round white throat when I begun, and held JI loosely for a moment' 
to examme the pendants, but before I had done she had worke*^ 
wonders with it. She had formed bracelets on her arms, each mot _ 
Wried than the last, and constructed it into a stomacher ; she had 
Wtrrcn it into her ruddy hair, till it looiied like the tiara of our 
empress ; and then she turned round, just as I ivns growing mad 
with the silent serenity of her trickeries, and asked if it £d not 
become her. - 

' It would do for a fancy ball, Neli, with my black lace shawl 
for a mantilla, and t could take the character of — what's her name 
e( Spain? — Ferdinand's wife— the one that loved Don Carlos — no, 
that was a Philip— Dear me, how tiresome, I always do forget my* 
history, and no wonder, when 1 am so sleepy. Come, say good- 
night, there's a good girl, and don't talk any more nonsensa 1 toK" 
yon he was a boy ; and no one but a btiy would have behav«d '' 
tlut foolishly impulsive way this evening. 1 was quite ashamed 
lum. 1 can't think what the Thorntons will say to his mnni 
away like thnL The fact is, we have all spoiled him, till he doe*' 
not know how to behave.' 

' It is you who do not,' I l>egan, in the most fiery manner ; but 
Louie would have no more of it, so she laid her strong white hands 
on me, and kissing me twice, ia.\t\y put me out of the room. 

But I did not sleep much thai night, for Herwald paced hi« 
chamber till the sm.-tti houts of the morning, and till 1 was wont 
out with listening to him. 

And so the feud broke out afresh, and for three days raged 
fiercely. 

The firat morning Louie met him with her usual easy smile, but 
Herwald merely gave her a silent touch of the hand, and passed on, 
and all breakfast-time he sat sorting his letters and speaking littl% 
and directly the meal was over, carried them off to his own r 

The snow had entirely disappeared, but a small drizzlin 
bad let in, so that it was impossible for any lover of comfort ._ 
abroad ; and as it was the hour for her painting lesson. Loo ___ . 
veloped herself in her bib-apron, and preparing her palette anfl 
easel, sat down and waited for Herwald, tut no Herwald appeared; 

* Have you seen Mr. Dclorme ?' she inquired of Charlotte, as sha 
breuKht in B note at that moment 

■ He is up in his room. Miss Louie, writing letters; tie tdd 
Hester to fetch them at twelve o'clock.' 

Louie coloured a little, and then commenced painting, but sooit 
wearving oPit, took to rending some new pwriodical th:it Belle Iiad 
tenr ncr, over which she foil asleep, till the dinner-bell roused bar. 
And *he came in to tind Herwald id his usual place. 
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He did not address her, and the gravity and sternness of Ills 
manner was not inviting for her to begin ; but she lingered long in 
the dining-room afterwards, while he played with his dogs and Rill, 
in the hope that he would speak some reconciliator}- word, and pro- 
vide some amusement for the afternoon ; but Herwald was inexor- 
able, and offered himself instead as Katie's companion to Stony 
Gift 

Poor Loo, h was very uncomfortaUe to be treated so, and on a 
wet day too, when she was dependent on him for entertainment ; 
and I was not at all surprised to see her betake herself to her rock- 
ing-cbair and a long musing fit that lasted till the twilight came on. 

Neither Katie nor Herwald appeared till tea was over, and then 
tbey had a cosy little meal bv themselves. The walk and each 
other's company had cheered mem up, and they presently entered 
the drawing-room, looking better and brighter, and Herwzdd chal- 
lenged me to a game of chess. 

Now Loo loved chess passionately. Herwald had ever been her 
fiivourite opponent, and she would play with no one else while he 
vas near, and it was especially trying for her, when she had lacked 
amusement so sorely all day, to see us sit down for an hour's battle. 
Even Dudley pitied her, and invited her to backgammon or 
draughts ; but Loo's spirit was up, and she would have none of 
them, so played and sung to herself till the evening was over. 

The next day commenced just the same : Herwald treated her 
with cold politeness, only speaking to her some chance word, as 
necessity compelled ; shut himself up in his room again all the 
morning, and in the afternoon went down to the works with Dudley 
and Bruce ; and as Katie had promised to spend the evening at 
the parsonage, where she was a great favourite, he coolly invited 
himself and went toa 

The next morning at breakfast-time, Bruce, suspecting how 
matters lay, was foolish enough to attempt to chaff them boi.., but 
Herwald's brow grew black, and he answered the jest by such pun- 
gent satire, that poor Bruce turned red as fire and became silent. 

I had expected to see Herwald retire to his own room as usual 
after this, but, to my surprise, he followed us into the drawing- 
room, and taking his school plans to a side table, began drawing 
silently. 

Louie stood and watched him for a mimite^ as if doubtfid 
whether to speak or not ; but the frown still lay heavy on Herwald's 
forehead, and his lip curled cynically, and so her heart failed her, 
and she sat down cjuietly to her illumination, while Katie and I 
worked and chatted m a comer by oursrives. 

Once only Herwald raised his head, and cast a swift keen glance 
at her, as she bent with drooping hair over the pencilled scroll ; he 
bad traced the design for her with much elaborate care, one 
afternoon, and she had leant over his chair and watched him as he 
did it and had praised the skUl of his artistic fingers, telling him 
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e riiould frame and hang it in her room, for she had n 

at she Liked sa much ; and now she was listlessly laying oxi 

the colours with her mind far away, and the beautiful scroll w 

be spoiled. ^ 

Presently she pushed it from her, and uncovered herembiotdeiY '* 
frame and fell to the shading of a rose in the same listless way, till, 
in her absent fit, the needleful of flcst lilk trailed from her hand, 
and Max reminded her of it by trying to swallow ii, needle and allj 
and after thai she did no more work. 

It was again a wet afternoon, but Katie, being healthily indifTeQ 
ent to the changes of weather, announced her intension of startin^l 
to the town to match me some silk ; but this time Herwald did not ■ 
olTer to escort her, he was going on with his plans, he said, and T 
should carry them into the Oak parlour, as Che light from the bajr 
window was strongcsL 

So HalcoLtook the board, and Herwald was following him with 
the rule and compasses, when Louie, who was standing 1» the 
(vindow looking Jdly out at the rain, called out suddenly, ' Come 
back, Herwald, I want to speak to you.' 

Her tone was peremptory and almost abrupt, and the proud 
flush mounted to Herwald's brow, as he hesitated, still holding the 
door in his hand, till she repc.itcd her command and swept towards 
bim as if la compel him to obey. 

' What do you want, Louie f ' he asked, coldly, as he dosed the 
doan and came forward. 

' That 1 want you is quite a sufficient reason for your obliging 
me, at least it should be with a gentleman, though by what code of 
politeness you frame your present behaviour, i am at a loss to 
imagine ; for stranger conduct than yours, Herwald Oelurm^ 
during these last three days, 1 have never met befcve. May 1 ask 
the reason of this sudden alteration of manner i ' 

And Louie looked as she spoke, as Louie had never lookcj! 
before, with Chose great mild eyes hjll of a grieved displeasure^ andl 
bcr red Up quivering peiceptibly, 

Herwald's face grew dark as he replied — 

'Vou may ask, Louie, but I see no necessity for my answeriafl 
that question.' 

' Why not, pray?' 

'Because the mode and expression of it are alike distasteful m1 
fflC,' he answered, laying down his compasses and folding his arms. T 
* I thought you knew me better by this time th^n to suppose that L 
would reply to anything so derogatory to my dignity.' 

' Vour dignity ! ah, Herwald, you thijifc of licde beyond thftt, I 
imagine, or yon would hardly so wound the feelings of one fori 
whom you so laCcly professed Iriendship.' 

'A friendship which you have made me regret,' he r 
bitterlj' ; 'no, no, Louie, do not delude yourself or me by npplyingfl 
■uch titles of esteem to the slight bonds tha unite us; Fnvndship W 
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belongs only to the equal mind and soul, but between you and me 
— pshaw — it is like a chain constructed of rose leaves, that a In-eath 
dissolves, a wandering wind will blow its fragments to nothing, and 
then what remains ? ' and Herwald laughed scornfully. 

*I read your pretty allegory aright,' said Louie, sadly, ^and I 
know what wandering wind has blown us two asunder. Go, you 
are not my fnend, or you would not suffer such a trifle to estrange 
us, or let a momentary £mlt create such cruel jealousy and distrust 
I thought better of you — yes, indeed I did, and I was just growing to 
esteem and like you, and to feel grateful for your constant kindness ; 
but now, now you have shown me that Louie's errors are more to 
you than her virtues, and that you can neither forgive nor forget them. 
You may be disappointed and hurt, Herwald, and so am I, and not 
only that, but grieved and. wounded to the heart ;' and flushing to 
her broad white forehead, Louie turned and walked quietly out of 
die room, leaving Herwald still standing there motionless and pale 
as death. 

The sound of the closing door roused him, for he started forward 
and cried, ' Louie, Louie,' in a voice that was full of pain ; then 
remembering himself he came towards the fireplace and laid his 
head down on the mantelpiece on his folded hands. 

'Herwald,' I exclamed in terror, 'my dear boy,' and the work 
fell from my lap as I sprang to his side, and prayed him to tell me 
what had happened. 

* Oh, Nell,' he cried, * it is all over with me I I love her — I love 
her, and I have never loved before' 

And then in a tone of anguish ' Oh, Nell, what shall I do?' 
' Do, Herwald, do 1 — ^why, be a man and bear your fate bravely, 
whatever it may be. Come, it is no time for despondency — up 
and tell her all that is in your heart, and see how she will answer 
you.' 

' I tdl her — I ! Do you want her to mock me ?' he cried. 

* Never ; she cannot do it ; she is a true woman — ay, in sjiite of 
all her faults and follies, she is. Besides, you owe it to Iier ; no 
honourable man should withhold the love he feels for a girl, or leave 
her in ignorance of his intentions ; a candid avowal of your senti- 
ments will gain her esteen, even if it will not win her love. Believe 
me, Herwald, I am only speaking for your good. Ahl if you only 
knew how proudly I shoiild greet you as my brother.' 

'Would you, Nellie?' he said, lifting np his face with a strange 
tad smile on it 

' My dear, I would ; for there is none that I love better upon 
earth, after Dudley and Bruce, and — * I hesitated — * Keith ; and I 
should think better of Louie, and be more fond and proud of her, it 
she would love you too.' 

'Vain hope/ he answered, sighing. 'What am I that I should 
win and wear her for my own ?' 

' You are yourseify Herwald, a knighdy gentleman ''sans pear et 
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reproche;"' and then in his pleasureat my speech, he reddened 

over his fair beardless face like a girl. 

' Are you surprised, NcUie, thai I love her ?— ah, I have kept my 
secret ^vl^ll. None of you knew, and she herself less tlian al!, what 
1 thought of her that first evening, and how when she came uuc 
from the darkness that night, 1 could have fallen at her feet and 
owned her for my queen ; how I loved her even then ! It has been 
a troubled lime to me ; poy and sorrow mingled ; sorrow at the 
hopelessness of tny love ; joy at seeing and being near her. She 
has called me a boy — but what boy could so regulate his pulses and 
oootrol his heart, while such passion as mine was wasting it i* It 
wanted a man's will and a man's strength, and even then to ^ 
miserably.' 

And then what passed between us I need not tell ; but present^ 
there came new strength and courage to support him, and hegan 
roe his sacred promise that he would tell Louie all, and patier" 
abide by her decision. 

'But even then I will not give up hop^ until 1 learn fi^ro h 
Ups that she loves another.' 

At this minute Louie re-entered, and came up to us wth 1 
gliding step. 

' Here is a letter for you, Nellie, with the Lancashire ^st-mai% j" 
I suppose from your little friend, Milly ; 1 found it lying m the hall, 
as 1 came down;' and she was passing away, when Herwald 
suddenly arising, asked her in a low tone to stop and listen to hun ; 
and Liuie wonderingly obliged. 

And then be told her all t calmly and reverentially he stood 
beside her, and without faltering or hesitation made his manly 
dedaiatiou of love; and when he had finished, he waited silently 
tm she should M her bent head and ansurr him. 

He had told her all ; his loneliness ; his longing for some object 
cm which to fix his affections; his fastidiousness and difficulty of 
choi'e- He told her that some mystic influence, strong as destiny 
hself, seemed ever to beckon him to Sunnyside, and that he had 
discovered the first evening what that influence had beea He 
owned that he had struggled fiercely against the new fescination, 
because he deemed her cold and unworthy of his love ; btit how all 
his eflbrts had been in vain, and day by day and hour by hour he 
had only leamt to priie and cherish her more ; and then raising his 
bead like a young kmg, he laid himself, his name, and his possessions, 
Bl her feet, and bade her take or leave them as her heart and con- 
science should alike dictate. 

And Louie sat and listened with folded hands and mule downcast 
(ace, till he had done, but when she answered him her voice was low 
■nd sweet, and her eyes dim with tears. 

■ It is a proud moment to me, Herwald, when you, whom I so 
deeply respect and love, deem me worthy lo share your life ; your 
wife 1 cannol be, but your friend— ah, you must never refuse tf ""^ 
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me that again !' and she stretched out her hands to him, which he 
caught and pressed to his lips. 

'And you will not come to me?' Oh, the passionate yearning 
of his tone 1 

' No, I cannot, for I do not love you as a woman should love 
her husband, and it would be a sin and a shame to marry yon 
without Forget, then, though I never can, the words you have 
spoken to me to-day, and let all things be as they were before, with 
this one difference, that I shall ever hold you in my heart as the 
noblest man I know. ' 

Thus spoke Louie with her beautiful face paling with emotioi^ 
and a moment afterwards I rose and softly left the room* 



CHAPTER XXX. 

*Talk not ofirMtod afTection ; affection never is wasted \ 
If it enrich not the heart of another, its waters, returning 
Back to their springy lUee the rain, shall fill them full of refireshmttil f 
That which the Ibuntain sends forth returns again to the fountain/ 

LoHgfettom^ 

* The world goes up, and the world goes down,' says the quaint old 
rhyme, and we were soon to experience the wisdom of the adage, 
for three days after the memorable evening on which Herwald con- 
fessed his love, came adverse news from the north, and sundered 
our happy little party by depriving us of our Katie. 

We had just seated ourselves round the breakfast table that 
morning, when Dudley entered with his hands full of letters, one of 
which he flung across to Katie, saying — 

'There is your Edinburgh letter, lassie, that you have been 
expecting so long; I see it is in Aunt Margaretrs pretty flimsy 
hand, so tell us quick what the dear old lady has to say for herself.' 

* So I will, when I've read it,' answered Katie, with a smile, but 
the smile died away abruptly as her eye glanced over the first few 
lines, and she passed it to me without a word, and Dudley read it 
over my shoulder. ' 

It was from Aunt Margaret, and was very brief and sad ; the 
minister had met widi a severe accident during their stay at Edin- 
burgh ; Deacon Clyde's vixenish mare had shied while he was 
riding her, and had throwti him with his head against the curbstone. 
He was brought home insensible, and they feared concussion of the 
brain, as he had lain ever since in a state of lethargy, bordering 
midway between life and death. 

As the danger, though imminent, was not immediate, Aunt 
Margaret had not cared to startle Katie with a telegram, and had 
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n instead ; but none the less was she sure that her darlinf 
would come to her nt once, in this her hour of trouble ; and tbm 
With many a loving messnge, the letter ended. 

It was very sad, and I could see it aJI so plainly ; the dark td 
bouse in the dim close of Old Town, Edinburgh, the little thrM^ 
eomered room with the gi'eat blue bed, beside which Aunt Margan 
would sit all tlay, smoothing her muslin apron with failing tremuloM 
hands, while Deacon Clyde's fussy little wife, with her skirts pulla 
through her pocket-holes, and her front of flaxen curls bobbing ov4 
her black b^d-like eyes, would trot fifty times in an hour betweQ 
the creaking door and the ebony cabinet, as she did when i fell '■& 
one day, and Katie and she cosseted nie together. And the ministe 
luld lie— but here Herwald's clear concise voice broke upon ntj 
using— "^ 

'What is the earliest train by which you can start, Katie?' 

'9.15 to-morrow,' she returned, 'unless Dudley will let me taki 
tlie mail train for to-night,' 

■On no account, dear Kitty,' replied her cousin j ' I could nO 
consent to anything so improper ; rest content with us these fen 
hours longer, you see Aunt Margaret says decidedly that there i 
BO immediate danger.' 

' Id that case,' said Herwald, ' 1 shall be your escort fbr the fitsl 
hour or two, at least so far as our paths lie together.' , 

Then, as Louie looked up quickly as she followed Katie oul 01 
ityt room, and the rest of tis uttered an exclamation of surprise — 

' I am aware that my mode of announcing my departure I 
Itngularly abrupt, but your astonishment wit] be lessened when ] 
inform you that I mean to return In three weeks, or a month, at tbi 
latest.' 

* Three weeks, man 1 perhaps you will have the goodness U 
explain why you are going away at all ?' * 

' With pleasure.' And Herwald handed to Dudley the letter hi 
had just been perusing ; ' read that, and you will see for yoursel 
wtiat impudent fellows those tenants of mine are, and how '■""' 
require their landlord's constant presence among them.' 

' But can't your steward settle all these Diatters without yoi 
bothering your head with them?' 

' He could, 1 dare say, but I am rather a rigid disciplinarian 
and do not care to delegate much of my authority to a sutiordrnan 
besides which, he is too much of an easy-goer, and lets them infriug 
t^ inches on our feudal rights. No, I must manage all this tn] 
eclf, call the rascals to account, and make them eat humble-pie 
pain of forfeiture of the lease ; and then, while I am there, I mm 
go over my school plans with Allan and Wright, and see thai th« 
begin at once getting the workmen and materials together. 1 ai 
gomg to make Allan my clerk of the works ', he has twice as niuc 
bt^ns in him as Duncan and Wright put together.' 

' But, my dear fellow, this won't take three weeks or ■ month,' 
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' Won't it? then I beg to differ from you, and as great haste b 
bad speed, I mean to go on my own deliberate way ; but I see no 
reason why I should not charter a companion to enliven my solitary 
home, so I am going to ask Bruce to give me the pleasure of his 
company.' 

* Me)' cried Bruce, evidently much surprised. ' Nonsense, you 
don't want me, Herwald.' 

* But I do,' he returned eagerly, 'I want you awfully, only I was 
afraid to ask, lest you should find it dull You see 1 shall be out 
riding half the day, but if you do not mind being left a good deal 
to yourself, and can find entertainment in my billiard-room, horses, 
and dogs, and will be content with Allan for your squire, and me as 
your evening companion, you will not lack resources— but stop — I 
have a thought, why don't you bring Halcot ? I have promised he 
shall come some day, and no time is like the present ; you will find 
him both useful and amusing.' 

* I should like it of all things,' said Bruce, and to tell the truth, 
he looked extremely flattered, while Halcot clapped his hands in an 
ecstasy of joy. * But how about the factory, Dudley ? I don't want 
to shiik work.' 

* You can be well spared, at least for a fortnight And look here^ 
Bruce, if things turn out badly with poor Uncle Cameron, you can- 
not do less than go on to Edinburgh ; as Keith is away, no one but 
you c^n so well perform a son's part' 

'What do you mean by that?' asked Bruce^ reddening and 
biting his lip. 

* What I say ; I see that you understand me, so there is no need 
for my making any further remark ; but that I am sure that it is 
your rightful prerogative, I would offer myself in your stead' 

* But don't you think, in that case, they would Uke you best V 
asked Bruce, huskily. 

' By no means. Aunt Margaret, it is true, knows you but little, 
and that only by report, but I am sure that she will value highly 
your business powers and shrewd good sense. Come, don't be 
foolish,' as Bruce again attempted to speak, * and for Heaven's sake 
don't stand so blindly in your own light ; let Katie see you at the 
manse, and in your own true character, and she — ' but here Dudley, 
becoming aware of the boys' round eyes and widely-open ears, broke 
off abruptly with a smile. 

* And you really think,' continued Bruce^ pretending to dust the 
crumbs from his waistcoat, * that you can spare me for three weeks?* 

* My dear boy, for a month, if it comes to that ; business is not 
very great, and you had no holiday last year. Give Herwald his 
fortnight, and then go on to Edinburgh or the manse, as future 
circumstances guide you.' 

' Thanks,' replied Bruce, briefly, and he left the room ; but 
though this monosyllable was all he said then or afterwards to his 
brother, yet the warm look of gratitude that lighted up his fact was 
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' norethan a i«ward for all the entra work tbat his absence wouid 
entaji on Dudley. 

Shortly after that I went up to poor Katie. 

It was a. busy day for lis all, for not only had Katie's and Her- 
wald's trunks to be packed but Bruce'sand Halcot's j and the latter 
was in such a fever of excitement that there was no doing anything 
with htm. Even while 1 was sorting his shirts mnd entreating him 
to tell me what had become of his missing collars, he had rushed 
diiwn the lane without his hat, to tell his dd chum Seymour that he 
was going away, perhaps for a whole month, a piece of intelligence 
lliat silcDced Seymour Ad made him very duIL 

It was a miserable, trying d.iy. Though liitle was said we wet« 
all greatly shocked by the intelligence of tiie minister's illness, and 
the silent sympathy manifested on ail sides lor Katie seemed to 
touch her to the hcarL 

All through the day she bore herself well and bravely, makiflff 
her (neporations for her departure with her usual forethought and, 
alacrity, and showing by no outward emotion what she felt at thi^i 
leavii^ us all ; the only thing 1 noticed was that she avoided wil' 

ladt instinct all attempts at condolence, and never even looked 1 

me if she could help it, but when she did so her eyes invariablif 
filled with tears. 

But nothing could exceed the kindness of Bruce to her, and tho 
gentle gravity of his manner. Quiet as he was, and he was very 
quiet, he mamfested in a thousand little ways the innate goodness 
of his heart ; and at once constituting himsclt her protector, 
sbiekled her from all unnecessary trouble ; and though she spoke 
less to htm than to the others, and acknowledged his kindness hf 
no special word, yet the softened look in her dark eyes spoke 
Tolumes to us alL 

Wearily the evening wore to its close, and it was with a sense of 
relief that we all retired to our several rooms, where we need no 
longer hide with an embarrassed show of ease and cheerfulness the 
fear that ky dormant at our hearts. 

1 was just preparing to extinguish my candle when a low tap 
came to my door, and opening it, there stood Katie, with her bright 
hair all unbound and a scared wistful look on her fac^ as she 
be^ed to be allowed to sleep with me. 

And then as the darkness covered us, and chill hauntingshatlowi 
emerged from hidden comers and seemed to people the room with 
impalpable shapes of undeveloped terror, Katie crept silently to my 
boisom and crie»j herself to steep. 

When we awoke next morning, the pattering of sleet against ths 
window-panes augured ill for the comfort ot the travellers, and ft' 
was a cnilty disconsolate party that gathered round the lighted 
breakfast table. 

There was no pretence made at cheerfiilness except on Halcoi^ 
par^ and it was rather didicult for him to keep it up, while ScymotV 
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pulled soch a long face, and looked as though it were a parting of 
years rather than weeks — and it was at once comical and sad to 
watch them both. 

Katie did not eat or speak, and Herwald was very silent, and 
every one despatched the meal as quickly as possible, and then 
gathered in the hall to help or impede the process of getting the 
higgage carried down the lane, vdiere the carriage was waiting for it 
at the stile. 

Thither at last we all repaired, despite the sleet, to wave our 
last farewells from the odd trysting place : and there for a moment 
Herwald stood with Louie's hand daspeS in his, as if he could 
never let k ga 

' You will wish me God speed, Louie?' 

^ Certainly,' she answered brightly, ' and not only that, but a 
quick return to us ; we shall miss you sorely, Herwald, and shall be 
only too glad to welcome you, back ;' and then I heard no more, 
for Katie was calling to me from the carriage window and I hurried 
to her. 

The little brown head nestled down to me for the last time, as I 
bade God bless her, and wrapping her more warmly in the folds of 
her plaid confided her to Bruce's care. 

* Good-bye, dear Nell, oh, good-bye, good-bye,' I heard her cry, 
as they drove off, and then Dudley drew me avray, my dress and 
hair being heavy with snow. 

What a strange lonely place Sunnyside seemed, half depopulated 
and with great gaps in the family circle ; and how odd it was, when 
Rill and Charlie had gone to bed and we three settled ourselves 
down for the evening. Dudley took up the paper, but soon grew 
restless and threw it aside, and commenced promenading the room 
in Bruce's polar-bear fashion ; Louie lounged drowsily in her 
rocking-chair Mrith her novel lying in her lap, and I stitched at my 
little work-table, and sighed till I could sigh no more firom sheer 
dulness. 

The next day it was rather better, and after that Dudley and I 
fell into our Darby-and-Joan ways, and had long twilight talks, in 
which we discussed all possible and impossible things, and built 
our air-bubble castles, each one brighter than the last 

But Louie was disconsolate. Hide it as she might, it was easy 
to see that she missed Herwald every hour of the day — ^missed him 
in her occupations and amusements, from which all zest and 
interest seemed taken away, and missed him for himself and the 
delicate attentions with which he had enveloped her, anticipating 
her wishes before they were uttered, and giving her that silent 
homage that was quietly but surely winning her heart 

A strange sweet change was passing over our Loo in those days. 
Hervvald's subtle influence under the title and pledge of friendship 
was stirring up her sluggish impulses, and inciting her to become 
what he so longed for her to be~-a whole-hearted| noble wonan* 
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' Hour by hour and day by day, I saw her struggle with her 
Indolence of will, and apply herself to her several pursuits, that she 
Blight surprise him with her progress when he should return. 

fiut she never talked of him, and rarely mentioned bis name t 
and when I strove to smooth the way to some conversation on th« 
ntbject, that 1 might further his cause with a little judicious prais^ 
she would listen to me in perfect silence, till a chance question 
disturbed her, and then she would break it off. 

One day there came a letter to her with the Ddorme crest and 
■eal J it was lying on her plate when she came down-stairs, and she 
took it up with a little conscious Hush, acd then laid it aside. 
Nothing was sjid about it all day, but the following morning she 
posted an answer with her own hand. 

The next week there came another, and the following wedc oem 
more, and then i understood that the friends were beginning » 
pleasant correspondence, and meant to keep it all to themselves ) 
but as time went on the dreamy look deepened in Louie's eyc^ 
and a shade almost of sadness came over her face, till I had 
almost ceased to notice it under the pressure of new and strange 
events 

Une morning, when the letter bag was handed to Dudley, he 
drew from its contents two black-edged letters — one from flruc^ 
die other in an unknown hand ; and hastily perusing the lirst with 
a grieved face, he passed it over to me. It was very briefs tho 
minister was dead, and he, Bruce, was about to start for Edinburgh 
on the instant receipt of Katie's letter, in which she had prayed him 
to come to them at once, as her mother was ill, and she herself teo 
much distressed to enter into the complicated business matters that 
were waiting her. 

Bruce just wrote this and enclosed poor Katie's pencilled scrawl, 
and added in a postscript thai he had left Halcot at Hurst-hall, till 
Herwald should bring him home ; he was very well, he said, and 
enjoying himself mightily. 

"And now, Nellie,' said Dudley, looking up from his second 
letter, ' 1 have another painful surprise for you. Vour godmotbcfi 
Mrs. Haieldean, of Hailitt, is dead.' 

' My dear Dudley !' 

' She died suddenly one night last week in a sort of fit, and 
wbea her maid went to her bedside in the morning, at her usual 
hour for rising, life was quite exiincL' 

' Oh, my {xior godmother, what a terrible end ) Wlio has written 
Id give you these particulars ? ' 

' Her solicitor, Mr. Dciany ; but that is not all, for he rcquirti 
your presence up in London by twelve o'clock to-morrow, that y 
may be present at the opening of the will,' 

'Only I ?— surety Louie is to be there loo?' 

'No, only the eldest daughter, Helen Marion Mortime*. 
nppos^ Miss Nellie, you are coming in for soine nice little I^ac 
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—though, now I come to think of it, poor Mrs. Hazeldean always 
called Loo her favourite.* 

* Yes/ cried Loo, * till I thwarted her, and called her a wicked 
woman to her face ; after that, I suppose I forfeited my chance. 
Never mind, Philip will be righted now, and come into his own 
again ; Nellie tells me he and Rose have been very anxious about 
Ibeir future.' 

* Indeed they have; Philip's long illness deprived her of all her 
Mttlc savings, and when the last letter came from Ventnor, it said 
that he was still invalided, and would be utterly incapacitated for 
work ; and she did not know i^iat they were to do when all their 
money was gone. 

* She would have had to become the bread-winner, I suppose, 
md maintain herself and him. What a wretched life for them! 
Poverty would be unendurable to a man like Philip, with his luxuri- 
ous and extravagant habits, and before long he would have worn 
out himself and her too with his querulous railings against fate.' 

* No ; Rose says he is much improved, and tries to curb his im- 
petuous temper, though at times, of course, it is beyond his control 
m his weak nervous state. But he is very gentle and grateful to 
her, and Rose thinks that something of the old love is returning to 
him, for he is far less restless and miserable, and talks cheerfully of 
the time when he shall be well, and can take her to some of his 
favourite- places. " Vain hope," she writes, " for long before that 
happy time arrives I shall have to tell him we are penniless." ' 

'One could almost say, humanly speaking,' pondered Dudley, 
^ that this sad event happening just now is not so lamentable as 
it seems. But now we have httle time to spare^ Nellie, if we are 
to be in town to-night' 

'To-night!' 

*Yes, unless you want to rise at 5 a.m. to-morrow — ^rather a 
chilly proceeding on a winter's morning, and in that case you will 
lack your escort, who will never get up at that unearthly hour to 
please anybody. No, let us be reasonable ; you put your house in 
order, and prepare me an early luncheon, and we will get up by six 
or seven, in time for a cozy tea with Mr. and Mrs. Philip.' 

^ Shall we meet them, then ? ' I exclaimed eagerly ; * you never 
told me that' 

* How silly you must be, then, not to know the heir-at-law must 
be forthcoming as well as Helen Marion Mortimer; they are in 
London already, as it happens, and we are going to put up at the 
very same hotel There, don't ask me any more questions, you 
diatterbox, for I'm off to the works.' 

So he went, and at the appointed hour we were on our way, and 
after a short but bitterly cold journey, found ourselves at the^ 
London Bridge terminus. 

There, amid a seething shouting mass of passengers, porters, 
and cabmen^ I was huddl^ and hustled to the refre^rnient-roonit 
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wbere a cup of hot coffee revived my exhausted faculties, 3nd 

we got inlo a cab and drove rapidly ot£ 

Ofleti as I had been to London, it was still a deliciously t 
Eight to me; and I found ample amusement in watching tlie 
Ilint ebbed to and fro on the slippery darkened pavement ; 
was quite sorry when we stopped so soon at the door ofabantlsoi 
[nvale-looliin^ botel. 

Several waiters received us, one of whom, on bearing our nain^ 
bade Dudley follow him directly, as Captain and Mrs. Ha^ldeaa 
had given orders ihat we were to be conducted to their apartment 
as soon as we arrived. 

Ruse Meredith — Mrs. Haieldeaiij well, it stil! sounded Strang |, 
but I had no time forpondermg, as we were already entering a ior~' 
well-lighted drawing-room, with a biasing £re half heaped to ' 
chimney at one end ; and a Ltdy in deep mourning, with 
shining bands of gray hair, who was rising to greet tia. 

' Is it you, Helen ? how glad I am to see you again, my dear }' 
and stiil holding me by tlie hand, she welcomed Uudley warmly^ 
and then, placing me on the couch beside her, busied herself with 
niy wraps. 

* My hus1>and will be here directly ; he baa only gone down ta 
the cofiec'room to speuk to a friend of his. We hardly expected 
you by this train ; but I'm so plecjsed you have come;' and as sLe 
said this, she stroked back my hair with the fond kind smile o£ Koss 
Meredith of old. 

Dut it was not Rose Meredith, it was Mrs. Haieldean, a milj 
soft-eyed woman with a low plaintive voice and pleasant motherly 
ways ! a!! the sternness and depression gopc, all ihe iumgry flutter" 
ing of the hands, and replaced by a t>enignant repose that was very 
restful to se& 

And then Philip came in, and at the sound of his step Rose') 
gray eyes became bright and dark, and the llush deepened on her pale 
&CC as she rose hastily to assist him with her arm across the room. 

And this wreck of a man that crept so slowly towards 
wasted limbs and sloopinj; slioulders, was the proud. 
Captain liaieldcan whom i had once regarded with a m 
fear and aversion. 

It seemed as if years of suffering had passed over him ; bis l: 
was drawn and bloodless, and his forehead deeply lined; he u 
becoming bald too, and a short yellow beard altered the expressit 
ol the lower part ol his face, so that tile man looked prcaiatui 

old ; his chest ivas hollow, an ' ' ' ' ' 

utterance, and only the undi 

teli what Philip Haieldean had been 

ftrength and youth had been his. 

Deeply shocked, 1 put my hand in his without speaking, whil 
Rose looked implcrlngly, ai if to -■ — — " - - ■ 
change, and Philip said— 
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' You find me an altered man, Helen Mortimer ; I have seen the 
best of my life. Is this your eldest brother ? it is long since we met, 
Dudley, but you at least are unchanged, and the years have passed 
lightly over your head ; * and then, guided tenderly by his wife, he 
sank down on the couch, breathing painfully, while she stooped 
over him and wiped the perspiration from his brow. 

* Don*t talk any more just now, Philip, you are exhausted with 
climbing the stairs. Did not Major Haughton or Captain Dale 
offer to see you to your room ?' 

' No, they were all too busy talking. What a merry crew those 
fellows are, to be sure — ^too merry for me, I can tell you ; they have 
worn me out. Just give me a glass of wine, Rose, and let me rest 
quietly a minute, and then I shall be more ready to enjoy our friends 
for the rest of the evening.' 

That night, when, after a long pleasant evening I retired to my 
room, and Rose followed me to see after my comforts and speak a 
few last words, I could not help expressing my pleasure at witnessing 
the peaceful change that had passed over her life. 

* What a faithful nature yours must be,' I continued, ' that the 
bitter sufferings and wrongs of years should not be able to deaden 
the old love. It is almost a matter of surprise to me that Philip 
should still be so dear to you ; and yet you told me once that the 
passionate love was gone ? ' 

' And so it was ; the fire that wastes, if neglected, must die out 
in time, and my love and my suffering under the misery of Heaven 
grew less as the years went on ; but I always cared for him, always, 
and would have laid down my life for him gladly, even while he 
spurned me most. Those were bitter days,' said Rose, sighing, 
* and they have left their evidences here,* passing her hand over her 
gray hair, * but I never mean to think of them more, they are for- 
given as though they had never been.' 

* And the old love has come back?' 

* Ah, can you wonder at it ? * and her tender eyes filled with 
tears. ' How could I help it, when his mutilated helplessness ap- 
pealed to all my womanly compassion ; when he lay there wasting 
away and feeble as a child, with no one in the world to care for 
him but I ; and he, my husband — my husband, and the father of 
my boy ! Helen,' she continued, folding her pale hands, *I love him, 
I love Philip better now than in the days when we whispered our 
first young vows in Fern Hollow Down by the cliffs ; when my hair 
was brown as the chestnuts in my lap, and he said that there was 
no one in the world so beautiful as Rose Meredith to hinL' 

* And you are happy ? ' 

* Yes, I am happy ; peace jand sober content are mine, for I 
know now that I am necessary to him, and that he would not part 
with his gray-haired wife for all that life could offer him ; and I am 
happy, though I know that at no very distant day it will please 
Heaven to ordain that we shall part' 
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'Part ! oh, Rose, do you mean he is as ill as that?' 

' He will never be better, my child ; he is a broken tT 
lor sucli love as mine tliere is no biHerness In this thought of partly 
tng between us ; " no earthly separation cim leave us desolald j 
Once, when my beauty was fading and my heart nigh to brealt,y 
offered to Heaven the impious pntyer, that his love might be g\var 
back to me at any cost, even at the sarrifice of his' life or miM_ 
It 'was a brief summer madness that breathed that pmyer, and itv 
was soon repented ; but look, Helen, my friend^so surely as iho 
restored love is poured into my bosom, so surely is his dear lifB 
•bbing slowly away. But, hush, we must talk no more, for he is 
waiting for me, and will not sleep lil! I read him drowsy. Good- 
night, dear, good-night ;' and with a kiss and something tliat 
sounded like a blessing she left me. 

My thoughts were sad that night, hut they could not keep mo 
awake, and long before midnight I was dreaminf; pleasantly that 
Keith was coming over to me in a boat that sailed placidly on a 
golden sea, and that Rose waded towards him, knee-deep in water, 
wiib her hair floating round her like a mermaid's, and guided him 
to land. 

We had a quiet breakfast next morning, we three, and just befor» 
Mr. Delany arrived Philipcame down, and dragged himself wearily 
to the sofe. 

1 had met Mr. Delany before at Hazlitt, and remembered hiig 
as axt elderly white-headed man, who used to sit chatting with poor 
Mrs. Hateldean, and taking snuff by the ounce. He recollected 
ate loo, and had a pleasant greeting smile and word before we 
drew our chairs decorously to tbelable, and waited for him tobeglti. 

It is many a long year since that day, and 1 cannot now recall 
to memory the e<act wordirg of that stmoRe Will. 

1 know there was a long list of lesser legacies to old s 
and dependents, before he came, reading slowly and ponderousljw 
to the part where the testator, being then of sound body and min^^ 
bequeathed the bulk of her entire personal property, amounting 3 
all to eighty-five thousand pounds, together with the manor, haT 
and lands of Hailltt, to her god-daughter, Helen Marion Morllm ~ 
Willi the one stipulation that she should allow, during the per 
of his life, the sum of one hundred and fifty pounds per a 
her ncpdiew, Philip llaieldean. 

When this startling announcement was read there was a great 
hum of astonishment Dudley sprang lo his feet, and then sat 
down again, while a sudden mist seined to rise before my eyes and 
blot out the room and the people in it 

What were my thoughts that moment? ah, I am ashamed t 
«ay ; a sudden whirlwind of Ideas seemed lo siirgc through n 
heart and brain, and to pass and repass with a velocity that deprive 
me of all power of reasoning. 

Eigbly-five thousand pounds 1— there suddenly spread before a 
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a dazzling sea — a sea of gold, and its waves were bringing one who 
was dear to me * through life to death/ — one who was serving in a 
weary exile for the Rachel of his love. 

Let no one say proudly that he can surmount temptation, for we 
know not how weak we are till we are tempted — till some brilliant 
vision of hope blot out the wrong and confuse the right, as for one 
giddy uncertain moment it bewildered me. 

For while Mr. Delan/s babbling far-away voice wandered 
meaninglessly on, my thoughts, winged with an intolerable impulse, 
were slunmiing the ocean, and had arrived to where my lonely 
Keith was working out his heart's blood beneath the burning sun, 
that he might the sooner come back to me and Sunnyside ; and 
look ! how the golden waves are lapping at his feet with their mes- 
sage of NeUie's love ; the little boat, the rippling sunlit sea, last. 
night's dream. Oh for the yearning of a passionate heart just 
leaguing the strength of its love ! 

And then 1 thought of the manse, its good minister gone, Aunt 
Margaret in her widowed loneliness, and Katie in her pure unselfish 
grief ; and I thought how the golden sea would bring back the son 
and brother to their hearthstone and make their sad hearts sing for 
joy. And then my bent head was suddenly raised, and Rose's 
sweet kiss c^ peace fell like dew on my hot brow. 

* Look up, Helen — ^we are all waiting to congratulate you. Why, 
your eyes are full of tears, love — you cannot think we are sorry, 
Phihp and 1, that this rich gift has passed to you — nay, cheer up — 
much blessing and much good attend you and it.' 

But answer made I none, for the strange beating at my heart, 
as I rose and crossed the room to where the lawyer sat clearing his 
throat over his papers. 

* Which part of the W^ill relates to me, Mr. Delany ? show me 
the exact place.' 

' This, my dear young lady — ^look, here is your name, clear as 

?rint, Helen Marion Mortimer, and a nice pretty name it is, toa 
'he rest is only servants' legacies, and so forth.* 
' Good,' I answered, ' I understand ; ' and then I took it in my 
hand, and knelt down by the so£el, where Philip lay with shaded 
face and weak irrepressible tears starting through his wasted 
fingers. 

On seeing me near him, he brushed them hurriedly away, 
and began a half-joking speech of congratulation, but I stopped 
him. 

* By this Will, Captain Hazeldean, your -aunt has disinherited 
you, and bequeathed the whole of her landed and personal property 
to myself, being no relation, but only her god-daughter and the 
child of her friend ; and she further deputes me, as her sole legatee, 
so it was worded, 1 think, to make over to you the sum of one 
hundred and fifty per annum — is not that correct?' 

^ Quite correct, Miss Mortimer,' he replied, coldly ; ' but it is for 
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Captain Hazeldeanto decide whether he deign to accept that palti 

' It is for Captain Haicldean to do nolhing of (he kind, 
replied, lumiiig red and tlirowing the Will into the fire. ' fi is ar 
wicked, monstrous, unjust Will, and Helen Marion Morlimerwill 
have nothing to say \a it, and will never touch one farthing of the 
money, which belonjjs to you, and I only hope that dear Rose ajid 
you may long live to apienci and enjoy it ;' and sitting down on the 
floor, I began sobbing like a child. 

'Helen— my dear Miss Mortimer,' cried poor Philip, quit* 
OVETtome, and atanuneringpainlully, 'this generosity — this kindness 
I cannot, must not accept. Come to me, Rose ; what are we to sajr 
to it-i-what are we to do?' 

' Do, my dear Captain I' said Mr. Delany, bustling about, and 
blowing his nose loudly ; ' nay, if this noble young lady does the 
right thing, and puts you in possession of what, as the rightful 
heir, you had reason to expect, you can do no better than what she 
herself sayv enjoy it with the good lady your wife.' 

' But we can divide it,' persisted Philip. ' Miss Mortimer oin 
take halt' 

' No, no, I cannot touch it ; pray do not pain me so ; 1 have no 
right at all to it — it is your's and Rose's.' And then Dudley came 
and lifted me up, and standing with his arm round ine, and a proud 
pleased look on his face, quietly reiterated my words. 

* My sister has acted according tu lier own good impulse ; but 
if I could have advised her, my counsel would have been just the 
•ame — * and then, with such a smile, * 1 only hope, Nellie, that 
those quick little fingers of yours have not too much complicated 
Mr. Deiany's work with regard to the lesser legacies,' at which Mr. 
Oehiny laughed and took snuff again. 

And then Philip rose from hfs sofa and came towards me 
words were few, but full of gratitude, but nothing touched i 
much as the way in which Rose pressed my hands to her lip; 
held them there for a moment without speaking. 

So Haziitt Hall would see its rightful master again, and die curse, 
owseleSE, bleak karmlesely upon bi» bead. 

It was a cheerful little dinner-party that day ; Philip was restored 
for the lime being to something of his old self again, and talked of 
the sea-breezes and their restorative elTects, till the faint colour stole 
into his face and warmed his languid pulses ; and Dudley talked 
with him, and was as merry as a boy. 

Mr. Uclany dined widi us, and told us old court stories of George 
the Third and Mrs. Fanny Ourney, and the prim, snuff-loving old 
Queen Charlotte ; and became at last so wildly hilarious over his 
claret, that he invited Dudley to bring mc down to Oallands, where 
Susy and Anna, his daughters, would be happy to make the acquaint- 
ance of the young lady who could alfoid to give away eighty-fii 
thousand pounds. ' 
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And after that we bade them good-bye, and started for town, 
intending to reach Sunnyside by half-past ten. 

It was quite dark when vre arrived at the station, and were cosily 
shut up in the snug railway carriage. 

Dudley had not spoken to me as yet, but when the train com- 
menced moving into the darkness, he put his hand under my cLin 
and said, playfully — 

' Well, pet, how about your pretty little legacy now V And for 
all that it was so babyish, I put my head on lus slioulder and cried 
bitterly, 

* Why, Nellie,' he cried, once or twice, 'why, Nellie — * and then 
be seemed to understand it, for he drew me closer to him, and 
kissing me fondly, told me, that when Keith had heard what I had 
done he would love me twice as weU. 

We reached home punctually, and found Louie all smiles, and 
Tery glad to see us again. 

Thene was quite a budget of letters and news to be unfolded ; for 
when Louie had heard all that we could tell, and had exhausted us 
with questions, she gave us a long letter from Bruce, full oi business 
and painful details — a round-about epistle from Halcot, and another 
from Herwald, fixing his return for that day week 

It was written m very cheerful spirits, and contained many 
messages for me. He had seen Arthur three times, and Milly twice ; 
she was looking rather better, he thought, but very thin ; all the 
Willoughbys seemed to take to her immensely, and to pet and make 
much of her, almost as if she were a daughter of the house. 

He said Halcot was considered a fine fellow in the north, and 
was already a first-rate horseman, and rode over to Holly-bush 
farm every day to see Lucy and Hennie, and spent his evening-s in 
the library looking at pictures and drinking strong coffee, except 
when he entrapped him into the hall for a turn with the foils and 
boxing-gloves. 

Altogether it was a very merry letter, and quite raised our spirits 
And when 1 had tucked up Charlie with a motherly kiss, and seen 
Rill's curly hea4 rolling on the |h11ow, I went up to my room with a 
Ughtened thankful heart, and &11 asleep while Iryiiig to vecaU tlw 
occuimices of the day. 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

«Old1 her, SwiUow, ihcm, ihal knowen ad 
Tlui bright, and dims, and Acklr in the hHi 
An J davk» and true, Abd tender il IhoElDnh 

Whr lingETCth ibc to doitic hei h«irt with I 

D^livincuthelEndEruh ddiTS 

Td clullie hen(l!, wha all tbe woods lire e" 

Oh, SvalTow. rtyiiig frain tha goLden wowIa, 
yiy lo htr. arid pipe and woo her, and make 
Ai^ ull In, ull hs, thu I follow ilwt I' 
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Orre day another carrier pigeon, or northern swallow, as Dudley 
termed tiiein, came down from Lantxishtre for Louie, and (his time 
the fluttering of its wings seemed to disturb her serenity more than 
their wont, but as usual she strove to bide it, and nothing was said. 

DudW had a letter too, In which Herwald announced his in- 
tention of arriving at Sunnyside the following evening. 

'Which, by-lhe-bye,' he growled, 'is very provoking, as I have to 
Start to Vlonkton to-morrow morning to see the Stuarts of UitastOD 
abo>it the commission ihey promised us, and, as it is a wretchedly 
out-of-the-way place, shall probably be obliged to take up my abode 
there at an inn for the night Why could not tbe fellow nave named 
an eailier or a Later cUyT 

' Never mind,' I replied,' it does not much matter, for you see he 
cannot be with us till eight or nine, and so the evening will be broken 
up, a£ it is, and he will need no otitcr entertainment than LA>uie and 
1 can give him.' 

But Dudley had made up his mind to be disappointed, and on the 
da^ in i^uestion went off to keep his appointment with a rueful face, 
which 1 laughingly told him was more worthy of a Quixote than a 

Dudley's disappointment, however, serious as it appeared, was 
nothing to Louie's re:>tlessness. Early in the morning she got out 
her punting apparatus, and placing herself near tbe light, began 
working away industriously, while 1 trotted about the nousc, on 
hospitable thoughts intent,* 

Happening to revisit the drawtng-roora some half-hour later, [ 
found her standing at the window in her hat and mantle, and leisurely 
drawing on her gloves. 

'Going out, Louie?' I exclaimed in surprise. 

'Yes,' she replied, looking up with rather tired eyes, ' I have 
got a lit of tlie vapours this morning, and 1 am going to walk it <M. 
Any commissions in town ? ' 

' Oh yes,' I returned, delighted, and sitting doim I pencilled off 
A long list fw the grocer and Iiaberdoshcr. with many minute veibi^ 
directioDS, to which Louie hslencd dreamily, atul then dcpartet^^H 
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At the early dinner hour she reappeared, looking draggled, wan, 
and weary, with her dress two inches deep in yellow clay. 

* Why, my dear Louie,' I exclaimed, * what a state you are in ; 
surely you have never been so foolish as to go to town by the way 
of tiie brickfields ? ' 

* Ay,' she said, wonderingly ; Mn a state, am I ? dear, dear, 
what a business Hester will have with it, to be sure. I must have 
trailed my dress in forgetfulness ; ' and hurrying away she presently 
came back in fresh clean raiment, and took her place at the table. 

* And what did Cluppins say about the flaw in the long-cloth, 
Louie?' 

* Cluppins, oh ! I forgot ; I have not been to town at all, I went 
down to Stony Gift instead.* 

'You need not have troubled me then to write out all those 
commissions,' I returned, rather vexed, * and now I shall have to 
get Charlotte to go this afternoon instead, which is very incon- 
venient ; but never mind,' as Louie put on a penitent loolf, * we 
shall manage, I daresay without her. Well, and how is little 
Bill?' 

* Little Bill,' said Loo, now turning crimson, * oh ! I did not go 
in, I only went for the walk, and sat to rest on the turnstile at the 
end of the field ; I was not inclined for old Dame Dorothy's talk.' 

*And you actually went six miles for nothing? no wonder you 
look tired and worn out ; you must have a long rest after dinner.'- 

But Louie demurred ; she must finish her antimacassar for Mrs. 
Egerton, she said, as she had only two roses to do, and would I 
read to her while she worked ? she felt so dull and listless. 

Quite flattered by the proposition, I took up the Blackwood to 
which she carelessly pointed and read till I was very tired and the 
dusk came on ; but I was rather disappointed, I must confess, 
when I found that her crochet had lain idle in her lap all the time, 
and that she had not listened to a word, so I shut up the book 
rather abruptly, and remarked that a nap would suit her better, as 
I went out of the room. 

But the hastiness of my words smote me when I returned and 
found her with the traces of freshly-dried tears on her cheek, and 
noticed the involuntary trembling of the hands which had now 
resumed their work. 

Louie with tears in her eyes was an unheard-of sight in our 
Sunnyside records, but that Louie should lay down her head on my 
shouUier and cry like a child, suggested to my mind that life must 
be very strange with her just now, and filled me with surprise and 
terror. 

But though she suffered me to soothe and caress her, and 
seemed to feel pleasure in ray doing so, she would not let me coax 
her to speak, but disregarded all my pleadings for confidence, 
merely said she was low and tired, and would I send her up a cup 
of tea if she went and laid down ? 
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At the usual lime, then, I took up the tea, but the door was 

laslened, and vvlien J knocked softly, a sleepy voice (and apparently 
a faithfully sleepy ore) bade me put it dawn and go away, which I 
did, and hsA a nursery meal with Cliarlie ajid Rill, after which I 
told them fairy tslcs till bed-time, and then came down again to the 
drawing-room, hoping lo find Louie there, but it was empty, so 1 
s^I ind worked and longed for Dudley ; and then went up to see if 
Heiwald's fire were burning briKhdy and his slippers put to wann, 
but careful hands had been there before me, atul the room looked 
cosy and home-like enough. 

There was a pretty tittle pincushion on the table, that Louie had 
once pleased him by working for him, with his name tastefully 
embroidered in pins ; and there was a little Aower-glasa inside, 
which she and I always kept 51icd from the Thornton conservatory. 
Louie had chosen the bouquet to-day, a large crimson camellia, 
with a spray or two of myrtle, and it looked so effective in the midst 
of the lac^and satin drapery that suirounded it, that I went up for 
the second time to admire it, when, to my surprise, I found Her- 
waid'a magnilicent eioerald ting lying right on the heart of the 

' Oh, the careless boy,' I said to myself, ' he has left it about, I 
suppose ; what a comfort Louie has found it, though, and not one 
of uie servants I it would be exposing them lo unnecessary templa- 
tien. Even now I scarcely like leaving it here, but they won't be 
coming into the room again — it is nearly eight o'clock ; 1 hope it a 
all safe, though.' 

But the emerald blazed so brilliantly from i 
and looked so beautiful, that I silenced my misgivings, and h 

Five minutes afterwards Louie came down looking very fair ana- - 
pale, and sat down tu her embroidery. 

She had dressed herself with great care, and wore a lai^ crystal 
cross on her crape dress, and she had drawn away her hair so as to 
show more of her broad white forehead. Altogetlier her appear- 
ance was so pensive and unusual, and her eyes so soft and sad, that 
1 felt quite alarmed. Is she going to be ill, 1 thought?— she is cer- 
tainly a good deal thinner than she wasi But no, the pure healthy 
culuuring gave the Ue to that supposition, and set my wiis wool- 
gathcrice in atuither direction. 

My thoughts were free to wander where tiiey list, for Louie never 
broke the silence till the church clock chimed nine, then she took 
out her watch to compare it with tlie drawing-raom timc-picca 

' Half an hour late,' I remarked, answering her unspoken 
thought ; ' I suppose the snow and the darkness have delayed the 
tiain a little.' 

■ Do you mean to say it is snowing ? ' she asked, anxiously, ' I 
*■- ' -o idea of that.' 
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'VVlien Charlotte came in at seven, she said it was lying 
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Inch thick, and that she could not see a yard before her ; perfiaps 
it is abating now a little/ and I went to the window. * Oh, dear no, 
what a night it is ! there is a perfect snowy whirlwind raging down 
the lane/ and then Louie joined me, and we stood and looked out 
together. 

* I wish Dudley were here, Nellie, he would go down to ilB6 
station to meet them.' 

* I wish he were,* I echoed, sighing ; 'oh, how I hate those trains I* 
and at that moment the bitter memory crossed me of how I had sat 
in this very room before, on one sad night in June, waiting for a 
step I was never to hear again — and, as if she had followed my in- 
voluntary thought, Louie shivered and turned away. 

* If you like/ I continued, following her, * I will send Hester into 
the town to see if she can learn the cause of this delay, though it is 
not much over the half-hour yet, and these Lancashire trains are 
never due at the minute.* 

* What is the exact time that they fixed for being heie — at this 
house, I mean?' 

* Twenty past eight at the latest, Herwald said/ I replied, with a 
sudden misgiving, ^ and it is ten minutes past nine. It is certainly 
very strange ; we will wait another quarter of an hour, however, 
and then Hester had better go.* 

So we waited the quarter of an hour, Louie with her watch in 
her hand, and then Hester was roused from her warm dozing by the 
nursery fire, to go out into the bleak inclement night ; but Hester 
was a good faithful-hearted girl, and never demurred or grumbled 
at rendering any service to her young mistresses, so she sallied 
forth cheerfully with her old battered umbrella, and promised to 
hasten back again with what speed she could. 

And I sat and stitched away and broke my thread a score of 
times, snapping it impatiently at every chance sound about the 
house, while Louie, now not attempting to conceal her discomfort, 
wandered restlessly from window to window, or made for the hall 
door every five minutes, where she stood peering out into the dark- 
ness, with her hair and dress blowing in the draught 

* Why, Louie, dear,* I exclaimed, when she returned for the fifth 
time and stood leaning her arm disconsolately on the mantlepiece, 
Must look, the snow you have brought in is melting and running in 
little rivulets all down your best dress. Do let me dry it for you, 
or you will spoil my bright fender.' 

But Louie, shaking the folds carelessly out, put me away from 
her with hot impatient hands, and went back again to the window. 

Presently the clock struck ten. Louie looked at me, and I at 
her, and then we both made a simultaneous movement to the door. 

* I can't bear it any more/ she said, pausing on the hall mat, 
and pressing her hand suddenly to her heart, ' I am sure there is 
something wrong ; what shall we do ? let us go down to the 
anything is better than waiting herei' 
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'Ho; what good would it be? do not let us be so dislieartem 
h is oniy ten now, and yet, my poor linlc Halcot ' 

' Halcot '.' said Louie in a low lone i ' I forgot tiic boy, Harfc' ^ 
there is Hester come back i I am sure I heard a step,' and, tremb*' 
ling so ihat I could hardly breathe, wc (liccw open the door. 

Wliat a night it was ! The snow had ceased, but it was pitchy 
dark, and a rising wind moaned among the leafless trees, and 
whistled coldly round ray neck and face. 

' Surely it was your fancy, dear,' I said, but as I spoke a sudden 
mighty gust dislodged me from the step where I was standing on 
lip-toe, and drove me right into a pair of wet rough arms, wliicb 
lifted me up like a child, and carried me in. 

' There you are, Nellie,' cried Herwald's merry voice ; * why* 
-what are you shaking and shivering for like an aspen? I haM' 
brought your two boys safe home to you, you frightened little raotheci ' 

And then Halcot r\i5hed in, rosy and breathless, and havii ~ 
hugged me to his heart's contait, bejptn sparring at us all ( ' 
Hesiers large umbrella, while Max and Leo bounded in, barl 
and nearly suffocated with joy, 

' Oh, Henvald ! ' 1 cried, half laughing and half crying, ' what 
terrible two hours you have caused us, we have been in such frij ' 
and suspense ; whatever made you so late V 

' I could not help it,' he ansTCred, looking grave all at once, 
xnd his ^e glancing rapidly round ; ' our engine broke down about 
twelve miles from here, and wa had to wait till another was sent m 
from the station. I don't think it was a lively time for any of lud 
for, besides knowing you would be in a state here, it was honibCl 
cold, was it not, Hal ? ' But Hal was executing a fiantic war-daoufl 
round the dog^ and blowing on his fingers, aitd did not ansiveu 
'Where is Louie, Nell? I saw her standing beside you as we cam6 

' So she was,' I replied. ' I suppose she went back to the draw- 
ing-ronm fire as soon as she heard you were safe,' And then^as 
Herw.ild's countenance fell — 'she was far more nervous and alarmed 
thaii I was, 1 have never seen her so restless before; I can't think 
what has come to her.' And as I thus redeemed my sentence, z 
suddea bright surprise crossed his face, and he followed me silently 
into the room where Louie was standing with downcast eyes looking 
dreamily into the fire. 

-She did not move or speak as we came in, but waited till Her- 
wald went up to her, and took her hand with a greeting word and 
smile, but, to my astonlthment, and his loo, her reply was ne.irly 
inaudible, while a quick crimson flush dyed her fare and ne ' ' — 
moment, as she turned from him, and sealed herself, and 
ktuking at him again louk up her embroidery. 

No word of surprise at his tardiness, no expression of 
sess at his escape, scarcely a movement stirring the irfiite 
Halcot ran in with an unpctuous embrace And sitting down 
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feet, gave her marvellous accounts of his fright, and of Herwald*3 
courage and coolness. ' 

No, she only sat with bent head and quickly-flying fingers, while 
Herwald stood and watched her, growing paler from minute to 
minute, till he turned to me with a heart-grieved smile ; and, after 
a question or two as to where Dudley had gone, and if I had hea! d 
from Bruce, said, weariedly, that he would go up now to his room 
and refresh himself before supper, and stmmioned Halcot to attend 
hinL 

As the door closed on them, Louie's hands and work fell to her 
lap, the colour that was burning on her face faded away, and as she 
leant back in her chair, with her hair floating over tiie cushions, 
and a meek, pathetic look in her eyes, she looked like some beauti- 
ful jmage of purity and love. I wished Herwald could have seen 
her ; but, almost before I could frame the wish, the door had re- 
opened and he appeared. 

Yes, Herwald appeared, and then I thought I was in a dream, 
for, without seeming to notice me at all, indeed I believe not con- 
scious of my presence, he went straight up to Louie, and, stooping 
over her, bent down and kissed her lips. 

* Oh, my love,' I heard him whisper, * oh, my love.* And Louie, 
looking up at him with sweet, serene eyes, put her hand in his with- 
out speaking. 

Aiid on Herwald's finger shone the brilliant emerald ring, and 
in a moment I understood it all — the yielded pledge, the token 
restored, the sparkling gem hid in the crimson flower to meet 
his eyes, the silent acceptance of a passionately-ui^d love, and 
Herwald's incredulous joy at the sight of it 

Through my tears I looked upon him now — the man who was 
dear to me as a brother, as he stood, his noble face transformed 
with happiness, with Louie's hand folded in both his, \diile thanks, 
tender and true, were breathed in her ear. 

Then Louie, looking up at me with shy bright eyes, saw me 
watching them, and held out her arms to me. 

* Come hither, Nellie, my dear little sister, and tell me if I have 
done right Do vou think in your heart, my pet, that I shall make 
Herwald happy?' 

But I could not answer her — ^no, not even when Herwald knelt 
down beside me and claimed his brotherly right, for my heart was 
too full of joy ; but I took their hands and bade God bless them, for 
they were dear to me as life itself, and then I could say no more. 

* Oh ! how the foolish child cries,* said Louie, patting my cheek. 
* Why, Nell, are you so sorry to part with your tiresome, provoking 
Loo ? * And I answered — 

* It is for happiness, dearest, that you have fulfilled my cherished 
hope, and given me such a brother. Oh, Louie, Louie ! love him, 
and honour hhn from your heart, for he deserves all that you can 
givehinu' 
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■She has given me all, Nella mia,' he returned, proudly, ' 
giving me herself.' And, as he spoke, he drew off the emerald ring.fl 
from his finger, nnd, kissing it, placed it on hers. 

And Loo flushed over her beautiful face, while faereyes filledl 
with tremulous light, for this was the sign of their betrothal j anq-J 
then I left them together, and, going inio the dining-room, loun^^ 
Halcol in the great nrm-chair before the fire, with the three dogs infl 
his lap, all lickmg him at once. On seeing me he thrust out a red^ 4 
lestltss face. I 

' What's up, Nellie 7 and why are you all shut up in Ihedrawing- 
room ? Do you know that I'm nearly famished, ana that it is eleven 
o'clock?' 

'Then liave yonr supper, dear Hal, and go tobed.'was theunex- 
peaed rejoinder. ' No ; it is no use wailing lor Herwald and Louie, 
they arc much better engaged, and will come in when they havs 
fiiiished talking.' 

So Halcot sat down grumbling, while Mar and Xko followed him 
uninvited, and when be had done I sent him up to bed, not cajing 
to liave the news spread through the house just yet, and presently 
they came in, Herwald holding his head high, and looking unutter- 
ably happy, and Louie, calm, placid, and benignant, with a. restful 
CuDicnied expression i^wn her face. 

It was so new and strange to watch them, that I could have sat 
there comlonably all night ; but Herwald was more mindful of our 
well-being, and, as soon as the meal was over, insisted on our 
retiring to resL 

And then we had a long, long talk, Louie and 1, ov 
room lir«^ Loo tmishing out her masses of hair thoughtfully, and ij 
kneeling down on the rug, with my hands clasped In her lap. 

She had always liked him, she owned, more than any ma . _ 
had ever seen, only the boyishness of his look had a little distress 
her, and she fancied at first that he was cold and proud. But $hw 
bad always said to herself that it was not for her, so witlul ai 
capricious, to love and marry. So, when Herwald asked her, s 
d&idened the first impuliie of her heart, and bethinking herself thn 
it might be, after all, but a wavering fancy such as she had li 
many a lime before, had deemed it her duty to refuse hirii. ^ 

But the patience and sweetness with which he had borne his diig 
appointment, and bis calm undevialing kindne^ lowajiis herselff 
touched her more than she cared to allow i and when, on thJ 
morning of his departure, he had placed the ring in her ham^ 
telling her that its restoration should be the token of her favourfl 
and thai then, but not till then, he should renew his suit, the 
had trembled loosely in her iinj;crs, and it had been half ii 
mind to give it back to him at once ; but she was too proud (or i^ 
and so lei him go. 

After that she tried to forget him ; bul only found she tenioi 
bercJ bim more, till, from missing him so sorely and feeling h 
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blank and lost without htm, she came to see that it was nseless to 
struggle against it, and that she might as well confess to herself that 
she loved him. 

* For I do love him/ said Loo, sighing, as she dismissed me for 
the ni^ht, * though it is a miracle to me how I can ; and yet, if I had 
lost him, as I thought I had in that terrible storm^ he would have 
left me widowed in every thought' 

And this from Loo r — ah ! well might I kneel beside my little 
white bed that night and pour out my heart in thanksgiving, that 
the sister for whose future we had so much feared, had anchored 
the hopes of her life on such a rock as our Herwald. 

And this night I dreamt again of Keith, but this time no little 
boat rocked pleasantly on a golden sea, for I thought he was sitting 
alone, stem and pale ; and when I went up to him, turned away 
without speaking to me : and when I awoke my face was bathed 
in tears. 

Alas, how unequal is fate ! Here were two sisters, each loving* 
and each beloved, one soon to become a happy bride, and follow^ 
the man of her choice to a rare and pleasant home, and the other 
to waste out her heart and years with a longing that perhaps might 
never be fulfilled. 

We had a late breakfast next morning, and in the middle of it 
Dudley walked in. How blithe was his greeting to Herwald, how 
unconscious his welcoming words ! 

For a little while we all sat there deferring the startling an- 
nouncement from minute to minute, till a favourable opportunity 
should occur. 

But Dudley was too quick for us. Even in the middle of an 
animated description of Ullaston, its noble architecture and 
grounds, his roving eye had detected the emerald on Louie's 
finger, and in a moment he waxed dumb and awfully red. 

Herwald cleared his throat, albeit his voice j^as as clear as a 
bell, and commenced, looking rather bashful — 

* I have something to ask you for this morning, Dudley,' and he 
took Louie's hand as he spoke. ^ Do you think you can give me 
your sister ? ' 

Dudley did not answer, and Herwald went on — 
' I know that I am not worthy of Louie, and that I can^^ever 
hope to be, but if you will intrust her to me, no woman sh»be so 
loved and so fondly cherished.' . ^ 

He drew her towards him as he spoke with a grave protective 
tenderness very strange to see, and Dudley said — 

* To whom can I intrust her so gladly as to you, Herwald ? And 
when I tell you that I can wish her no prouder lot in life than that 
of being your wife, you will understand how unnecessary are your 
last words. Take her then, and may she be to you all that she has 
been to us.' So saying, he folded her in his arms and stretched out 
his hand to Herwald, who took it eagerly. 
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'Ah, Loo, Queen Loo I * cried ber brother, proudly and fond) 
'must Sunnysioc lose your rule f ' 

'Only diat she may resume her sceptre again at Hurst-ball,' 
plied Hcnvald. 

' Oh, no,' responded Louie, with a faint smile, 'you must offer 
tne no sceptre there, for a divided sovereignty will h.irdly suit you, 
Herwald, if I know you aright, and I have ever loved my own will 
too dearly. 1 only hope,' she continued, with a sort of subdued sad- 
ness in her voice, ' tliat I may not find the lesson of obedience too 
difficult 10 learn, or you to teach \ but one thing I am assured o^ 
that you have ever been my patient master.' 

And this from our proud wilful Loo [ Ah, well might Du(!!ey 
laus;h, and protest that the world was turning upside down when 
such a one as Queen Loo talked of love and of obedience ! 

After that Dudley and Herwald held a long conversation in the 
Oak parlour ; and then Herwald came in and fetched Louie for a 
walk, whilst I sat down and wrote a letter to Biuce, in which I ' " 
him the wonderful news, that a real live pair of lovers 
ing Suimyside at the present minute. 



CHAPTER XXXIL 



i 




*Mt faeait il BIT. I daraiil t«IL 
For Ihe ukc Dl lOmeboiy. 



It was soon noised abroad in our littk town that the beautiliil 
Louie Monimcr was engaged to be married, and fast and thick 

Eoured in tbe visits of congratulation, that feminine aitiosity might 
e appeased, and a fhiitful dish of gossip provided for many a 
maidenly lea-table. And for ten long wondering day* the tongues 
of power wagged their will, in and around Sunnyslde ; many and 
conflicting were the several opinions, but the feeUng that seemed ' 
apparent in most minds was that of unmitigated astonishment 

' But, my dear,' said Mrs. Thornton to me one day, and I i 
thai she was acting as the mouth-piece of the British maironhoi] 
about tts ; ' but, my dear, he is so young, and, if I may candidly B 
press an opinion, so in significant-looking. Of course heisa gc^itT 
man, and bas very £nc manners and all that, and possesses, 1 A 
told, the fonune of a prince. Every one knows that our dear L" 
«ugtil to marry into a monied family ; but still, bow she could re 
that elctiant Colonel Grey and accc^it Mr. Uelorme passes comuc 
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hension ; he is so exceedingly — * here Mrs. Thornton paused with 
the obnoxious word insigniScant again on her lips, and substituted, 
' so boyish-looking ; why, in a few years she will look old enough to 
be his mother.' 

' Nonsense, Mrs. Thornton, he is two years her senior.* 
' And what is that in a man, my dear ? in happy marriages there 
ought always to be a disparity of years on the right side, or the 
balance of power is disturbed. Take my word for it, Nellie, as a 
woman of some experience in these things, before the first few 
months are over Louie will have learnt to rule her young husband 
right regally.' 

* She will do nothing of the kind,' I returned, hotly ; * you little 
know our Herwald when you say that ; he has more strength of will 
and force of character, with all his appearance of extreme youth, 
than any man I ever met ; and great as is his love for Louie, if her 
will were ever to be opposed to his in any matter of importance, I 
know well who would have to give way, and it would not be 
Ijerwald.' . 

* I am very glad to hear it,' replied worthy Mrs. Thornton, with 
a constrained smile ; * and I suppose, after all, there is no account- 
ing for tastes, only such a fine woman as she will make ought to 
have a personable man for a husband, and not one who will appear 
like a younger brother to her all his life.' 

*My dear mother,' interrupted Dick, who was standing near, 
listening to us, * you are making Nellie quite cross with your anim- 
adversions on her favourite, and, after all, the truest sentence you 
have said is that there is no accounting for tastes. Belle, par 
exemple^ loves a man of mettle, and is infatuated with Harry's 
broad shoulders and Herculean proportions, but there are many 
who, like Louie Mortimer, can see more beauty in Herwald 
Delonnc?s pale face and clever dark eyes, tlian in Harry, who, 
albeit his inches, is nothing but a clown, or in Algernon Fitzgerald. 
who is a mere " rasher of wind cut in halves," empty sound, ana 
without a fragment of humanity about him.' 

So spoke honest Dick, who in the days gone by had nourished 
certain warm feelings of his own towards the Sunnyside Beauty, 
but Mrs. Thornton only shook her head till the ribbons of her cap 
went to work like flimsy windmills ; and seeing how the land lay, 
and that certain envious instincts had been aroused by the mention 
of Hurst-hall, I took my leave, repeating to myself as I wandered 
down the Ume-tree walk from the Hermitage porch, a clause in the 
Liturgy, which bids us abstain from ' envy, hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness.' 

* Fie, Sprite I down, silly doggie ; fie ! what a world it is. Sprite^ 
when you are even jealous of poor old Nettle walking with the fringe 
of my shawl in her mouth' 

Louie, who was profoundly indifferent to public opinion in 
generaiy only laughed long and merrily at Mrs. Thornton's tirade ; 
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eonient with her own choice, it mattered little to her who else 
approved or disapproved, and as Herwald minded it even less tJiait 
ahe did, the feminine babble did no mischief lo us, and only pro- 
voked our mirth. 

Meanwhile things went on merrily at Siinnysidei HerwaM 
mnde a most devoted lover, though a very (juiet one ; and l^uie, 
though rarely demonstrative, yei soon made it evident to all that 
she loved now for the lirst tiinein her life, and with an earnest, 
true, womanly affection, that would bring its own re^^■ard. Day by 
day her simple reverence increased for Herwnld, and she ceased to 
regret the sacrihce of her pride and will, and could bear to thirik of 
the time when she must leave us all, to fallow him to a sew anil, 
unknown home. 

And that time was fast approaciiing. 

Almost before a week ve.% over Herwald, ardent and unpulsi 
in this as in all things, had pleaded sO eameslly and so successful 
that I^uie had yielded to his and to Dudley's wishes, and had c( . 
sciited to name an early day in the following April, that they might 
have the summer before them for a long foreign tour. 

I lerwald knew that it was Louie's great desire to see Paris, 
Switzerland, and Rome, and had planned this tour for her express 
pleasure and benefit. As far as his own wishes were concerned, he 
would have preferred not leaving England at all, and would rather 
have taken his wife home to ilurst-hatl at once; and as Louie 
knew all this and was touched by his unselliah generosity, she could 
make no opposition to his plea for an early marriuge, even though 
it left her only six weeks more for the exercise ol her maidealy wJl 
and hberty. 

Yes, in six weeks we were to lose our Loo ; and as the disiancs 
of lime lessened, our hearts failed us as we thought haw sorely ~ 
should miss her, our gay light-hearted sister. 

It was true that she was, bs far as work was concerned, only 
drone in the home-hive, but none the less did she store us with ' 
honey of her words and the swcclneaa of her presence, but all 
honey and the sweetness belonged now to Hecwald, and we in utff 
old home would be left to regret Qiicea Loo's mild benignant 

Were Keith's words really coming true? How well I remembt 
them : — 'Your brothers are with you now, Nellie, but one day ihi 
will take to themselves wives and leave the home-nest, and Lou^ 
will not be long widi you, and the boys will go out into the world; 
and then when you are alone in the old house, tiien — then it 
be pleasant to remember that there is one to whom you can ti 
and on whom you have a certain right' 

' Ah, Keith, Keith, if only you could come to me now, my deari 
And then Bruce came home j he hud been away se\ 
■nd returned brown and blithe and bonnie, and hetirtily „ 
amonifst us ug;iin ; but even while be told us so, tliere was a kl 
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gravity in his words and manner that told us his thoughts were not 
all here, and that he was remembering his Highland lassie. 

But he was full of affection for Louie and of hearty rejoicing in 
the prospect of happiness that lay before her, and there was earnest- 
ness in the jesting tone in which he told her that now for the first 
time she had redeemed her character in his eyes and blotted out 
tiiat one great error, her treatment of Colonel Grey. 

' Ohy Colonel Grey !' sighed Louie, ' am I never to hear the last 
<tf that unfortunate man ? ' 

* Never/ replied Herwald coolly, * because of course you know 
he is one of my groomsmen, and Arthur Vaughan the other;' which 
unexpected rejoinder reduced Louie to a state of utter speechless- 
ness. 

And after that Bruce told us all he had done. 

They had had a very dreary time of it in Edinburgh, Bruce 
hunting over papers *with the deacon and talking business with the 
lawyer, whilst Katie nursed her mother up-stairs ; but in the dusk 
she would come down and stroll with him up the Castle HilL And 
though Bruce spoke little of these walks, it was easy to see that 
these were the brightest moments of the <fay. 

And then he took them back to the manse ; ' and there/ he con- 
tinued, * they will remain till the early days of May, for so Uncle 
Cameron's successor, Mr. Buchanan, has arranged, and then they 
are coming to live here.' 

* Here, Bruce ? do you mean at Sunnyside ?' 

* No, no/ he replied quickly ; * how could you think of such a 
thing ? as if I should ask them here without consulting you and 
Dudley ! but I have told Aunt Margaret that it will be far better 
for her to settle dovm by us, and then she will be near Keith when 
he returns to England.' 

* How do you make that out?' asked Dudley; ' Keith's place of 
residence — ^when he gets one, poor fellow, will be London.' 

* Well ! don't you call that nearer than the manse by two or 
three hundred miles? I should have thought that fact patent 
enough to any one.' 

*0f course, of course,' rejoined his brother, hastening to 
mollify the momentary heat ; ' you have but verified my words, that 
dear Aunt Margaret would soon learn to value your shrewd good 
sense. It is certainly a fine stroke of yours persuading her and 
Katie to come here.' 

* Katie did most of the persuading,' returned Bruce smiling, * I 
talked her over at Edinburgh, and as Aunt Margaret does every- 
thing she wishes, it was soon arranged. I thought, Dudley, if one 
of those pretty Priory cottages were to let, it would be just the size 
for them, and it would amuse us all after Louie's flitting to get it 
ready knd in order.' 

* An excellent idea ; they will be Miss Vivian's tenants then. I 
am certain one of the factory men told me the other day that Forbes 
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—Lieutenant Forbes— was leaving, and he lived in the little 
one, the Fernery I think they call it ; we bad bcciei go do'A'n 
lorrow and see.' 

Bruce agreed with the utmost alacrity, and after 
discussion the party brake up. 

Certainly, it was a most bustling and bewildering 1 
thefirst wedding in the Mortimer family, and Louie had determined ., 
should be the grandest the neighbours had seen for years; and thou^H 
Herwald told her with much mock gravity chat all her labour would 
be lost upon him, for he was sure he should see nothing od that day 
but her, and only her very obscurely, Louie was inexorable, and for 
five whole weeks Sunnj-side was delivered over into the hands of 
mantua-makers and milliners ; and presently Herwald 
and worked with a will too. 

He had his mothers jewels sent down that Louie might give hii 
her opinion on their re-setting and airangemcnl ; and as she playe , 
daintily with the shining toys, now trying them on hair and neck' 
and round white arm, Herwald watching her with his eyes of love, 
it recalled to my mind vividly the evening: when Mrs. H.izcMean 
had once proudly decked her with her own jewels, and Philip coming 
in and seeing her had called her Queen Cophetua. 

'Philip,' cried Louie, onloosiiig a glittering serpent from h< 
hair. 'All, poor fellow I I would never have worn Uiose jeweh 
his.' 

Which speech she was compelled to tike back and swalli 
gracefully, when there shortly aiTived a small, exquisitely- inlaid 
casket, containing a noble parure of turquoise and diamonds- 
'with Philip and Rose Hazeldean's best wishes,' and a sad, sw 

little note, written in Rose's neat cramped hand, in which she bcg^ , 

dear Louie to accept and wear for her the ornaments which shS 
could never wear for herself; but what pleased Ltniie most, and 
Herwald loo, was a dainty httlc pearl necklet, with a small diamond 
cross—! for Helen, with Rose's fond love.' 

Dear little sparkling cross, how I priced and cherished it, and 
placed it side by side with the brooch that Herwald had given 
on my visit to Hurst-halL 

It was now the end of March, a bitter cold blustering moi 
offering little inducement to tlie lovers to extend their daily rambl^: 
and leading them to prefer the warm cosy drawing-room, which 
Nellie, with marvellously feminine tact, contrived to vacate for 
their use. 

They had had a long talk there one afternoon, a talk thai had 
made Herwald grave and Louie quiet, in which Herwald aimouncci" 
his intention of leaving for Hurst-hall on the morrow for a ten day! 
absence ; and in the absurd logic of lovers these ten days augui 
a bitter parting, 

Louie had at first endeavoured to comh.-ti ihe notion, allcgii 
thai such and such things might be done without the maslCf'i eyv 






and^_ 
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and adding that in h'^r opinion Herwald's notions of duty were 
painfully Quixotic ; bui realising the utter powerlessness of hei will, 
and weary of throwing arguments against a rock, she had succumbed 
at last with womanly yidding, and bade her knight go where his 
honour called him. 

' But,' sakl Louie, with a spice of the old coquetry, ^ I suppose 
you will manage not to lose your traia and be too late for the 
iburteenth.' 

Herwald's answer was inaudible, but that it was satisfactory was 
evident from her sudden blush and smile. 

'And I shall bring back Milly, Nellie ; be sure you write her a 

Sretty little note of invitation so as to serve for my passport, and 
on't forget to put in, that Louie's number of bridesmaids will be 
incomplete without her.' 

' Oh yes, I will tell her all that ; and as it will be the Easter 
holidays she can't refuse me.' 

* But, Herwald,' interrupted Louie. 

* What, love?' 

* If anything should happen to delay you long into the second 
week — and those Lancashire people are capable of doing anything 
to keep you among them — you must send off Milly alone, or her 
bridesmaid's dress won't be ready — do you understand ? ' 

' Oh yes, quite ; but I mean to be back at least three days 
before, so get all that ' — here Loo put her hand across his mouth, 
but the * flununery ' came out in spite of it — * finished and out of the 
way, for I shall want you every mmute of the time to mysel£' 

So on die morrow Herwald went, and during the next two or 
three days Louie wandered about, turning over satins and laces 
with listless hands and £EU'-away eyes, which seemed to elude 
substance and be fixed on vacancy. 

But presently we all found a new source of interest It was 
about a week after Herwald's departure, and a mild, pleasant April 
evening : 1 had tempted Louie out into the lane that she might 
admire the budding hedgerows, and listen to the cuckoo's note, 
which we now began to hear for the first time, and we were strolling 
to and fro, arm-in-arm, when Seymour's face suddenly appeared 
above the stile, and in another moment he had leapt down and was 
assisting a tiny neat-looking lady to surmount its difficulties. 

* Whoever can that be ? ' inquired Louie. 

But the problem was soon solved as Seymour, leaving his com- 
panion to trip after him alone, came towards us, saying — 

* Here is Miss Vaughan, Nellie, and she is asking for you/ 

* Why, it is Milly ! ' I exclaimed, and at the sound of her name 
she ran up to me with her little dark face all aglow with excitement 
and pleasure, and threw herself into my arms. 

* Why, my pet, what brings you here to surprise us without letting 
IIS know whether you could come at all ?' 

Ut is all Herwald's fault \ he ran down to Rose Cottage himself 
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last night, and he and Arthur persuaded me not to wait for them, 
but to come alone, and Herwatd brought me lo ihe station himseJf 
fliis momins and saw me safely otT. Was I wrong, Nellie ?' 

'Wrong,' I returned teproiclilully, 'wrong to. come to Suiuiyside 
after all my invitations f nay, yon can haidly tell how glad I am to 
see you here, Mill/.' I 

And then Louie came up. and stooped down and kissed has ] 
check, at which MilTy colouii:d up gratefully, 

' 1 have heard so much of you.' said. L«o, with her warm sweet 
smile, which always took all hearts by storm, 'Nellie has talked ahout 
you for hours, so I feel as if I knew you already.' 

'I do not think it will be long before 1 know you quite well,' 
Milly answered softly and shyly ; 'but I am afraid. Miss Mortimer, 
1 shall be your smallest bridesmaid,' at which Loo laugtted good- 
naturedly, and replied — 

' No, no, you will be nothing of the kind ; Ada Thornton, wha 
has to stand with you, is just such another little thing. Wl^t an 
excellent foil they will make to each other, Nellie, ihe one so dark 
and the other so fair. By-the-bye, did Henvaid^did Mr. Delormo 
send any message to me?' 

'Only a very disappointing one,' returned Milly ; 'he said very 
unusual business would detain him in Lancasbiie longer ttian he 
thought, and he really fears that he will not be able to leave till the 
thirteenth.' 

' On the thirteenth !' I exclaimed j 'that is very close quarter^ 
considering the wedding is to be on the fourteenth.' 

llut Louie said nothing, only turned away with a tittle sad sigl^ 
and then Milly and I went in, 

'Am I really at SunnysideP' she said, pausing on the door-step 
and looking round her with grave wistfiil eyes ; " oh, what a dear, 
comfortable old pUL:e, and how green and full uf trees the garden 
looks-— almost like a dell in Herwald's park, seen through that half- 
opened door ; and oh, it feels like home I' 

' 1 am glad of that,' I returned, kissing her ; and then we went 
up the broad low staircase together, the evening sunbeams faUing 
Slant and rosily on the old recessed window-seats. 

'Shall you mind sharing my room, Milly V I asked dubiously, 
my hand on the door. 

' Mind 1 what an idea ! it will be delightful, for then I thai] get 
you all to myself for some long, long talks.' 

' 1 thought afterwards perhaps yon would like it, but the honest 
tnith is, I have nowhere else to put vou except with Louie, for 
Hcrwald has one spare room, and your brother, Mr. Vaughan, Is to 
have the other ; the Tliorntons have oDered to accommodate 
Colonel Grey at the Hermitage.' 

' Oh, for the wedding,' sighed Milly, * Of course you will be 
Ten full,' and then I took her hands and drew ber closer to m^ 
and ihe looked up in my face and imtlcd. ^ 
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* Shall we sit down in this comfortable window-seat V I said ; 
* it wants an hour to tea-time, and I have so many things to ask 
you about But first, how are you ? you are very thin, very, but stifl 
you do not look ill* 

* I am very well,' she maintained, stoutly ; ' don't shake your 
head, for indeed I am, much better than when I met you at Hazlitt ; 
only, you will laugh at me, Nellie, I do feel so old sometimes.' 

* Old P I repeated, incredulously. 

' Yes, so staid, and middle-aged and thoughtful I can fancy now 
how the old feel when thay look back on their life behind them ; I 
iancy 1 have seen the best part of mine.' 

' My dear Milly/ I exclaimed^ unable to restrain a smile, but she 
went on gravely — 

'Everything seems so gray and misty and common-place, all 
the colouring and gloss gone off ; and when the children press round 
and court me to join in their little amusements and pleasures, just 
as if I were one of themselves, I often wonder if they would do so 
if they could know how stem and sad I really feel* 

* But these ideas are absurd/ 1 remonstrated, 'you are little more 
than a child vourself' 

^ If vou knew what a mockery that word sounds to me,' she 
returned, with a baby frown knitting her brow, * you would not use 
it What have I in common with childhood, which is unconscious 
of evil, and knows no suffering ? when to exist is to be happy.' 

* At least you are innocent, Milly.' 

* I don't know,' she returned sadly ; * one so vain as I can never 
be quite innocent How much I have thought of myself, and now 
— now * 

She broke off abruptly with a sigh. 

'And how do you like your new occupations, Milly? are the 
Willoughbys kind to you V 

* Oh so kind,' she answered, brightening up, * they treat me just 
like one of themselves, and pet, and make quite a fuss over me; I 
like all the family, my pupils especially — the teaching seems play 
work, they are so good and quiet ; and it is very nice when I walk 
across the moor of an evening with Arthur, and find Bridget and 
tea awaiting me, and feel that the day's work is over and that I 
have done my part in earning our bread' 

* How does Arthur — ^your brother, I mean, get on ? Has he no 
better prospect yet than this daily drudgery?' 

* Oh, don't you know ? ' she answered, with her eyes sparkling — 
*but no, I forgot, I have not written to you since, Arthur is going 
up to Oxford next term to take orders.' 

* To take orders, Milly ! ' 

' Yes, Herwald has offered him a living, and is to put a curate 
into it until he can hold it for himself. It is about eight miles from 
Hurst-hall, and is worth five hundred a year, and there is such a 
pietty church and parsonage: Arthur did not like accepting it at 
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M, bat Hnwald has such iniluence with him, he can talk h 
into accepting anything.' 

' He is the best friend your brother has i» Lancashire.' 
'Yes, or in the world beside. You and he arc our best friendp 
Arthur said so himself yesterday, for I assure you he ihinks quite A 
liighly of you as he does of Herwald.' 

'Nonsense, Milly,' I relumed, blushing, 

'But it is not nonsense at all ; he admires you more than an7f 
woman he has ever seen, and if it had not been that I have told 
him about Keiih Cameron, it would be. dangerous, I am sure.' 

' My dear MiUY>' I replied, getting quite hot, ' 1 wish you would 
sot taik like that, it is too absurd.' 

'It is not absurd a bit,' she answered flatly, 'but you should 
never have had bim, darling, for you are far loo pretty for him with 
his sandy hair and blue spectacles—I told him so myself one day, 
and he said, poor fellow, that he did not know l!ie woman who 
would care to marry such a plain sickly-looking man as he — be 
really said so, Nellie.' 

' I am sorry to hear it ; and when next he breathes such heresy, 
you may tell him that there is m.iny and many a one who would 
think themselves honoured by tlic love of such a man as Arthur 
Vaughan, and he is not to judge bimselt by the comments of such 
sister as you.' 

'But that Nellie Moninier prefers her own handsome Kcill 
said Milly ; 'am 1 to tet) him that too?' and she squeezed my Tac? 
between her two soft little hands, till 1 disen<;agcd myself with a' 
laugli, but after that she waxed grave again, and the smiles and the 
dimples died out together. 

'Have you heard anything about Hubert, Nellie?' she said 
suddenly. 

' I, my dear child I wh^t have I to do with him ?' 
' Personally, nothing, but 1 thought perhaps Hcrwald might hai 
talked to ^u about him, it is so long since he and 1 have hud 
conversation togetJier, and he is the only one Ihat ever tells 
about him 8t all' 

' I do not remember that he has said anything, except that Mi 
Clive had gone on to Rome with a friend of his, but I do not thinl 
he knows more himself j the letter from which he teamt it «tis f. 
very briel, unsatisfactory one. But why did you not ask him wbeaj 
he look you to the station f ' 

*ll I never mention the subject unless he begins j youdoai 
think t could, Nellie?' 

'And he did not speak of it?" 
' No, only as he bade me good-bye he looked at me with a vc^l 
kind smile.and said, " Keep up a brave iie^n, Milly,fDr llir— ~- 
many a worse fate in hfe than yours ; " very strange of him, w 
not, Nclhe?' 

'Very, and rather vague,' and I sat musing over the WDrd%] 
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while Milly rested her face against my shoulder and sighed 
heavily. 

* And how is Maud Rivers ? ' I asked gaily at last, trying to 
rouse myself and her into something like cheerfulness ; ' what does 
she think of Herwald's approaching marriage ? ' 

^ Nobody can tell quite what she thinks, but she is engaged.' 

* Engaged ! — you don't say so ? ' 

* Yes, within a week after the news reached Lancashire ; but you 
will never guess whom she has chosen, Nellie.' And, to my surprise, 
Milly suddenly faltered and turned paJe. 

' My pet, how can I tell the names of all your brave Lancashire 
squires V 

' Ah ! but you know this name ; — Glisten — Maud Rivers is going 
to marry Sir Ralph Percy.' 

I could not believe my ears. 

* Will you be kind enough to tell me, MUly, what he has done 
with his wife?' 

* Ah I poor Amy, Hubert's first love, is dead, did you not know 
it ? She died last spring ; they had wintered at Rome, but she had 
been ailing, more or less, all the time, and the physicians recom- 
mended Sir Ralph to take her to Southern Italy, but she died on 
the way, in a little lone posting-hous^ and a strange peasant woman 
held her in her arms at the last Was it not a sad end ? — poor, 
poor Amy ! ' 

* Terrible indeed, but Mr. Clive did not know of this when we 
were at Whalley last sunmxer.' 

* No, but he knows it now, and Herwald told me he was much 
shocked and distressed ; but at the time it happened the report was 
confused, and every one up in the North thought it was old Lady 
Annabel, Sir Ralph's mother, who was dead.' 

* And you mean to tell me that Maud Rivers is engaiged to that 
cold, heartless man ? and he not a widower a year.' 

* Yes, really, and they are to be married in July. Poor Amy ! 
what a life he led her, till her spirit was crushed and utterly broken. 
He will find it a hard matter to break Maud Rivers', though : it 
must be a daring man that will try.' 

* What can induce her to marry such a man ?' I asked. 

* Pique,' returned Milly, readily, * pique, and slighted affection,' 

* You think, then, that she really liked Herwald?' 

* Nay, she did more, she loved him ; she gave to him all of that 
that her cold nature* was capable, and if he could have brought 
himself to have married her, she would have made him a true and 
faithful wife.' 

* How long, little Milly, have you become such a shrewd observer 
of character?* 

And Milly hid her face in my neck, and whispered— 

* Only since I have suffered myself, and have learnt to feel for 
others' sufferings. Hark 1 what is that?' 
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•It Is tlie tca-gonff,' I answered, ' Halcot is sounding it j crnne^ I 
we roust go down. Ilcre, we have talked all this long time and yatt ] 
have never yet told me what you think of onr Loo.' " 

' Think of her !' returned Milly, enthusiaslteally, as she shook 
out her crushed skirts, ' why, what can I tiiink 0/ her, e.^cept thnt 
she is the loveliest creature I have ever seen, and ought to be a 
queen at the least ; such eyes, such hair, such a complexion ; oh, 
no wonder that Herwald loves her so dearly, be could not help 
himself' 

After which candid opinion, we went down-stairs, and Milly I 
made acquaintance with Bruce and the boys, producing a most ■ 
astonishing impression on the last trio, who ail buzzed round her at j 
once, as if they considered her their lawful prey, and the 'funny little 
dark lady with the black eyes,' as Charlie called her, seemed especi- 
ally in her element among them ; a most charming, piquanle little 
Milly she was, now talking sagely with Dudley and Bruce, now 
laughing and jesting with the boys, and, anon, nestling cosily under 
Louie's and my wing, and looking all the while so blithe and bnnnie 
that a stranger would have thought her the happiest creature in the 

But one who knew her well, and who watched her tenderly, saw 
how the uneasy colour biased and faded suddenly on the small thin 
face — saw how often the Up trembled as it smiled, and the voice died 
away In a quiver ; and as we stood together that night watching a 
large white moon rising behind the cedar-tree, she leant heavily 
against me with straining breath, and whispered— 

' Oh, if I could have died like Amy, Nellie, how much belter it I 
would have been for him and me.' 



I 
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1 me the hcnds her tdlaiful cyis, - 

*mlih«,™.hee;.hey«,«iU,rloofc. | 
4wiu iht imIeu of i'mdiae.' 

iTwasthe evening before the wedding. All day long tliere had been 
bustle and confusion and mucli hasting to and fiv ; but now tlic last 
finishing touches had been put, and noiliing remained to us but to 
watch lor the expected bridegroom. 

An avant courier had arrived early that morning in the person 
of Allan, aod towards afternoon AJtlkUi Vaiigh*m, the second J 
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groomsman, made his appearance, turning up unexpectedly en rouU 
urom London some hours before he was wanted. 

In the midst of our household cares it was rather perplexing to 
have a strange gentleman on our hands ; but the boys came to our 
rescue by carrying him oflf to see the Priory and factory, and 
other notabilities of the neighbourhood, while Seymour, as a 
thef-d'csuvr^f enticed him on their way back into the parsonage, 
where he remained turning over certain rare and dusty folios with 
that ancient scholar, Mr. Egerton, until Dudley fetched him out 
in triumph. 

All day long Louie had moved among us with a grave, wistful 
face ; now talking over manifold arrangements with her head 
bridesmaid, Nellie — ^now laying dainty finger-touches on flowers 
and curtains, and certain readjustments of furniture ; anon lingering 
under the cedar-tree with Bruce, or turning aside to kiss Rill's 
sunny curls, and murmur loving words to Charlie. 

But now it was evening, and it only remained to welcome 
Herwald, who was expected every minute ; so while some of the 
party went down to the station, and others sauntered to and fro 
before the gate, Louie took up her station by the drawing-room 
window, and looked out into the sunlight, while Milly and I, at the 
other end of the room, made up the white satin ribbon into favours. 

Busily Milly's nimble little fingers constructed the bridal orna- 
ments, with their sprays of orange flowers and silver acorns, laying 
each aside in the garlanded basket ready for the morrow's distri- 
bution ; but my hands rested often idly on my lap, and ray eyes felt 
full of unshed tears, for Louie was humming to herself softly the 
tune of some well-remembered words. 

**Tls the night before the bridal. 
And. to-morrow she must wear 
The emblems of affection 
T V ♦ tkA Amid her sunny hair,* 

* Hark, what is that ?' said Milly, pausing in her work ; and 
then Louie rose and left the room, and we knew that Herwald was 
come, even before we heard the click of the iron gate, 

* That is well,' said little Milly to herself, and half unconsciously 
I went on with Louie's strain : 

' But not the orange blossom. 

Or the diamond's costly blaze. 

Can give her back the brightness 

Of her girlhood's happy days.* 

'That is a sad song you are singing, Nellie.* 

* Is it ?' I returned, absently ; and then Dudley put in his head 
and beckoned me to come out to him. 

* Well, what is it ? ' I inquired, gathering up my apron fiiU of the 
' flummery,' as Herwald would have called it ; but Dudley, still 
keeping his place on the hall mat, only made signs to me to move 
quicker^ with a mysterious face. 
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'Herwald wants you in the diniag-room, Nellie ; he and Lou 
tXK together tliere.' 

' Then they don't want me,' I returned, deliberately ; and 1 felt I 
the truth of my remark when I opened the door and saw what 4 
pretty little group 1 was disturbing, while Herwald came forward K 
meet me with quite a boyish flush on his face. 

' Dudley says that you wish to speak to m^' I stammered 
rather confiisedly. 

' So t do, Don't look so h^shfnl, Neltit Come and sit down,^J 
And Herwald resutaed his former place and Louie's hand t 
getlicr. 

'Well, what is it about?' I inquired, rather mistificd. 
suppose you don't want the wedding to be put olf ?' 

* I suppose 1 don't," replied HerwaJd, wi^ an arch look at Louie jj 
but 1 am going to surprise you, nevertheless, little sister, when I 
;!1 you Hubert Clive is here.' 

'Here, in this very house !' 

' In this very house ; and, what is more^ in the Oak parlou 
linuCe, with Dudley to keep him company.' 

'Then he must go away,' I returned decidedly. '1 am very 
sorry, Herwald, but if you will be so thoughtless, you must abide by 
the consequences ; and I am certain of this one thing, that DudleJ*^ 
will never allow such a meeting to take place under his roof,' and f A 
got up breathless with excitement 

' Now, do sit down and calm yourself/ remarked Herwald, quits 
coolly. ' Of course, 1 should never do what Dudley dislikes ; b " 
he is quite of my opinion, that a man may ask his ii 
"o marty him if he chooses." 

' But Mr. Egerton is to do that, Hei 

' Mr, Egerton will assist, of course ; hut none the less have I set ^ 
my heart on having dear old Hubert to perform the ceremony. 
Now, don't get into a stale about it, for marry us he shall and will' 

'I don"t understand you,' I replied, very much dis] ' 

'Don't understand me?' returned Hen 
'poor little Nellie.' 

' No, 1 don't,' I replied ; ' all your life long you have been u 
selfish and generous, but now you are gratifying your own wliim a_ 
the expense of a girl's future happiness. Though it is yourl 
wedding-day, HerwaJd, you must give way in this, for with myfl 
consent Milly shaU never see Hubert Clive again.' \ 

' Nonsense, she shall see him in half-an- hour's time, and, whati 
is more, with your consent, and Dudley's into the bargain— ci 

I looked at him in silence, too much olTended to spealc 

' Do be quick and explain yourself,' said Louie, laughing, 'ai 

•ball have Nellie arguing for an hour — wliat a lease you arc tflt 

night, Herwald.' 

* fieciuse I'm loo happy lo be serious, Bella mio. Well, Nclli^l 



returned Herwald, with i 
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I have asked Hubert here because he wishes to see Milly^ and 
because Harriette is dead.' 

'No,Herwald!' 

Mt is the truth, and this is what has kept me so long at 
Whalley. About a week ago I was sitting in the library, just com- 
mencing a letter to Louie, in which I meant to fix my return for the 
following day. when Hubert suddenly burst In, looking wild and 
haggara ; he had heard the news at Rome, and had travelled day 
and night back to England as fast as steam could carry him, but 
he had not courage to go down to Colchester by himself to learn if 
it were really true, and so came on first to Hurst-halL' 

'Well, and what then?' 

' Well, I made him take wine and food, and lie down, and when 
I had seen him safely into my own room, I went down to Rose 
Cottage and told Arthur, and never rested till he and I together 
persuaded Milly to come to you at once ; we had hard work at 
first, but in the end I got my way.* 

' That was wise and right of you,' I returned, gratefully, 

' Of course it was the only thing to be done, but I never fe!t 
comfortable all that evening or the next morning,' till I saw her 
safely off, for fear of some chance meeting occurring before we had 
ascertained the truth of the report ; and then, when I had put her 
under your wing, Hubert and I went down to Colchester,' 

'And was it true, Herwald ? ' 

' Oh, yes ! quite ; poor Harriette had been dead a month ; but 
oh, you should have seen Hubert, Nellie. When what he believed 
to be the burden of a life-time was suddenly lifted off his heart, and 
he walked and talked a free man, his agony of joy was almost 
painful to witness. 

' Painfiil indeed ! there is something terrible in the idea of 
having to rejoice at any human creature's death, but especially in 
tliat of a wife.' 

' You must not judge of it in that light, she was never a wife to 
him, but simply a burden of misery from the first Think of what his 
sufferings were, poor fellow, and you will understand his thankful- 
ness at being released.' 

' I do quite understand it, but I am not sure he is doing right to 
come here.' 

' You mean that it is hardly decorous to come now If 

' Yes, I mean that' 

' Well, I hinted something of the kind, but he would not listen 
to me. He said it was never.too soon to make wrong right, that he 
had worked Milly a deadly wrong during his wife's life-time, but 
that her death now gave him an opportunity for redress ; and 
whether she would have him or not, he should consider it his duty 
to go to her at once.' 

' Did he really say that T 

* He did indeed, and there was no reasoning him out of it ; and 
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fliere he sits, poor fellow, in tlie Oak parlour yonder, white 3 _ 
p-host, and telling Dudley over and over again that he knows tha:^ 1 
he has sinned past foigivejiess, and that she will never speak tr 
bim again.' 

'And do you want me to go him?' 

' No, that would be of little use, 1 want you to break it gently It 
Milly that he is here, and see how she takes it ; go, Nellie, you know 
you are our ministering angel, and this is only another little mtsuou 
of love for you to undertake.' 1 

'Very well, 1 am going; but first you must tell me you forgive ■ 
the ha&tiness of my speech ; and on your wedding eve, I 
Herwald' 

' And is thai any reason why those pretty eyes should be fuH o 
tears ?' he replied, with another brotherly embr.ice ; ' come, we mug 
have no rainbow faces to-night — as if you did not know me betterfl 
than to suppose I could be vexed hy such a trifle at that' Jl 

And so I left them, and passing into the drawing-room, sttS 1 
warm and ruddy wifh light, sweet April sunshine and evening 
shadows mingling, i knelt down by Willy's side, and taking the 
busy little hands fondly into my grasp, asked — 

* What was that Herwald said to you at the station, my pet, 
when he took leave of you? — try to remember his very words, and I 
repeat them to me.' M 

And Milly answered simply and readily, her eyes full of a. so&l 

surprise — ■ 

i do not think he said anything but "keep a good heart, Milly^l 

for there is many a worse tot in Ufe than yours," and hegri^pedmjJ 

hand as he spoke tilt 1 was ready to cry out with pain.' 

' And you are sure that there was nothing else f 

' Not a word j why do you ask ? ' And then she trembled a_ 
over, struck, I suppose, by the visible agitation of my manneril 
'and why — why are your hands so cold, and your face so pale an4,l 
strange i Have you anything to tell me F ' ■ 

' I 1 what have I to tell you?' I faltered, not knowing what IC|,I 
say for the moment, and fearful of too suddenly breaking the newsj 

Milly's eyes grew sick with a look of intolerable longing, Inil sho3 
ansuercd never a word. And with my heart beating so that I rauldl 
hardly speak, 1 went on — 1 

' Those were right and true words that Herwald said to yon, 
Milly, and I would have you ponder them well. You have thought 
your trouble bitter and hard to be borne, and Heaven forbid that I 
should say it was not ; but we must remember, my precious, thai 

every cloud has its silver linirig, and what, if in infinite r ■'- 

table edge should be turned away from you and light s 

Suddenly her features took the ashen hue of death, 

vp her hand to her head as if bewildered and in pain. 

*1 don't understand,' she luuriuured, hiokciily, ' ' 
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hear. What !s it you are saying about clouds and darkness > yon 
have come to tell me, I see, that he — Hubert — my Hubert is dead, 
and why do you keep me in suspense ? 

' No, no, my darling, what are you thinking about ? nobody is 
dead that you care about, and it is glad news, not sorrowful, that I 
bring you, dear ; Harriette, poor mad Harrietle Clive, is no more, 
and Hubert is here in this very house, longing and waiting and 
praying to see you.* 

Over her sweet face there spread a crimson tide of joy, and she 
sprang to her feet with a low irrepressible cry of * Hubert, Hubert,* 
like the soft low cooing of a dove calling on its mate ; but even as 
she essayed to move she tottered and turned dizzy, and her little 
hands groped helplessly before her like a blind man's feeling in the 
dark. 

* Where is he ? ' she murmured piteously, * let me go to him, I 
cannot find him ; there is a flood of light before my eyes that seems 
to drown me, a glitter and blaze of colour that is hiding my Hubert 
from me.* 

As if she were the child she seemed, I lifted her in my arms and 
placed her in the low fchair by the window. 

* Sit there, Milly, sit there quietly and patiently, and I will bring 
him to you ; do not move or stir till I come back to you again.* 
And kissing her I left the room. 

It seemed to me in my excitement and bewilderment as if the 
Oak parlour were full of people, but I found out afterwards that it 
was only Dudley and Arthur Vaughan, but not heeding them I 
went up to where some one was sitting alone, with bent head and 
shaded face, and touched the thin white hand that I remembered 
so well. 

* Mr. Clive,' I whispered, ' Milly wants you, come to her at 
once,' and then the face was lifted up, and Hubert's mournful gray 
eyes were fixed upon mine. 

* Come to her 1 is she not angry, then ? do you think that she 
can really forgive me ? ' 

* It is not I that will answer you these questions,' I replied, smiling, 
* come and ask her for yourself,' and taking his arm I drew him 
gently from the room. 

At the threshold he paused, however, with an agitation that was 
pitiable to witness. 

' But do you really think, Miss Mortimer, that there is hope for 
me?' 

* Hush,' I returned, opening the door, Mook and judge for yourself.* 
Hubert looked in and saw a little figure in white lifting itself up 

in the sunlight with fluttering hands, and a sweet child's voice call- 
ing on his name, and with a stifled cry he passed into the room and 
had her in his arms in a moment 

And as I turned away with a murmured word of thankfulness at 
my heart, I came upon Arthur Vaughan standing behind me 



i 
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•Cir I speak to you a moment, Miss Mortimer?' said the pt 
IbllQw, gulping down somelhing in his voice : ' 1 want a vrord w 
you so mucli.' 

' Certainly, but I don't know where we can go,' I retunled with a 
little laugh, 'the dining-room is engaged, and so is the parlour ; shall 
- e lake a turn in the lane ?' he nodded assent, and we wenl ouL 

There was a red sun setting behind the Prioiy, a distant chorus 
of rooks, and a few f»inl warblings Irom the elm-lrees in front 
Everywhere breathed the perfume and freshness of spring, whi 
Nature grows in stillness and beauty from day to day and Rout 
hcFur, and for a few minutes we paced the grassy path in silen< 
content with our own thoughts. 

Arthur was the first to speak, as pausing at the stile he took 
his straw hat and let the cool breeze stir the thick masses of hisi 
hair as he tossed it off from his heated brow. 

'This is strange news we have heard to-night, Miss Mortimi 
. d I want you to tell me what jou think of il, honesdy and truly 
all its bearingsi' 

' Vou mean about Milly and Mr. Clive ?■ 

'Yes, about them both, but 1 never thought latterly to heaf; 
those two names coupled together — my poor little girL' 

• She will be a verj- happy one now, Mr. Vaughan.' 
' Do you tbir,k — do you really think it, that it is safi 

.n his hands, I mean ? you see I can speak openly to you, becai 
you have been such a true Iriend to her and have loved ' 
dearly.' 

• Not half so dearly or so well as she has ever been loved by hi 
brother,' ! returned, looking at his kind ugly face as 1 spoke 
■ lie, heartfelt liking. 

Poor Arthur turned away with a sudden dimness in his eyes. 
'Heaven knows you are right. Miss Mortimer ; and that she 
_.»s never cared for me one tithe of what I do lor her. 1 can never 
remember the time,' he continued, with a very tender smile, 'when 
she was nol the darltrtg of my heart, and dearer to mc than all the 
world beside ; and when our mother with her last breath conJidetL 
c knew how proudly and reverently I accepto4l 
' " " ' '. cherished her, and worked fcwx_ 
e the blow, then when I founil i 
t affeaion was misplaced, and her heart wounded to i ' 
death, and when she shrank from my righteous anger against the m 
who had acted so blindly, and cowered away from me, poor little 
creature, lest I should speak against him whom she loved ', then it 
was that I read the bitter truth, how little was the brother who had j 
sheltered her all her life, compared to the stranger wil 
soft words and speeches. Oh, it was hard Miss Slonin 
very hard \ and no one but I, who had the one ewe lamb ai 
can tell what 1 fell.' 
Solily I put my hand in his and felt how truly noble w 
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man, who could love so passionately and forbear so gently ; who 
had never chided Milly by word or look, though often and often I 
knew she had vexed him by her thoughtless folly and pretty childish 
caprices, but ever bore patiently and tenderly with her. 

* And now it is over,' he continued, pressing my hand gratefully 
for the unspoken sympathy, ' and a Divine will has broken down 
the only Imrier between my child and Hubert ; but oh, Miss 
Mortimer, do you think it will be well with her ? for if it be not, it 
were better that she had never been born.' 

' I think it will be well with her,' I answered steadily. I think 
that you can trust your treasure safely to his care, and I am sure 
that he will guard it well ; sorrow and trouble have made him a 
changed man ; and I am certain he is a penitent one.' 

* If that be so, then let him have her, the child's heart has long 
been his ; and perhaps, after all, I was harsh and partial in my 
estimate of him. The time was when I liked him well and trusted 
him as I trusted few men.' 

'And you will trust him again ; nay, do not shake your head so 
sorrowfully, you know that Herwald loves him. Believe me, Mr. 
Vaughan, that however bitter this change is to you, the time will 
come when you will learn to rejoice in it ; and when Milly will learn 
the worth of her brother, and will reward him with die love he 
deserves.'. 

He leant on the stile a moment without answering me, but his 
lips moved and his eyes were fixed on the litde gray church just 
looming through the trees. 

* Dear mother church,' he whispered, half to himself, * there is 
refuge in thee for many a weary son, and the time has come when 
I, the weariest and loneliest among them, shall find rest and com- 
fort under thy sacred shade. — But come, Miss Mortimer, the dews 
are falling and the air is heavy with moisture, and you are thinly 
clad, let us return to the house.' ^ 

* And you will come and speak to them ?' 

He bowed assent, and followed me : Dudley lingering under the 
laburnum-tree with Bruce, gave us a swift look of inquiry as we 
passed them without a word. 

Again I opened the drawing-room door, but now shadow pre- 
dominated, and through the dark, light whisperings as of happy 
lovers reached our ears ; but at the sound of Arthur's stumbling 
footsteps both rose, and Milly, disengaging herself from Hubert's 
detaining touch, ran forward to meet us. 

Hester, coming in at that moment with the lamp, delayed her 
intended movement ; and during the few awkward minutes of clos- 
ing windows and lowering blinds, she stood shyly clinging to 
Arthur's hand with downcast rosy face, until he lifted it up and 
looked down into the depths of the smiling eyes. 

' Is it so, little Milly ? come, whisper to me, is my darling really 
happy V 
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The small hnnds clasped hia neck as she raised ticrself 
toe 10 louch his lip&. 

'That is no answer, my bonnie bird, MiHy must tell her brotht 
all she feels ;' and as slie buried her face childlike on his breast- 
* Come, you have nothing to fear j is not your happiness more to ms 
than anything else in the wurid ? 

' I ain happy,' she wiiispered, with trembling lip, ' so happy that 
I can scarcely believe it true ; for I iove him, Arthur, and he loves 
me, and I am going to be his wife— and you will let me f ' she adde«Jj 
as she caught sight of the shadow on his face ; 'you will let in^fl 
will you not, dear, that I may mi kg bim forget his troubles, and id|l 
the hitler, bitter past ." ^\ 

And Arthur, kissing the litde shining bead, stretched out lud 
hand to Hubert, standing beside him. 

' Td'e her, Hubert, she is yours; I give her to you, my 
heartli-lluwer, my lamb, my darling ; and may ilie Ireave " 
above be my witness against you if you wrong one hair of cl 
innocent head. Great is tlie trust 1 repose in you, look to yourM 
how you fulfil it' " 

' Amen, Arthur Vaughan,' said Mr. Clive, solemnly. 

' And now, dea» MiUy,' said her brother, with a sad smtle ai 
looked up gratefully into his lace, ' we must not forget what i ^ 
tliis is, and how much we are already beholden to our kind hos 
and the glory of the bridal eve ought not to be dimmed by ■ 
more such series as these.' 

'It is enhanced, Arthur,' Siud Herwald, who had stolen in il 
noticed through the half-opened door, and stood apart with blinddJ 
dazzled eyes, coming in from the darkness, 'and 1 am happH 
to-oight evai than I thought I should be, now Hubert shar"- - — ^ 
whete is dear Milly?' And as she tripped up blu shingly, hi 
lifted her in his arms and kissed her before us all. 

' It is quite allowable,' he remarked, as she reireated i 
Hubert's wing, 'there is a kind of distant rekitionship or friendsh 
I don't know which ; besides, she is to be my bridesmaid to-morro , 
t>hic2i absurd logic made us all laugh, and brought Louie in to hear 
and Join in It. 

What a strange, strai^ evening it was, half happy and half 
■ad ; lupj^ with lovers and sad with impending separation, and is 
the mid»t of it all 1 wandered as if in the magic of a dream, t( 
iug to tDjaelf the old refrain — 
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A blither, bonnier day never shone down on Siitmyside fliftn on 
eur Loo's wedding morning ; and waking early with that iruar\cIlou» 
fcdiiig of somcUiing inpending not wholly pleasurable and r 
WhoUy s:id, it was reir<uhing to linge 
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window, and look over smiling gardens and dewy meads w!th the 
kine browsing knee-deep in the soft rich grass. 

And, oh, such a fair spring sky, not as in summer with deep 
purple clefts hewn in the snowy masses of cloud — alps piled on alps, 
and airy flotilla and white sails gliding through the central* blue, 
but a mild soft blue-gray sky, with one placid cloud-bank to west- 
ward, and a tiny white fragment over the cedar-tree, just like a 
baby's hand ; all so peaceful, so pure, so calm, I could nave stood 
there and dreamed for ever; but the joyous scurrying over the 
nursery-floor, and the merry ring of the boys' voices, already 
awakened to bustle and excitement, soon brought me back to life 
ac^ain, even if I had not peeped between the white curtains to watch 
Herwald as he paced up and down the garden- walks leaning on 
Dudley's arm. 

And then came breakfast, and with it packets of gloves, piles of 
bouquets in little coral and gpld holders, one white, perfiimy, bride- 
like, lying on the top, clasped by a silver hand with a band of 
pearls ; then more presents,* diamond-starred lockets, with Her- 
wald's and Louie's portraits inside ; and then Nellie begins to dream 
again, and dreams on to the end of the day. 

It is so confusing, so marvellous, so unreal, such wild pealing of 
bells, and stamping of hoofs in the court below, such resplendent 
maids, all muslin and ribbon, such wonderfu][ boys' toilettes, such a 
tiny fairy Rill, all sash and curls. 

And then Milly comes down a bewitching little bridesmaid, and 
takes me up and dresses me, and scolds because I won't tie my 
bonnet straight, and will look out of the window instead ; and then 
in the glass I catch sight of something airy, white, bewildering, 
with a pale tired face peeping out under the clematis wreath, and then 
I won't look again, for I must go to Louie — I say — * My dear Louie,' 
and then I fall a-cryii^, and Milly goes down on her knees and 
scolds me more than ever, and Dudley brings me champagne and 
makes me drink it, too, and Bruce does wonders with a vinaigrette 
thai has lost all its scent, and Arthur Vaughan stands outside in the 
passage and asks through the chink of the door in a mysterious 
manner if I am better. 

And presently I laugh and make them leave me, but nearly cry 
again when Dudley kisses me so kindly and begs me to be calm. 

And I turn the handle of my darling's door and go in, and then 
I could not have cried for the world, it was so beautiful ; for 
through a veil that encircled her like a cloud, I saw a woman 
imperially fair, with shining eyes and ruddy golden hair, diamonds 
flashing on neck and arms ; something that looked like Louie, but 
grander nobler far, who, turning to me with a bright calm smile, 
stretched out her hands to me, and I said — 

* The diamonds are dimmed, love, for no one will look at them 
to-day,' and Louie touching them sofdy miu-mured — 

' But they are Herwald's presents, and therefore precious to me 
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beyond their worth ; he said that he would deck me like a queen. 
Look at this cross, Nellie, how it glitters like a star, and these 
beautiful ear drops, too.' 

Something that glittered too fell on the little cross as I took it 
in my hand and kissed it. 

* Fie, Nell, what is that ? a tear — we must have none of that to^ 
day, dearest, we are all too calm and happy.' 

' It will not harm the cross, Louie, I do not know the tear that 
would ; but I have half forgotten my mission — Herwald wants to 
see you, my beauty, before he meets you in the church, for fear he 
should be too much dazzled, he saia, and could not attend to the 
service.* 

' I am willing,' she murmured, but blushed nevertheless as she 
prepared to follow me. 

Herwald was leaning against the wall as we came out with folded 
arms ; he looked very pale, but the erect head and earnest noble 
face reminded me of Marion Vivian's name for him, of Sir Galahad ; 
and he looked so pure, so good, so true, that I felt, he deserved it 
from that moment. 

Very few were the spoken words of greeting, but the proud fond 
look that accompanied them said volumes, and then Dudley came 
up and fetched him away ; and Louie went back into her room. 

Merrily the bells rang out and the organ pealed ; while a great 
golden sun flooded the chancel in light,- touching Herwald's hair 
with a circling halo ; and casting rosy gleams down Hubert Clive's 
white robe, as he stood with his Ang^ Gabriel's look, and in low 
earnest tones read over the solemn words, * For better, for worse^ 
for richer, for poorer, in sickness anfl in health, to love, cherish, 
and to obey, till death us do part' Oh, solemn words indeed ! 

And then it was over ; and Louie Delorme, leaning on her 
young husband's arm, passed through the crowd, treading on a 
flowery pathway strewn oy children's hands, and re-entered her old 
home, to be hers no more. 

* Nellie,' cried Herwald's old merry voice from the curtained 
recess where he had placed Louie to receive her homage as a bride, 
' Do you know what was Lulu's first wifely speech V (his pet name 
for her). 

' Herwald !' remonstrated Louie, blushing brilliantly. 

' She asked if I thought all brides felt as happy as she did, and 
if it were not wrong not to care more about leaving her old home 
and you all; what do you say, Nellie?' and he looked proudly 
down on her, as she toyed with the little golden circlet that seemed 
so strange to her. 

*I say it is natural and right, and that Louie ought to be 
happy if she were not ; and as to leaving us all, we shall have her 
back again often ; we shall trust that to you, Herwald.' 

' Shall I bring you back, dear Louie,' he whispered, ' before I take 
you home ? shotud you like to see Sunnyside in its autumn livery ol 
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brown and crimson before we trayel northwards ?* and Looie sm3ed 
assent at him gratefully as I left them to greet the thronging guests. 

What a strange long day it seemed, as if it would never be over. 

The interminable break^Eist, with speeches and bride-cake, with 
a distant vision of Louie and Herwald at the end of it ; then a 
rising and bustle, trunks in the hall, wedding favours onpinned, 
Louie reappearing in travelling dress with RiU in her arms, while 
Bruce lingm near, looking sad and dispirited ; and then the good- 
b\ es, the pressure of warm dinging arms, the last long kiss for 
Ne-lie, ana then Dudley has closed the door, and he and Herwald 
grasp hands, the four horses dash down the lane, while the boys run 
after it bare-headed and a crowd of factory men cry hurrah, till 
the street echoes with their shout — and then a great blank falls over 
our circle, and we feel that we have lost her. 

* Nellie,' said Dudley that evening, as I leant my aching head 
on his shoulder for a moment, as 1 said good-nigh^ *have you 
looked over at the Priory to-day?' 

* No, dear, why V 

* Then come and look,' and he drew back the curtains, that I 
might see through the trees its many windows blazing with light 

' What does that mean ?' I asked, astonished 

' That they are come back ; Halcot saw them pass through the 
Tillage this afternoon with a coorier and maid in the rumble. He 
saw Marion Vivian plainly, and there was another lady with her in 
a black hat and featners ; yes, actually Marion Vivian has come.' 

* Is she ?' I said, rather weariedly, and then I ^vent to bed, and all 
through the waking period of the night I found myself repeatin, 
' yesy actually Marion Vivian is come.' 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



From old well-heads of haunted rilli^ 
And the hearts of purple hills 
And sliadotr'd go«cs on a subj shorty 
llie dioicest wealth of aU the earth, 

iewel or shell, or starry ore. 
'o dcdt thy cnulk, Eleanore.' 



*Bnt f!hoa wai mnsed In some delicious 
bind 
Of lavish lights and floating shades ; 
An.l flattering thy childish thou^^ht, 
llie Oriental fairy brought. 
At the moment of thy buth, 

*And so, if you are ready, Nellie, and I am willing, what is to 
hinder us from going down to the Priory this lovely afternoon ? ' 

* Nothing at all, if you do not think that we shall be intruding 
as too early visitors/ I replied. 

' 1 am sure we shall be nothing of the kind, so be quick and tie 
on your best bonnet^ and remember that the lords of creation do not 
like to be kept waitmg.' 
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So knowing well that my especial lord exacted a prompl and 
loving obedience in such matters, 1 folded up my work, arrayed 
myself with what speed I could, and in a few minutes was threading 
the low meadows with Dudley at my side, and a !ark singing 
merrily in the blue sky above. 

' How long is it, Nellie,' he asked, as we at length reached the 
lodge-gates, and paced slowly through [he shady avenue,' since you 
and I used to stroll to the rosary wiih work and book, and spend 
many a pleasant evening, while the wild roses loaded the air with 
perfume, and trailed on the long grass at our feet, as if inviting you 
to gather lapfuls, as you so often used to do ? ' 

' it is nearly a year ago,' I answered with a sigh, 'and the old 
times will come back — -never — 1 suppose !' 

' Not the ruined beauty of the rosary, I imsgine. Just peep 
fli rough this hedge: there are no broken dryadsor headless (auns now, 
not even the Uon with his lopped tail, and the greyhound minus a 
leg. What a transformation ! See— shaven Inwns, clipped yews, 
a marble fountain banked in with ferns, a nymph or two, and Diana 
frrjm the bnih just gleaming snow-white through the trees— tlie 
efTL-ct is magical, with such a stillness and silence that one would 
imagine the new Prioress Marion were herself turned to stone.' 

'And what of the unknown Eleanor?' 

'From whom defend me! Hush I was that an arm of 6esh 
shining through the rose thicket, or do Galatea and her companions 
descend sometimes from their pedestals to snatch the gardoD 
sweets? By all that's marvellous, I believe it was human a '^ 
moved. We have peeped enough, anc" ' .--.-.--. 

the gray oW Priory by such a peal as 
monkish days of Edward the Third I ' 

' Edwani the Third !' I replied, derisively j 'there is not a stoii? 

of the old building remaining, Mr. Egerton says, because ' and 

then I paused, for the massive oaken door was swinging slowly 
back, and then a lall bearded Italian ushered us, with many gesticu- 
lations and reverences, into a dark Gothic-looking hall, lit by high, 
narrow, painted windows in medieval style. . 

'Si, they were at home — at least, the Signora Marion ; but b^ 1 
Dominique, believed the Signora Eleanor was out in the groundsYi' 
would the Signor follow him at once?' ' 

Which we did, catching sight as we passed of a low oak-ceiled 
dining-room, and a sombre library, looking, in its dusky shade, like 
the aisle of some old cathedral ; and then we found ourselves in a 
l^ge sunny drawing-room, with modern French windows, opening 
o the lawn, and a conservatory at the end, full of rr— ' 
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and singing birds, and a cool plashing fountain in the midi 
there, sitting in the shadow of a ruby velvet cv" -~ ' - 
second time, Marion' \ ivian. 

She rose and greeted us with the eamett Cordiality of 
tiut had attracted me at lirst. 
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* Woald Doininic|ue find her sister, or at least send Babette for 
ber ; she was gathering flowers, she believed ; and would we not sit 
down, she was so glad, so truly glad, to see us again ; for/ added 
Marion, pressing my hand with foreign warmth, * I have not yet 
forgotten our pleasant evening at the parsonage.' 

* Neither have we, I assure you,' returned Dudley, 'your name 
•las been on Nellie's lips often since then, and we have both looked 
forward to the hour when we could renew the acquaintance, ant I 
greet you as neighbours and friends ; but have you not a little antici* 
patcd that time, Miss Vivian ? I thought you were not returning 
to the Priory till late in the summer, or early autunm. Did your 
sister, then, consent to forego her promised excursion to the 
P>Tcnccs ?' 

* Not very willingly, I own ; but the friends with whom we had 
planned the tour were compelled to return to England under the 
pressure of sudden family bereavement, and so the excursion lost its 
charm for Eleanor, and she was the first to propose that we should 
at once come home to the old deserted roof-tree.' 

* A proposal that pleased you well* 

' Ah ! that it did,' she returned, with a frank sigh ; ' I was so 
weary of our Zingara life, pitching our tent according to an artist's 
fancy, in sunny spots and nooks of natural beauty— now in a 
Florentine palace or a Neapolitan villa, a Swiss chilet, a cottage 
by the Rhenish vineyards, or a Burgomaster's dwelling in a grass- 
grown street in Ghent Such things please for a little while ; but 
for me' — stretching out her fair white hands — *I longed for my 
English home.' 

* Is your sister, then, such a lover of art and nature?' 

* She adores nature, and ever seeks to reproduce her on her 
canvas, though with a crude and ^rlish hand. Perhaps it may 
be my partial fancy, but I think that Eleanor has genius.' 

* What is her style?' asked Dudley, much interested. *I trust 
she does not aspire, like a young lady we know of, Miss Rivers, to 
a " Dido's funeral pyre,"' 

* Miss Rivers 1 Oh ! I met her in Italy with my Sir Galahad — 
who, by-the-bye, I hear has carried off your sister, the Beauty of 
Sunnyside, as she is called. The whole village was teeming with 
the news as we arrived, and very much surprised and pleased I was 
to hear it. Well, and how did Maud Rivers handle such a masterly 
subject, Mr. Mortimer? I have never seen her paintings, but I 
should say there was nothing crude and girlish about her.' 

Dudley shrugged his shoulders and arched his eyebrows with a 
laugh. 

* Say, was it bad then ?* 

' 1 ! how can I tell ? I am no connoisseur. There was a blurred 
outline of crazy colour : yellow opaque-looking flames, mingled 
with blucrwhite faggots ; a sea that, like Elijah's flame, seemed 
ready to lick up the sacrifice ; a burly-shouldered iEneas standing 
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«t the prow, like a good-liking navvy, dressed in his Sunday best, 
vfilh ccrlainly an mi-Englisti length of hair, and a turban thai 
savoured of the East ; and a Uido, long-limbed and ungraceful, 
struggling in an agony of muscle.' 

A peal of silvery laughter tang through the room, as Dudley 
finished his absurd art-criticism ; and, turning, we saw a girl stand- 
ing wiihin a foot of us, half concealed by the heavy drapery of the 
- window-curtain. 

A girl, tall and supple, and slight of figure, swaying to and fro 
with the restless gmce of a half-tamed animal, with the head and 
eyes of a deer, and with masses of sun-coloured hair, half hidden 
away in a net, and half failing in loose curls about her long white 

A Kir!, rich with exceeding beauty ; beside which, for a moment, 
Marion's paled and grew dim, as a stray moonbeam would be 
ecli|ised by tlie shifting colours of a kaleidoscope, but which, while 
it pleased and dauled tlie eye, conveyed no sense of rest and 
comfort. 

ihe was strangely dressed, too — in a white cashmere, quaintly 
cut in the old Italian fashion, wilh loose hanging sleeves reaching 
to the knee, and a cross resting on her bare neck, with a ruby star 
in the centre. A sweeier, softer esfpression would have mark«l her 
for a Beatrice or a Leonora ; as it was, she was unique, and herself 
Eleanor Vivian— half child, half woman, half artist. 

' Come hither, Lenore,' said her sister, ' and give your hand i^ 
the English fashion to our good friends and neighbours, the Morti- 
mer? of Sunnyside. You remember that I told you of them on. my 
return to Vienna?' 

' Si, Sorella ;' and Eleanor, advancing, gave her hand to mt 
while she saluted Dudley with a half shy, half proud inclination of 
the he^id, and then, silting down on the rug at her sister's feet, com- 
menred sorting and arranging the flowers she had hoarded in her lafk 

Marion leaned over her, and played caressingly with her hail. 

' No one but you, Carissima, would find the carpet a fit resting- 
place in the presence of strangers ; but you are such a child, and 
tlie proprieties and conveniences of life are as nothing to you. 

'The proprieties, I detest them^ — go— they are too absurd,' said 
Eleanor, speaking in a quick, bright voice, in which was die musical 
ring of the foreigner; 'who regards tlie inconvenient decorum of 
these cold English people, with their wind that whistles so chilly \n 
the fairest summer's day. and their ^rcasms, so polished, and so 
nipping? here there is nothing warm, strong, brilliant "" '" — 
sunny south.' 

' Are you pining already to return to Italy?" asked Dudley, wltll 
grave kindness; 'your sister wearies of your wandering pass-igftl 
life, and Js rejoicing in her quiet home. True, our skies are not sO ■ 
blue, but wc have sunny nooVa of landscape beauty, to attract an 
irtisf s eye.' 
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Elcinor dropped her flowers, and looked up into his face widi 
eagvr interest 

* Vou are right there ; you have spoken the truth. Every morn- 
ing have I waded through the dew, up and down the meadows, and 
through the leafy lanes, to find a subject for my pencil, and have 
had to choose among a hundred ; but to-day I have fixed my mind, 
and have found one, quaint, homely, English, what you call — 
ravisante — seen through a break in the hedge, at the bottom of the. 
home-fieldSb' 

' And what was that, Lenore ? describe it to us, if you will ; 
though, if 1 may hazard a guess, it is only that old brown cottage 
standing by the road-side.' 

* Old— brown — yes, you have it there ; but then, what surround* 
ings I A background of wood, still, green, velvety ; a patch of 
sunny road ; a Roman horse-trough, such as those of Etruria 
might have used ; an oak tree, casting dusky shadows ; a cool, deep 
pond, with a broken fence, and a willow trailing at its edge — what 
would you more?* And Eleanor, subsiding into silence, pulled the 
crimson petals of a brilliant exotic to pieces. 

* Your whole soul seems in your art,' observed Dudley, while 
Miss Vivian and I exchanged smiles. 

'Mv soul?' said Eleanor, with a strange bright smile that 
seemed to light up her face with a sunbeam, and then flicker and 
die rapidly out * You an Englishman, and talk of my soul ! Do 
the men here think that they have any ? do they think of more than 
their money-getting, and their great hungry selves ? But you are 
different, you do not seem to be a stranger to the sympathies — say, 
do you care for these things ? ' 

* Very much,' he answered, heartily, * so much so, that one day 
when you know me better, and consider me entitled to such honour, 
you must permit me to see yoiu* studio.' 

- * Permit you 1 you shall see it at once — come ; ' and springing from 
the ground, which was strewn in a moment with her flowers, she 
beckoned to him as frankly as if she had known him for a life-time, 
*One moment, Eleanor,' remonstrated her sister; 'you must 
invite my friend. Miss Mortimer, too !' 

* Consider it done,' she returned, tapping a little scarlet slipper 
impatiently upon the floor ; *why so ceremonious, Marion? and for 
you — ' looking at Dudley, * you shall tell me which picture you like^ 
an4 the one you choose shall be your own — your very own — to re- 
mind you of your first visit to the Priory.' 

* Indeed,' replied Dudley, turning red, *I cannot permit you to 
suffer by such impulsive generosity ; at any future time I shall be 
proud indeed to accept the slightest sketch from your hands, 
but—' 

* But is a word I approve of in no language ; and unless you 
accept my favours, you shall not cross the threshold of my studio — 
hold, I am serious, there — ^ and Eleanor wrinkled her low white 
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brow tin her hair rippled over bet eyes. ' I paint only for caprice^ 
and I love to nan with my piclui-es to my frienils.' 

'Then iel it be so.out of gratitude for the implied com ptiment of 
being' ranked among the number of your friends,' returned Dudley, 
half-l4scinatedand nalf-repclled by Ihe new aspect of warmsouthera 
□ature presented lo his view ; 'and if my choice light on the best 
Olid favourite, Cbe fault must lie with yourself.' 

' 1 !-'l bave no favourites ; but come, you are wasting time and 
my patience ] ' and so saying, sbe turned, and leading the way 
across the hall, flitted up the broad oaken staircase before us. 

i say ' Hitted,' for no word in our language could describe 
Eleanor's movements — so sudden, erratic, abrupt, and yel so graee- 
fil. One could not say of her as of others that she wiUked, glided. 
sailed, or even swam ; but in a way, she combined alL She movea 
with the springy step of a fawn, and the erect head of a queen 
pulse and dignity blended together in her gait 

At the bnding^place she paused, and beckoning again with her 
hand, ushered us into a noble-looking room — a room that reflected 
its owner in every comer of it. 

The walls, as well as the coveritigs of the various lounges, 
mans, and sofas, were of a delicate sea-green, thai faint, fair colour 
Ihat reminds one of cool summer seas, or the tender tints of the 
spring : but the hangings that shaded the windows were of rose- 
coloured silk, and the-lloor was covered with velvet-pile, into which 
one sank as into the moss at the foot of some gnarled oak. 

A balcony had been thrown out, which was furnished in the 
Italian style, with tubs of aloes, and stone vases full of flowering 
shrubs ; part of it was protected by an awning, and spread with ft 
curiously- patterned Indian matting. Here there were seats placed, 
with guitar and book, and mantilla thrown carelessly down, as if the 
morning had been spent there ; and everywhere, piled on tablei^ 
stands, easel, and even chairs, were Eleanor's pictures — some mere 
sketches, some half-linished,as if she had wearied of them, and flung 
them aside — very few of them really completed and ready for the walL 

That ihey were painted by the hand of an artist was undoubted, 
though it was a crude and giriish one, as her sister had said. They 
were all fresh, fervid in colour, bald and masterly in style, and 
bearing the standi of genius : but none the less did they all have 
the same fault — want of linish, the marks of a restless, capricious 
£incy, soon wearying of its subject, and turning to another ; a,nd 
yet, even in their incompleteness, charming more than another'a 
perfected production, even as originality and genius always will 
attract more than laborious perseverance without JL 

They were so varied, too. Here a Rotnan diinking-fountaiib 
with a water-carrier asleep ; an ardiway, with Florentine girls 
iciling grapes ; a stone cross, broken and moss-grown, with a browa 
Inby at the foot, with bare dimpled limb% watched over by a sbe^ 
dog i a bird's nest full of speckled eggs. 
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Then m sea-view — ^white cliffs^ tiny wavelets lapping on the 
yellow sands, dark ridges of sea-weed, a distant sparlde of foani, a 
silver sail gleaming in the sunlight Now, the same sea repeated 
under the horror of a tempest — white-flecked breakers, sullen as 
death ; an inky sky lowering its crest ; a broken mast, with a dead 
band clinging to it 

Then a forest dell ; patches of yellow moss, tmiling shadows, 
rank luxuriance of foliage, full-leaved parasites, a blue sky, the still- 
ness of approaching evening ; and over each we lingered till we 
were wearied of reiterating the same praise. But at last came a 
silence, a pause, and then Dudley said — 

* Here is one, Miss Vivian, that I admire more than alL' 

It was small, simple in subject, but with more lavish woilc 
expeniled on it than on any of the others ; it was as if the artist had 
loved it herself, and had not cared to hurry it An English pastoraL 

* A few poor sheep^' as Eleanor laughingly said^ ' and nothing 
more,' 

And she was right Stray sheep that had wandered into a field 
through a break in the hedge, by which lay a sleeping shepherd, 
with the rest of the flock looking wistfully after their companions, 
but not daring, like them, to pass their ' Cerberus/ who, curled up 
on his master's coat, was fast asleep too. 

The beauty, however, lay not in subject, but in the colouring ; 
the full, deep tints of evening ; the sun flushing the clover ; the 
bank of rosy clouds to westward ; the church-spire peeping through 
the trees ; the harmony of the whole : and we both agreed with 
Dudley in thinking it the most beautiful of alL 

* Well, it is yours,* said Eleanor carelessly. ' Guido shall bring 
it you this evening, and I will come over to-morrow and show you 
in what light to hang it, and see your great ugly Sunnyside at the 
same time.' 

* Lenore ! * said her sister gravely, while Dudley, checked in 
his intended thanks, stood and stared as if he had not heard aright. 

* Why ! what have I done ? What are you looking at ? ' returned 
Eleanor, with a little wilful laugh. * I thought you were a nation of 
truth- tellers 1 Is not your house ugly ; and why must I give the 
polite lie?* 

* If you cannot praise, at least be silent ; courtesy forbids blame,* 
replied Marion: 'and what fault can you possibly find in Mr. 
Mortimer's home? It looks to me the very ideal of domestic 
comfort' 

* Because you have no perception of the beautiful ; you have 
great, silly, English ideas. Look here/ pointing to where, across 
the low meadow, stood Sunnyside, gleaming white through the 
garden-trees, * who that has eyes can call that huge barn pretty, 
with its unsightly stacks of chimneys and great staring windows? 
Why do not you, who have sense/ turning to Dudley, * cover and 
bide it with ivy, with luxuriant creepers — Virginian, that turns red 
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1, and wistaria, with dusters of flowering grapes ? Where 
5 youriaste and discernmenc ? Do you love baina?' , 

' 1 love Sunnyside,' replied Dudley, stoutly, 'and I hate ivy, and 
tore it all down last Spring because it was ruining the wall, and 
filled our bed-rooms with earwigs and such-like noxious insects j 
but 1 a^ee with you. Miss Vivian, that the Priory is more to ray taste, 
indeed it is my notion of an earthly Paradise ; and if 1 see muctt 
more of it I shall be fearful of breaking the lentli command mcnit' 

'Then come every day, if you like ; we have no friends here, 
Marion and I, and you please me, and your sister too — only she is 
to quiet, keeps Id a corner, and nibbles her own thougtits like a little 
white mouse ; and I cannot come to you ; 1 do not love bams.' 

■ Oh, Eleanor, how can you be so rude? Mr. Mortimer, pray 
excuse her j you see what a child she is— so careless of her words.' 

'I see,' returned Dudley, with a grave kind srnile at Marion's 
perturbed face, 'Iwc your sister's outspoken frankness needs no 
apology. Both Nellie and I understood it in a moment— still, Misi 
Eleanor, we have English notions of pride, and never visit those 
who will not rcium it ; and so, if you ttisdain the bam, this will be 
die last, as welt as first, visit to the Priory.' 

'Nonsense,' replied Eleanor, impatiently, and colouring higk. 
* We are going to be friends, I tell you ; and now come and see ouc^ 
garden — i[ is prettier than yours, though I have never seen *" "' 
Marion and I planned it at Vienna, and Domtnique carried it ( 
And before we could answer she was springing down the stain 
Bgain, and was out on the lawn in a minute, while we followed 
more leisurely. 

Dudley lingered behind with Marion, while I walked 
aibly with Eleanor, though she was never still for a seciind, or 
uttered two consecutive words ;—now she was skimming over t' 
grass in search of gay-coloured moths \ now tlitting from Hower 
flower, like a humming-bird ; now entangled in a rosc-lhicket, ia 
search of a Ihom-garnished biid, that scratched her white hand in 
the gathering ; now calling to Dudley and interrupting his quiet, 
talk with her sister, to look at some view, or some plcturesqu^ 
embankment of clouds, and doing everything in a perfectly perj >lex- 
ing and wholly fascinating way. , 

PresenUy, we heard the cooing of doves, and came in sight of 
their lattice-work prison, and in a moment Eleanor was tn the 
midst of them, fondling them in her bosom, stroking dieir sleek 
bird-heads, as they perched on her shoulder cooing in her ear, and 
fluttering delightedly around her, till she at last came out with ona 
resting an her bare white arm. 

' You seem fond of them }' I said, smiling, at she nestled the 
pretty ciealuie against her cheek. 

'Very. 1 have manypeis — wait, you shall see,' and taking up 
■ little whistle that waa suspended to her girdle, she souoded u 
three times, loudly. 
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Pirsently came a joyous barking, and a beaatTM Ttaliani hof^ 
Axt".>\vi\ in a rich hut Strang costume, came nmning up the lawn, 
with two white Persian kittens under his arm, and followed br three 
small Itiilinn greyhounds, and a King Charles spaniel, that' swept 
the \\xAs% with its long ears. 

' That's right, Guido ; come here, my cats. Miss Mortimer, 
these are my lovelv Persians — Prince Comfie and my Lady Muiftie. 
5>e(?, they wear gold bells on their bhie ribbons, and have coats as 
white as snow ; and they live like a prince and princess of the 
'^ Ariibitn Nights,** on cream and other good things ; are they not 
bentities ? And there are my Italian greyhounds, Carlo, Fietro, and 
])f:ll(r, and my pet spaniel Fanchette---look at her ears of floss stlk^ 
and hor great aumb, loving eyes. I like dogs' eyes, Mr. Mortimer ; 
they can only look love at you, and never frown, and be angry. 
I«ook, (fUido, Carlo is trampling the flower-beds ; take them in to 
Babctte. Good-bye, my laay Mufftie ; depart, away with you all ;' 
iind waving imperiously with her hand, Guido vanished in an 
Inntant. witji slender feet scudding after him, and much rii^ng'of 
tiny bells. 

' And now/ said Dudley, advancing, with a smile, 'you have be- 
ffiiilcd our time so pleasantly, that we have already trespassed late 
into (he nftemoon, and must bid you adieu, with many apologies for 
our lengthy visitation/ 

' Nay,' answered Marion, softly^ 'we owe you many thanks fot 
ymir friendliness — ' But Eleanor mtcrrupted her as usual 'The 
shadows arc falling in the avenue, and it is cool and delightful, let 
us w;ilk down to the lodge gates with them, and I can show Mr. 
Mortimer the brown cottage by the roadside that I mean to sketch.' 

' So we went Dudley seemed at first as if inclined to linger by 
Marion's side, but Eleanor recalled him by one of her peremptory 
gestures, and then monopolized him the whole way ; Marion and I 
walking behind, talking of many things. 

At last we reached the gates, and then parted, Eleanor kissing^ 
me on each cheek, with foreign vivacity and freedom ; Marion 
stealing a slow cool hand in mine, and pressing it kindly. 

' Adieu,' were Eleanor's last words ; ' I shall come to Sunnyside 
to-morrow.' 

'Well, Nellie?' 

' Well, Dudley ?' And then we broke into a laugh, as I took his 
arm and walked down the narrow field-path. 

' Come, I have done all the talking for you this afternoon ; it is 
your turn now.' 

'Assuredly you have done your part ; how well you can talk 
when you like, Dudley, and how handsome my plain boy looked to- 
day, by way of a ch.inj^e.' 

' Not much of an Adonis, Nell, but well enough as to thews and 
sinews, and the strength that makes up a man ; but how about our 
fair Prioresses ? are they not an acquisition to our littk circle ?' 
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'Undoubtedly. Did you ever see such a bewiWerlTig, fesct- 
ting creature as this wonderful Eleanor ? But 1 admire Marion'K 
grave beaut)' more,' 

'She U the more admimblc of the two, for she is the 
wortIiy--th.it is, a good woman, Nellie.' 

' 1 am sure of ii i it was the sweet seriousness of her face anij 
voice that ftitrocted me so that lirst evening, and which I have nevei 
foi;golten. Ib her presence one feels better, and less s^hsh, witfa 
broader views of men and things ; it is a rest even to look at her.' 

'So I felt,' be answered, quietly, 'Eleanor's vivacity bewildered 
and stirprised me, she was suoh a beautiful, capricious child ; btf 
when one turned to Marion, one addressed a woman, who, while 
she commanded liking;, exacted reverence.' (And won love, I 
could have answered, but wisely held my peace.) ' And then, what ■ 
mother she is to Eieanor ; with what tender care she seems to watcb 
over her. Such affection as hers, Nellie, is delightful to witness.' 

' It is little short of idolatry,' I returned. ' Did you notice the 
, tone in which she always ottered hef name 1 Eleanor is to Marion 
sister, child, everything in Lfc, and Hc-j.ven grant that she may 
always reward her love,' 

' Amen,' he returned, musingty, and then we saw Bruce in tht 
distance coming to meet us, and then we had it all over again. 

The following afternoon I was not surprised when Bruce went 
to the factory, that Dudley lingered behind under a. pretext at 
finishing a little carpentering job that I had asked him to do som* 
days ago j and shouldering his hammer, went up whistling with Rifl 
at his heels. Ncithts- was it a great astonishment to me when he 
came down ten minutes afterwards, looking fresh and well- brushed, 
with his diamond ring on, and announcing casually that 'the Misi 
Vivians were crossing the meadows and bearing down upon the 
house,' went out into the garden to pick a narcissus for bis button- 
hole : but someliow as 1 stood and watched him do it, my heart Idl 
suddenly as heavy as lead. 

Five minutes more, and then there was a mstling of silks, an 
odour of otto of rose, and Eleanor entered in her drooping hat and 
fefubers, and Marion fallowed her. 

■ See, we have kept our promise, and crossed the Rubicon,' she 
said ; then, seating herself on ilie couch, and looking round her — 

'The bam is not so unsightly within, it is home-like, and this 
room is pretty and sweet with flowers ; yes,* nodding her head — 
* I shall come again, you are good people, and kind. Oh, there it 
Mr. Mortimer ! tome, Mr, Mortimer, I have been praising Sunny- 
side, and now you must show me the garden.' 

So they went, and Marion and I sat by the open window, 
watched them disappear through the shrubbery ; and just 
were in the midst of an interesting conveisalion, Eleanor 
burst ill, her blinds full ol flow(;rs, her curls sticojninj; loosely 
lier bat, and bei eyes sliinmg brightly. 
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* Ohy such an orchard, Marion, with a little gipsy beauty in it 
gathering buttercups ; and Mr. Mortimer has promised that I am 
to come to-morrow and sketch it, and Rill is to be put in, in a 
scarlet cloak and hood, and that ugly rough dog with the nice 
head is to be in it too/ ' 

' It will make a very prett>' picture,' said Dudley ; ' and the pro- 
mise isy that it is to be Nellie's, and to be called *^ Little Red Riding 
Hood.** Don't you think your sister is too lavish in her generosity. 
Miss AHvian ? 

He had taken the seat beside her as he spoke, but Eleanor had 
tossed hei flowers down, and was drawing on her little scented gloves. 

' Now, Mr. Mortimer, I am ready. We are going to see the 
diurch, Marion ; it is in the old Norman style of architecture, and 
has some curious carving, and some rare old books — a chained 
Bible, and a chalice set with pearls — you come, and Miss Nellie too ; 
don't keep me waiting, or we shall miss the best light' 

I thought both Dudley and Miss Vivian obeyed Eleanor's im- 
perious command rather reluctantly, so I enticed her across to the 
parsonage first, to ask for the keys, and was glad that Mr. Egerton 
detained us for a few minutes in the study, to show her some old 
prints ; and when we came out we found the others lingering in the 
porch, apparently wdl-pleased with each other's company. 

When Eleanor had finished her survey, and exhausted her 
vocabulary of admiring epithets, and quaint, out-of-the way remarks, 
both sisters took their leave, Dudley politely escorting them to their 
own gates. 

I loitered long about the lane, hoping he would return, and tell 
me what he thought of our new acquaintances on the second visit ; 
but as he did not appear, I at last came to the conclusion that he 
had taken the other path to the factory. 

What was my astonishment, then, when Bruce came in alone to 
tea, and asked me what on earth had become of Dudley, for he had 
not seen him the whole afternoon. 

'You don't mean it !' I exclaimed ; 'then he has been at the 
Priory all this time^' 

* There he comes to answer for himself,' cried Bruce ; ' how now, 
.partner? what means this escapade? shirking work for the whole 
afternoon I ' 

But Dudley leant silendy over my chair, with an inconceivably 
mischievous expression. 

* Where have you been, Dudley ?* 

* In the Priory garden, Nellie.' 

* What have you been doing there, sir ? * 

' Talking gravity with the elder, and mirth with the younger 
sister. Come, cease your catechism, Sis, for your boy is famished 
with hunger, and dying for a cup of tea. Have you managed with- 
out me, Bruce ? ' 

* No, 1 have worked everything into a tangled skein for you to 
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tmravel to-morrow. Bother the shop, tell us something new. Which ■" 
■£ die favourite sukana^ old fellow F ' 

'Ask Nellie — she knows j she peers into all my secf 
reads my thoughts better than I do myaeit Go and see them ft* J 
yourself, Bruce, and tell me which you admire most, and 1 will ti 
the other ; never mind your Highland lassie — 



And if I were you, I would not go near the Priory beauties, for (hey j 
are certain to be " Scylla and Charybdis " to you, and Kaiie, Katu^ 
bonnie and Hue, is worth all of them.' 

Both the young men lauglied, but Bruce coloured and looked 
conscious, and adjourned the conversation as speedily as he could. 

Later in the evening I observed Dudley smiling over his open 
p.-ige, and stealing to his side, I found it was Herwald's favourite 
translation of Torquato Tasso that he was reading. 

' What '. is it you, Nellie ? Look here, is noi this an afit illustration 
of certain friends of ours ?— it struck me as ao quaint in its coini ' 
dcnces ; ' and kneeling beside him, 1 read the passage he pointed ot 
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Coincident indeed,' I murmured, and was about to continns n 
when Dudley rising, suddenly dosed llie book. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

*T1>ecvT^e ii broken, me gvlanil unKrintd, 
Tlw flij*'rcit *rf Kaxtv'-x. uutjomi by itie wmdj 
Tlivy luvc jjukicd our roof, Imvp vnndcT'd 4Wjy 
Fmo the burnt ttui tliey lavbJ IB ebiI<Uu»iuJ \ hn^bt Avf'^-Awt^ 

AlfD 50 the summer passed rapidly away, laden with fresh ini 
and diversified by new and startling events. 
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First, there were the continental letters so eageriy loolced for, 
and read with such pleasurable excitement, rousing the quiet spirits 
of Sunnyside by amusing incidents of travel, and descriptions of the 
world of nature and art ; — Louie's, tender, wifely, loving, breathing 
the fruition of a perfected happiness ; Herwald's, ardent, devotee^ 
blissful, and full of the praise that his beautiful bride excited in tlie 
cities of Europe. And ever as I mused over his glowing sentences, 
that passage Irom the ' Day-dream' seemed to haunt my lips— 

'And o'er the hills, and far awa^^. 
Beyond their utmost purple rim 
B^ond the night, across the day. 
Through all the world she followed him.' 

Ah, Loo ! Queen Loo ! so loving and beloved, what can Fate 
do more for you than she has done ? 

And then from time to time came Mill/s letters, telling me of 
days of brisk happy toil, of moorland walks with Hubert, and quiet 
evenings with Amiur ; how they had both agreed to wait till Aithur 
had taken orders, and could marry them himself ; and how the 
parsonage was already being fitted up for its little mistress. 

And then there was intercourse with the Priory, which seemed 
to infuse new life into us, an intercourse which was ripening day by 
day into friendship, warm, even if it were sudden and impiusive. 

Every day we met, at first by chance, afterwards with full under- 
standing ; while a variety of pleasant excursions gave zest to our 
somewhat monotonous life. 

Now it was a strawberry feast, or, as the season grew later, a 
woodland nutting ; now, a fern-gathering in dells and dingles, and 
a gipsy tea at * Aobey Farm ;* a moonlight row on the river, to the 
music of Eleanor's guitar ; or a garden fete at the Priory ; while the 
sisters ever made Sunnyside their constant resort, Eleanor sketching 
in the orchard, or filling my flower-vases, while Marion and I sat 
and worked, happy in each other's company. 

And ever as the days went on a dim consciousness, that at last 
became almost certainty, filled me at once with pleasure and a sad- 
ness * that was akin to pain ;' a consciousness that some one beside 
myself was becoming infected with the constant sweetness of 
Marion's presence, and was already paying homage to the nobility 
of her womanhood, and the purity of her Madonna-like beauty ; 
ah, Dudley, my dear ! how will it fare with me when I surrender 
my present right to another ? 

I loved Marion, who could help it? I considered her fair, 
without spot, arid among women the most honourable ; I was proud 
of her friendship, I gloried in a character that contained nothing 
selfish or base, that erred only through excess of loving, through 
a constant persistence in the perfection of others, and blindness to 
their faults and weaknesses, which extended to all alike that charity 
that thinketh no evil. I loved her, yet I was sad, though it would 
be the proudest moment of my life to call her sister — to see her 
Dudley's wife. 
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Alas! for lis poorearlTi-woims, liowwe cling to ourldolsof clay ; 
how jealously we guard lliem, how loath we are to see them attach 
themselves to others, and leave us behind ; how our faulty hutnanity 
would fain be everything to them, and the Itnowledge that '-■ - - - - 
be so, pains us to the heart I 

' And 3, man shall leave his father and mother, and shall cleave 
unto his wife,' and his borne, and his broLhers and sisters, shall 
dwindle and wax less, waning towards the outer circle, while within 
are (he sacred ties of wife and child ; and woe to that sister, loving 
almost as purely and entirely as a wife, that shall be left iltsolate 
in the old house, knitting to herself no new ties, dwelling on the" 
memory of the old ! To her the great world yields bo pity, but her 
name is Marah (Bitterness), 

And yet for Marion, for the beautiful stranger who had stolen 
into my heart — for Dudley, who was more to me than myself^ 
would I not do many things? would I not lay down my *love- 
ciown,' and suffer her to wear it ? 

Ah, in the fair summer aflcrrloons, and in the glimmerin? 
twilights, new thoughts, like strange unknown birds, came and 
abode with me, and would not be shaken off; till 1 learnt to con- 
sider Keith's words as prophetical in their truth, and already looked 
forward to the time when I should sit alone in the old home, wailing 
for him. 

And then came Bruce's marriage, startling us all like a thunder- 
clap, and leaving Dudley and me alone in Ihe horae-nesL And 
this i3 how it came about. 

In the early days of May, when the hedges were gay with haw- 
thorn, and [he boys were gathering cowslips in the meadows down 
by the ferm, poor Aunt Margaret and Katie came to take possessiott 
of the pretty Priory cottage, known in the neighbourhood as ' The 
Fernery,' from the variety and rarity of the beautiful ferns Lieu- 
tenant Forbes had collected. 

For a whole month we had been employed in fitting up and 
preparing the house for habitation, and great was the labour and 
care we expended on it ; I busy by day, and Bruce working evening 
after evening, with a teal that loVe only could have taught ; training 
the creepers, mowing the little lawn, filling the beds and flower- 
baskels, and doing all the carpentering required about the house. 

The 'manse' fiirnilure, which was old and clumsy, was to 
become the property of the in-coming tenant and new minister, 
Mr. Buchanan ; so that everything in the Fernery was new ; 
simple and inexpensive it was true, but slill well chosen, and in 
good taste j and it looked so pretty when it was finished, with '"" 
fresh papen, green, mossy carpets, and white muslin curtains, 
Dudley said regretftilly that it was only fit for a bridal coup' " 
that it was a gr^at pily it was noi for the purpose. Al 
speech Bruce first grew very red. and ther ...... 
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I should have worked if it were to be Bruce^s home as well as 
KaUe's. 

And indeed it was a pretty little place, a cottage om^ with 
French windows opening ail around on the verandah, and a lawn 
running down to the bank of the Priory stream, with a wiUow-tree 
and a rustic bench looking on the Fernery, that gave it its name. 

The rooms too were large and pleasant, though somewhat low- 
ceiled, and the chamber that was to be Aunt Margaret's, and 
Katie's dressing-room adjoining, commanded the best view in the 
neighbourhood ; looking right over the Priory gardens and woods 
to die blue hills beyond 

Both Dudley and Bruce had contributed many little embellisli- 
ments to the house, and other useful things beside ; an ornamental 
work-table for Aunt Margaret, and a ilower-stand, a cabinet, and 
some book- shelves for Katie's dressing-room, a brood of the Sunny- 
side chickens for the poultry-yard, and a cow for the paddock; 
while I stored preserves and other good things in the uttle cool 
room which I knew would be Aunt Margaret's delight 

And so one evening, in the late spring twilight, Aunt Mai^garet 
and Katie entered their new home, both looking sad and pale in 
their deep mourning garments, but striving painfully to express the 
gratitude and thanUulness they felt to us for all our loving care ; 
and Katie's eyes grew dark and dim with tears, as her womanly 
instincts noted in a moment the little tokens of remembrance that 
were strewn around, and saw how every expressed taste had been 
gratified. 

In a short time, an incredibly short time it seemed to me, the 
strangeness wore off, and they were settled at home ; and I soon 
got used to Katie bringing her work of a morning, that she might 
sit and talk to me, and we all grew to regard it as a natural right 
that Bruce should spend his evenings working in the little garden 
with Katie at his side, or strolling down the lane on moonlight 
nights with Aunt Margaret leaning on his arm. 

A great change had passed over our Bruce in those days. His 
former gay companions, the Thorntons and Hazelwoods, knew him 
no more. Ada's flippancy failed to rouse him from his quiet, sedate 
bearing ; and instead of loitering at the Hermits^e on the summei 
afternoons, as he so often used to do, he worked with his brother at 
the factory as steadily as ever Dudley did, and required no other 
change than Aunt Margaret and Katie's company in the evening. 

Often on our way from the Priory, where we had already begun 
to resoit, we would come upon Bruce leaning to rest on the little 
garden-gate, with Katie, in her black dress and broad-brimmed hat, 
standing besiuo him ; but though we never could catch a word of their 
low-toned talk, Katie's tell-tale blush and quiet happy look would 
speak volumes. 

One evening — I think it was the last night of June, when Dudley 
was as usual at the Priory, where the sisters had begged him to 
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tnaVe one of a prand dinner-party that they were giving to s( 
the county families, and fromHliidi I had excused my self witl 
trouble— I had gone down to the collage to alt in the porch with 
Aunt Margaret 

Bruce and KaO'e were working down by the Fernery, but as 
tasi sunset cloud disappeared from the horizon, and the soft still 
light came on, they laid aside their garden tools, and rested themselves 
on the bench under iIk; willow-lrcc, where they remained till long 
after we had gone inside, and had lighted the candles in the dusky 

Aunt Margaret had been talking to me about Keith — it was her' 
favourite subject now. She would read me his letters, and hold 
forth kn the hour together on his goodness, his virtues, and his, 
future prospects, for she knew now that I loved him, and 
never weary of listening to her; and often she would break off to 
tell mc that I was as dear to her as if 1 were already her daughter,, 
and that Katie loved me best in the world, except herself. 

'And one other,' I would say, laughingly, at which Aunt Mar* J 
garet would smile, and shake her head, and say that ' Bruce was 1 1 
dear good boy, and very kind to her, and she an old woman ; bu^V 
she did not know^her Katie was so quiet and teserved.' 'T 

There had been a fresh letter Ih^t evening from Keith, and t 
was just reading it a second time over when Kalie came in with 
such a colour on her face, and her eyes full oT tears, and kneeling 
down by her moihcr's side, kid her head in her lap, Bruce 
followed' her in a minute or two, looking handsome and nervou^ , 
and, sitting down, look Aunt Matgaret's hand in his, while sba J 
looked from one to the other with a sad, tender expressioa 

' You will not rob me of my bairn, Bruce — my one wee lamb i I 
eh, but you will spare her to her widowed mother, and Keitk M 
beyond the seas?' and Aunt Hai^aret's voice faltered, and her 1 
hands worked tremulously. _f 

' Dear mother,' said Bruce, speaking in his honest, manly tones,'! 
' and you will Guffer mc to call you by that name, who have no J 
mother of my own ; I am not taking Katie from you ; I am " ' _ 
you a son. Listen to me, dear,'— as Aunt Mai^aret shooi h« \ 
white cap — 'a son wlu> will work for you, and cherish you, anftj 
guard you sacredly till Keith conies back ; who will love you, aJid ■ 
never be weary of serving you, or of trying to make you happy.' 

' Eh, ray child, and what will 1 do if you take from me 1 
Katie, the blithest and bonniest of tliem all?' And Aunt Mai^aret I 
rocked herself to and fro, the tears streaming down her withered J 
cheeks. 

' 1 will never leave you, mother mine,' said Katie, kissing Ow^ 
(air wrinkled hand j 'oh, never fear it, moliier ; Bruce does nacl 
ask it from me. Listen to him, dear, for he is so good, and will d 
what is best tor us alL' 

'Three daughters have I buried in the kitk-yard, and two babgri 
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boys beside them, and the minister is lying down to take his long 
rest, and my first-bom is away, and now you are asking for Katie ! 
Oh well is me, for few and evU are the days that remain.' 

' Auntie,' said Bruce, reproachfully, ' and do you think that I am 
so selfish as to take away your only prop and stay ? ' 

' £h, bide a wee, mother, for he will explain it alL' 

Aunt Margaret wiped the tears with her muslin kerchief and 
sighed, and held her peace. 

' It has seemed to me,' said Bruce, speaking low, 'as if I had 
loved Katie all my life, but I suppose it cannot be so. We met as 
strangers last winter, and it was long before we became friends. 
I always knew she liked me, and vras sure of it even when she was 
cold and provoked me most ; but I never knew how much till I 
asked her first on Castle Hill, when we strolled together in the 
dusk, and when I told her I hoped she would become mv wife. 

' It was a bad time for wooing, Aunt Margaret, and you lying 
sick in bed ; so, though Katie loved me, and told me so, we agreed 
it was better, perhaps, to let things stand as they were, and that 
this mutual understanding should remain until you should be setded 
here, and your sadness a little abated. But it seems to me as if it 
were useless waiting longer, and, dear aunt, these things were in 
my mind when we took this house. Katie and I love each other, 
and I love you — why should she leave you ? What should hinder 
me from eoming here and taking care of you both ? Why should 
we not marry at once, and spend the rest of the summer happily 
together?' 

So said frank, outspoken Bruce ; and though his proposal at 
first startled us all — Katie as much as any one — yet we soon learnt 
to consider it as not unreasonable ; and as Dudley came stoutly to 
his brother's assistance, and showed Aunt Margaret that it would 
not only be a comfort, but a God-send to her, she gave consent, 
only stipulating that the wedding should be as quiet as possible^ 
* as befitted their late bereavement 

So, early one morning in August, when the fields were whitening 
to harvest, Dudley and Bruce and I walked silently down the lane to 
the little church, and found the boys waiting for us in the porch, 
and presently Katie entered in her white dress and simple bonnet, 
leanmg on her mother's arm. 

A quiet wedding, truly — ^an empty church, no wedding guests, 
no bridesmaids. How different to the day, not long before, when 
Louie and Herwald were married, and yet I Uked it well 

And the sun that streamed upon the chancel shone down upon a 
sweet-faced bride, trembling and pale indeed, but with a steadfast 
look in her dark eyes ; and on our Bruce, with his grave, happy face. 
And though Aunt Margaret wept when she pressed them to her bosom, 
and heard Bruce call her 'mother,' yet her tears were of joy rather 
than sorrow, and we knew that in her heart she was thankful and 
glad. 
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When the brief ceremony was over, we went into the parsonajfi 
and there Katie changed her dress for her ordinary mourning garl 
and after they had taken the refreshment prepared for them, th, 
yuung couple went off for their bridal tour, among the English lake% 
while wc took Aunt Margaret back with us to Sunnyaide. 

Only fora fortnight, though. Bruce had had his summer holiday^ 
and would not hear of leaving his brother longer ; so almost bcfon 
the news of the wedding was bruited abroad, they were among ui 
again, looking as happy and common-place aa if'they had been 
married a year. 

Of course we missed Brace sorely. We missed his merry Liiigl^ 
his light-hearted gaiety, his whistle in the hall, and the scent of hiS- 
cigarette ; and at first it seemed strange and dull to see him pa» 
his old home so often, and to remember that he had now no part i 
it : but after 2 time we got used to see him sitting in the Femei 
parlour, or reading to Katie and Aunt Margaret in the porch, an 
we were more than content when we knew how dearly he loved h 
bonnie Katie. 

And Katie grew bonnier and brighter each day ; and the cottaa* 
echoed with the sound of her light step and song, while her hri^^ 
housewifely ways almost &iled me with envy, and Katie Mor ' 
at the Fernery bid fair lo outshine Dame Nell of Sunnyside 
sbe had only this one fault, that she thought nothing good en 
for Bruce: and as Aunt Margaret soon grew to he of the 
1, there was great chance that he would efe long be 
y spoiled. 



CHAPTER XXXVL 

■ What ms her lifer 
A blank, m; tord I' — ^kaMH^an, 

fym afternoon I was silling alone in my usual place by thfe Ope 
window, looking over the front court and the com-tietds beyond. 

It was a Sill!, lovely day in September, when the ripened earth I 
•eenied lo yield up all her sweetness, when the pine-woods wervl 
heavy with fragnince, and the honeysuckle ana jasmine trailed I 
tlieir honeyed odours into every open window; when whit^ I 
slumbrous cdouds were piled heavily on k deep blue sky, and i 
wonderful shadows fluted hither and thither over the grassy lawlh I 
— a day that seemed to fuIlU the promise of the summer, yet gift I 
no hint of winter's decay, save in the warm reddenin] " * 

a bate bough or two. 

From where 1 sat I could see the loaded com-wains passing (9I 
B,K»BFr ioE golden grain as they rumbled over the stubbljrfl 
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furrows, and catch the hum of the busy reaper^ chattering over 
their work ; while from the orchard came the children's laughter, 
as they swung on the boughs ot the King- Pippin tree, or raced up 
and down the knotted hillocks with Nettle at their heels^ 

But Sunnyside itself lay buried in silence ; not an opening door 
or a footfall on the stairs told of stirrins life. It seemed as if its 
only occupant were this same weary Nellie Mortimer, leaning back 
in her chair, and thinking over the days that were gone. 

There are dmes in one's life when one seems suddenly to come 
to a pause, and ask, What is to be next ? — when we feel conscious 
that we have gained, as it were, a landing-place on the staircase of 
life, when sundry moving events have carried us several steps 
onward, hurrying us beyond our wont ; and as we rest to take 
our breath and look around us, we marvel at the change. 

And so it was with me. I was thinking over the happy Christ« 
mas circle when Louie, and Bruce, and Herwald had been with 
us ; and as I remembered the broken links, the strange severing 
of the home party, I found mvself wondering what would happen 
next — and as I thought, I shuddered with a new dread. 

The opening of the front ^te arrested my musing, and looking 
up I saw Dudley coming rapidly up the garden walk — an unusual 
-sight in the earlv afternoon, and I was iust laying aside my work 
to run and meet him, when he entered the room, and sat down on 
the seat opposite me. 

The hasty question that was on my lips was suppressed, however, 
when I saw his face. 

He looked as Dudlev had never looked before — flushed and 
agitated, his gray eyes dark and brilliant with jexpitement, and a 
strange, sweet smile upon his lips— but even in that first glance I 
saw, with a sudden sinking of heart, that the loving eye and smile 
were not for me, and 1 said — 

'What has happened, my dear?' And he replied, speaking in 
his low, grave voice — 

* I am so happy that I am incredulous of my happiness ; for, 
Kellie, I have given you a sister I ' 

Alas, for the idols of clav ! mine lay, Dagon-like, fallen on his face. 

I rose and knelt down by his side. Did he read the reply in the 
aeonized grip of his hands ? for speech I had none — no voice for 
gladness, for joy, and con^atulation. Ah, Marion, my friend ! it is 
my heart's blooa I am giving to you, and you are worthy, worthy ol 
it all 1 

* No word, Nellie dear ? What ! will you not congratulate your 
brother, or did you want him to remain an old bachelor all his life 
for your sake ? That is hardly like you, who are so unselfish and 
80 tnoughtful for us all ! ' 

And I answered, * I want nothing but your happiness. God 
bless you, and her, too, my dear ; ' but my voice seemed to choke 
me, and I laid my face on his knees and wept Did I ever think il 
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wwiM be as hard as this ? Did I ever imngine what life would bs 
without him f 

'Poor child," he said, stroking my hair j 'poor child' Theti,, 
raising my wet face and kissing it, ' there is no need for tears ; yoa, 
surely do not thinlt that this will make any difference between ua ? 
we shall always be the same to each other, my darling — heart*' 
friends and true friends ; nothing will change tha^ I hope.' 

I shook my head iDoumfully. 

' Your confidence must now belong to your wife only j but wfti 
' have had a very happy lime, dear; I will be patient, and renietnbe* 
thaL' 

' And we shall have happy times yet ; it will come strangely to. 
you at first, I date say, but soon you will get used to it, and leara 
to love my precious Eleanor as much as you do me.' -* 

1 laid my hands heavily on his breast, for 1 felt my lips whitening. 
in that terrible surprise. 

' Uid you say Eleanor — Dudley?' 

' Yes, Eleanor, of course. Ah ! I know what you mean ; 
thought it was Madonna Marion ; but for once you were wrong ; % 
never should have dared to aspite to her ; besides, 1 loved Eleanor 
from the first.' 

Ah me ! but I would hide my despair from him though I should 
die for it. 

' And she has promised to be your wife ?' 

■Yes, wiih<ears of joy in her bright eyes, she has promised it 
If you had only seen her when she confessed that my love ha<k 
already reconciled her to England and home. Oh, Nellie, Nelli^ 
what have I done that such happiness should be mine I Do yol^ 
not think me a roan fortunate beyond compare?" 

' I think she is the proudest woman upon earth.' 

He pressed my hands gratefully, and went on — 

* It is not only her beauty that has won me : but her noble im- 
pulses, her generous instincts, her sweet child-like character, havs 
alike attracted and enthralled me, till 1 only marvel how I coulil 
have lived so long without her.' 

Lover's transports ; but I am not dreaming, and it is really yon 
that are talking, Dudley, my dear. ' Have you spoken to Marion 
yet?' 

' Yes, I have had a long talk with her. Nellie I that woman ifl 
like an angel ! * 

I wrung my hands in the bitterness of my spirit. Oh, why did 
he mock me so ! 

'And she, what did she say to you ?' 

' She coveted her feice with her hands for a long time, and could 

not speak ; but when she looked at me her countenance seemed 

almost divine in the sweetness and serenity of its expression | onj 

' though her words were few, they said so much to me.' 

'Yes, yes, let me know all,' 1 exclaimed impatiently. 
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*Do you wish me to repeat them? I can scarcely lemembet 
them now. She said that there was no one whom she trusted and 
respected like she did me, and to whom she could so safely confide her 
child ; and she prayed me, with tears in her eyes, to bear patiently 
with her frailties, for she had never known any mother but her. 
And then she told me what I knew before : how Eleanor's greatest 
faults were capriciousness and impatience of control ; and how she 
hoped that the influences of my love might have a salutary ^ect, 
and make her the noble-hearted woman she promised to become ; 
and then she began telling me about her father's fortune, and how 
it was equally divided between them both on Harold's deadi ; but 
there I stopped her, saying that I had no room in my mind for such 
things as those, for they were as nothing to me compared wi^ 
Eleanor's love ; and then my darling came in, and Manoa left the 
room.' 

* Do you wish me to go to her, Dudley?' 

' No, I have promised to bring her to you. I have just excused 
myself to Bruce for the rest of the afternoon, and if you have 
nothing further to say to me, I will go over to the Priory at once.' 

' Go by all means and do not hurry back. I shall be more fit to 
receive Eleanor in an hour's time than I am [now. You know I 
want to think over it a little, you have taken me so by surprise.' 

'And I may tell her )^u are glad?' And his wistful eyes 
questioned me closely. 

' Yes, yes, tell her that, and everything kind ; and — and — my 
dear love to Marion. Good-bye, good-bye ! ' 

He held me in his arms a moment tightly, and kissed me once 
or twice, and then turned and went ; but when he was out of sight 
I went up to my room and locked the door, and sat down oa the 
window- seat and looked over the low fields to the Priory. 

My eyes were dry ; I could not have cried now for the world ; 
but a sudden weight seemed pressing down my heart, like lead, 
while it ached with a palpable^ terrible pain, that throbbed in every 
nerve. 

But yesterday, a little cloud no bigger than a man's hand; 
to-day, a heaven thick with clouds and blackness. Alas for the 
poor mammon-worshipper ; how will it fare with thee now, and the 
idol thou hast carven t Oh, Dudley, is it for this that I have loved 
and cherished you, that you should disappoint me in the end ; you 
whom I have counted as more than mortal, and held as half divine ! 
Oh, Dudley, do you not know that * beauty is deceitful, and favour 
vain,' that its gloss and glitter should so deceive you, my poor 
unhappy boy ? 

I had been so proud of him ; proud, not alone of his goodness 
and affection, but of his discretion and his high-souled integrity; 
I had placed him immeasurably beyond Bruce and Louie, as though 
he were a being of another order, and now, how was 1 punish^ 
Louie^ whom I had called coquette, and who had fretted and chafed me 
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byturm, tiad chosen the mai> of all others worthy lo be loved ; 
Bruce, our fickle, light-headed Bruce, had turned from the allur&-' 
ments of bctuty, and contented himself with Kntle's pUin sensiblS' 
face; and IJudley alone had erred, fasrinatcd from the right way. ' 

I had no faith in Eleanor, 1 gave no credence to her honeyed' 
words, smd fond clinging ways \ her restless fancies wearied it. 
her great loveliness ceased to charm, and she at once provoked ai . 
repulsed mc by her imperious, balf-ciiildish sway ; compared tdl 
Marion, she sectned but a glittering will-o'-the-wisp, or like th4> 
fleeting sunbeam on the wave. 

And this beautiful half-tamed creature, sweet and dangerous b 
turns, with her Zingiira life, her wild, artistic education, was to h 
ny sister, and Dudley's wife — Dudley, with his grave domestie 
tastes, liis great gentle heart \ Oh, mother, if I conid only lie d 
beside you in your green mossy grave 1 for my pain is too hea 
')r me to bear. 

And Marion — but no — I would not think of it— perhaps it « 
only my blindness after all— ^and she had known it from Uic firstl 
my own wishes had probably misled mc. • i 

If only Eleanor might make him happy, that was my pmyerl' 
if only she would make him the wife he deserved, i would grovdl 
in the dust at her feet, 1 would love her as no sister was ever loved 
before. 

ll.irk ! the church clock was chiming the hour, the boys' v . . _ _ 
sounding in the hall below, I dragged m^rself across the room, and 
began hurriedly to refresh mi'self I felt sick and diiiy, and shaked 
all over, as if a year of sufering had passed over my head ; but 
when I had bathed my while face, to bring back the colour, and 
brushed out my rumpled hair, I dared not delay any longer going 
down, test Dudley should come in, and marvel at my absence. 

Nor was I an instant too soon ; scarcely had I touched the 1ns| 
stair, before the old iron gate creaked back a[;nin on its hinge^ 
struck by a vigorous hand, and Dudley came slowly up the cour^ 
with Eleanor leaning on his arm. 

I just caught the glimmer of the sunlight on her blue dre , 
with something like a prayer for strength on my tips, went forward 
■ few steps, trembling in every limb. 

' There is Nellie, darling,' I heard him whisper ; and Eleanor 
laised her blushing face, and running hastily forward, sprang int* 
~ ' arms, and looked up at tne with her great deer eyes. 1 kissed 
r without speaking^ — what was I to say r 

* You will be fond of me, will you not, Nellie, and try and lova 
me fbr his sake ?' she said, in a low, sweet voice that I scarcely 
recognized as Eleanor's. ' I know I am not worthy of him " 
Marion says so ; but you will all try and make me so, will you noti 

How could I steel myself against such soft humititj-, especiall 
u Dudley was standing by, looking at her with ibose lover's eyes! 
to 1 kisavd her again, and answered — 
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* Only make him happy, dear Eleanor, and even yoa cannof ask 
from us more g^titude and love than we shall willingly bestow.' 
And then 1 led her in ; but all the time I was thinkii^^ to myself 
how different it would have been if it had been Marion I was 
welcoming home. 

It seemed to me as if tea-time, and the hour after it, would 
never pass ; and even in the midst of Dudley's asking me a ques- 
tion, r found myself wondering if this were not some miserable 
dream, from which 1 should presently awake ; nothing seemed real 
to me, not even Eleanor, sitting on the cushion at my feet, with 
her warm hand holding fast to mine. 

And yet to Dudle/s e^es she must have appeared a miracle of 
loveliness, sitting there with changing colour and downcast eyej, 
her loose golden curls streaming over her round white arm, as she 
half-leant against me, and talked in her low musical voice^ with its 
soft foreign intonation. 

Ah, no wonder he should admire her ! and even to me she 
seemed changed, subdued, transformed even by the halo of his 
love, shining with a borrowed glory, till I found myself addressing 
her with reverence, and a dim hope rose within my heart, that 
perhaps, after all, she might prove not unworthy, and these haunt- 
mg terrors of mine might vanish in the sunlight, thawed by an 
irresistible influence. If I had only not seen Marion — if I could but 
trust her I 

It was Dudley who at last freed me from this purgatory of doubt 
and pain, by proposing a stroll 

' It is such a fair, sweet evening, Eleanor,' he whispered, 'and 
there will be a harvest-moon to-night to silver the corn-fields, and 
light us among the lanes ; come, Ignore, come.' 

* If it be not unkind to leave Nellie,' she returned, looking shyly 
up in his face ; * it seems so lonely to desert her — she is but triste 
and quiet to-night, poor little white rose 1' 

I touched her hair caressingly. 

' Do not think of me, Eleanor, for I shall go across and see 
Marion ; she also is sitting alone, and will be glad to talk with me, 
I dare say ; so make haste and put on your hat before this glorious 
sunset is over.' 

Thus urged, Eleanor did not linger, and in a few minutes I was 
standing at my window watching them as they wandered slowly 
down the lane ; he, with his bent head, and she looking up at him 
with her two hands clasped on his arm. 

Ah, the old, old story, first told in Eden, where the angels 
listened to the first pure tale of love — ^wonderful old story— ever 
new, and never wearying, to be repeated and multiplied a thousand* 
fold, till the earth be destroye'd, and time shall be no more, until, 
with the new heavens and the new earth, shall begin an eternity of 
happiness, whose very essence and embodiment is love. 

Through the corn-fields, with their few scant sheaves of grain, and 
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I ttnmrds the brightening sunset, they wandered, those two happy^H 
lovers ; white I crcpl wearily dowii ihe sluplng fields, and ihrougoi^H 
the hazel copse, till the green verandahs of [he Fernery came in sighb^^f 
Katie was sewing in ilie porch as I passed and did not see me, . ^B 



but Bruce, working at the Sower- border down by the gate, called 
to me to stop, and stood up in the garden-path with his hands 
fiiU of flower-pots, and his face ruddy with exercise. 

' Whilher away so quick, Nellie, that you can't stay to give a 
neighbourly greeting? i suppose you arc bound to the Priory; this 
comes of these strong young lady friendships, which puts brother* 
in the background. Look, I have taken slips of all my geraniums, 
and a capital lot 1 have made of thetn ; likely young plants, ain't 
theyf we'll haye the garden ne\t June full of them, with a border 
of calceolaria, and neniophila ;— hullo, what are you up to ? you've 
knocked over two of the pots by swinging back the gate, and the 
mould is all over the fresh-rolled gravel' 

' I am very sorry,' 1 relumed, in a subdued voice; Bruce looked, 



' Why, what's the matter, little woman ? you don't look well 



' Oh. Bruce,' 1 cried, moved to a sudden confidence by the ki 
ness of his tone ; ' I (eel ill, and broken-hearted — oh, Bruce, Dudley 
is going to marry Eleanor Vivian.' 

' Eleanor ?— you mean Marion ! — well, that's no surprise to rae, 
or to you either, 1 should think, who have been mancEUvring all this 
time to bring it about ; what did you have her so much for, if you did 
not want itf of course you know what these things lead loin the end!' 

' Oh, don't mistake me,' I relumed ; 'don't you see how miser- 
able I am— if it were but Marion, but it is not; it is Eleanor ha 
has brought to me to-day, and given me as a sister. Bruc^ 
what chance of happiness is there for Dudley, if he have Elc — "* 
Vivian for his wife?' 

Bruce turned quite pale, and dashed down his hand on the Itlt 
gale with such violence that Katie came running out cjuiie frighten) 
at the noise. 

'What is it, dear,— oh, there's Nellie; why, whatever is tl 
matter with you two f ^ 

'Miitter!' said Bruce, turning round savagely upon her 'thei 
matter enough, 1 think, when Dudley, whom ei'cry one ha~ ' 
lauding to the skies all his life, has turned out nothing but , 
fool after all, to pass by a woman like Marion Vivian, who has 
beauty, characia", and everything else, and take up with that 
brilliant piece of quicksilver, Eleanor, who would only make a wife, 
for a gipsy, or a travelling artist — why, the man's mad?' 

'Do you mean Dudley has done that?' asked Katie, lool 
■orrowfuUy at me. 

'Yes, it is all over, Eleanor and he are engaged' 

'Ob, Brucel' and she laid her hand against her husbani 
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shoulder, the tears starting to her eyes ; 'then it is indeed all over 

with him, for trouble and he will never be apart' 

'Don't say that, Katie !' cried poor Bruce^ who seemed at this 
moment as dejected as I was. * Dudley is not like any one else, 
and perhaps he will know how to manage her, and mould her to 
his ways ; if only she really love him, Nellie, can we be sure of that? ' 

' As far as I can judge, I believe she doe% and has loved him 
lirom the first' 

'Well, well,' he groaned, 'we must hope for the ^3St ; every 
man must make his own life or mar it, and he has enten^d into this 
with his eyes open, and a better choice before him ; but who would 
have thought it of our sage prudent brother, that he should go and 
entangle himself with this wild girl, while I, the scap^pnace of the 
iamily, contented myself with my Kitty's plain face 1' 

My Kitty looked anything but plain this moment^ with that 
frank sweet blush, as she laughingly answered — 

' Yet there was a time, husband mine, when you objected to the 
freckles, and thought a dairymaid would have looked more trim in 
a hon>e-spun petticoat and village-cobbled boots.' 

And Katie tapped the gate with her pretty foot, now k>okiQg 
comely enough with its smart kid boot ; for Katie had turned 
coquette for her husband's sake, and wore silken attire of glossy 
^cen, made by her own skilful hands into the newest fashion. 

'Thou art fair enough now, in my eyes, lassie,' he answered 
tenderly, ' though I grumbled once in my coxcomb days ; but here 
is Nell looking ready to drop with fatigue, and we have never so 
much as asked her to come in and rest ; our mother is down by the 
willow-tree, let us join her, while Kitty gets you some wine' 

But I excused myself, for I was longing to go on to the Priory, 
and get over my talk with Marion ; so Katie bade me a wistful 
good-night, while Bruce put on his straw hat, and walked up the 
avenue with me, and all the way the poor fellow kept wondering 
and sorrowing, out of his great soft heart, what marvellous blindness 
had beset his brother, that he should miss the ' Pearl of the Priory.' 

' But don't you fret about it, Nellie,' he reiterated, as we parted 
at the open hall-door ; ' you have nothing to reproach yourself with, 
for you nave been a good little sister to him all his life ; but not 
even a guardian angel can preserve a man when he is in love with 
the wrong person, and perhaps, after all, she may turn out better 
than we expect' 

So saying he turned on his heel, and I went in, looking into the 
different rooms as I passed, to see if Marion was there. 

Babette, meeting me on the stairs a minute later, told me that 
her mistress was indisposed, and had one of her bad sick-headaches, 
and was lying on her couch, trying to sleep, and would have no one 
disturb her. I hesitated on hearing this, and let Babette pass me. 

' I would wait,' I saidj 'and listen at her door^and if I heard her 
moving, would go in.' 
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' She nevn minded tne at any time, and loved to have me tend- 
upon her in pain; but even aa I spoke a misgiving seized m^, 
Uioiigh 1 strove to banish it by telling myself that these hcadachel . 
were nothing new, as thej; frequtntly recurred at intervals, proi"i 
bating her fur the time being by their violence and intensity : but i 
■till — no, I would not conjecture so idly, 

I went up boldly, and lumed tlie handle of the door. 
locked ; 1 paused and listened— there was no sound except tha 
twittering of the birds through the open window, so I crept to the 
dressing-room door, which stood half-way ajar, and through the 
bath-room, which communicated with lier sleeping-chamber, and 
entered. Softly as I moved over the thick carpet, I was heard, and 
Iilarion rose from the foot of the bed, where she had been hal^ 
sitting, h.-ilf-lying, arid confronted 



! 



my foreboding heart ! Her eyes were swolle* 
ind her forehead dark and contracted with pai^ 
while her hair was half pushed back by leverish bands, v\x\tS 



aeemed to burn me as I touched then). 

' Marion I ' 

The febrile spot glowed on her white checks, and she smiled at 
le, such, a smile of anguish. 

' Don't look so fearful, Nellie, I have only one of my oU 
attacks. Babette has been ministering to me, but for once ha 
leech's skill has failed.' I 

I made answer, with sorrowful sternness— i 

' This will do for the world, Marion, but hardly for m^ yotti 
friend ; do you think you can deceive me?' . 

She stretched out her bands to me for answer, in a pitiful hel;^ 
;5s sort of way, and then fell on my breast in an agony of weejiin^ 
,h me ! (or her broken heart ! for Ihe sacrifice of the noble^'^^ 
fomaji my eyes had ever seen. 

Many a long day has passed since then, but the memory of that 
bitter hour is yet fresh in my mind, of the hour when we two wept 
together in that half-darkened room, and she laid her poor hca^ 
upon my bosom, Marion, my triend. 

' Heaven in its mercy help you, dearest, for vain is the help d 
nan,' and she answered in a voice broken by sobs — 

'Ob, Nellie, I would have died to win one look of love fron 
him, for the sake of the sweetest soul and the gcndest spirit U 
ever breathed on earth !' 

Oh Dudley, Dudley, wandering in the sunset, with your golden 
haired idol, look upon this heatt-wreck, and pause. , 

' I know you well, Marioiv that you are brivc, and proud, and 
tender alike ; you are not of those who love unsought ; tctl me ho« 
this has happened } ' 

She rested her burning forehead against my hand i 

* Where the wrong ana the mistike is, i cannot tell, and Heavei 
lorbid that 1 should reproach him who cannot but be noble ao^ 
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\\>» \ but M surely as that sky bends over us yonder^ so sorely did 
1 iH'Htpvi^it was 1 he loved.' 

1 thiHight so too ; oh, poor misguided women, what could we 
<lo now ? 

•Ne\*er, iie\'er,* she continued, vehemently, 'did I mistrust in 
my inmost heiirt the evidence of his choice ; and calmly as one 
looks on a sunny vineyard, I abandoned myself to the sweetness of 
the thought, that 1 — and 1 alone — was beloved ; alas, my friend, 
have pity upon me if you will, for when he told me this ^emoon 
that Kleanor was to be his wife, I could have fallen down and died 
at his feet' 

' 1 know, I know, but do not sav such things, for my sake ! ' 

* You know ! * she repeated, * do you know how 1 can love ? I, 
who have no one on earth for whom to care but my child. Do you 
know how I learnt to worship his shadow ; how his presence 
seemed sunlight, and his absence darkened the place ! do you 
know how 1 have prayed in the cold still moonlight, scarcely danng 
to breathe his name — his name, which never yet has passed my 
lips, lest it should bctra^^' me ; how I have trembled and thrilled at 
his faintest word, and his smile which seemed to be almost divine ! 
did you know all this, Helen, his sister, whom I loved as much for 
his sake as for your own ?' 

1 did not answer, save by the soft kisses I pressed on her fore- 
head and eyes ; those troubled, beautiful eyes, shining Madonna- 
like through her long dark hair, with their searching look of agony. 

* All, all gone 1 ' she continued. ' Ah, how I loved my mother, 
and she was taken from me when I needed her most ; ana Harold, 
who was the idol of my heart, from the moment when I held him 
asi a baby in n\y arms, to the last day, when I sat on the shore by 
that cruel lake, rocking his dear dead face against my breast ; and 
my father, whom 1 watched and tended, all taken from me, all 
leaving me alone.' 

'Dear Marion,' I pleaded, 'no earthly consolations can avail 
you now ; but surely strength will be g^ven you to bear it J * 

' 1 hope so, 1 humbly trust so, but I am afraid, my spirit is so 
brave, and my body is so feeble ; and the weakness of the one will 
detract from the strength of the other. They talk about the glory 
of self-sacrifice, of the crucifixion of self, of voluntary renunciation 
of the affections ; they preach it from the pulpit, they inculcate it 
in the monasteries, but do they ever think how hard it is to 
practise? how the flesh revolts, how the spirit faints, and the 
creature holds up helpless hands to the Creator 1 ' 

' My friend, my friend, be comforted ; there shall come a time when 
your faith shall triumph, when you shall neither suffer nor despair.* 

* In the "many mansions of the Father " it may be so, but never 
here. Why do you shake your head ? do you think, who know him 
so well, that one who loves Dudley Mortimer can ever learn to 
forget him? is that your notion of lovc^ my child, is that your woman's 
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feasoning ? Ah, I liavc spoken his name ; Dudley and Elpanor 
Mortimer, how well they sound logether. Good ; I must practise it, 
that it may come natural to me, for I must soon learn to call him soj 
he i* ro be my brother, you know.' She smiled, ah, such a heart- 
breaking smile. 'Hush, surely 1 hear their voices ; lookout between 
the curtams, Nellie, for I am certain they are coniingup the avenue!' 

' Yes, truly, it is they, Marion, and they are looking up ; what 
am I to do?' 

' Go down and meet them. Say that my head is worse (hei 
knows it is the truth), and that I must have sleep, and total quiet, 

recruit my exhausted energies. Tell Eleanor not to come 

my love— my love to her, and to — my new brother.' 

'And I may come back to you again f ' 

' You, poor dear ; why, what can you do for me now?' 

'Little enough, I own,' I echoed sorrowfully. 

' No, I wiL not let you say so, forgive my impatienct . _ 

suffer so ; when the wound is stanched a little, it will be a comfort' 
to mc to feel that there is one who knows my trouble, and is witness' 
of my struggles. There, go ; it is better for us both that we talk no 
more at present' 

And then 1 left her, and came upon Dudley and Eleanor 
whispering in the moonlighted bay ; and after a lingering leave- 
taking, during which I walked slowly down the avenue, he ovcrtoolc 
me, and we went on silently side by side. 

It was very strange, but for the first time in my life 1 omitted lo 
take his arm, nor did 1 remember it till he drew it through his, with 
a smile ; a trifle, merely a trifle, but it started the tears to my eyes. 

Very little was said on either side, for his happiness was of the 
silent, brooding kind, and needed no words ; so when I complained 
of headache, and suggested that with bis permission I would retire, 
early as it was, he made no objection, only kissed mc with niore 
than his usual warmth, and let me go. 

But what a night it was — the slow revolving hours, how prodigal 
of suHerlng-, how surcharged with pain, as, with a heart aching and 
heavy with unshed tears, 1 lay,- watching the moon wane, and ths' 
cool glimmering light dawning in the east '' 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 

Or liii]i piunl i^Kii in eiin«t*J (luit. 
Thai Tvlflng inward IJoWly mauldcn aTL'- 

That was B strange time lor us, when the grave master of tl 
house went courting down to the Priory, and loft Sunnyside to Xa ' 
care of itself l but there were stranger days in - 
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At first it an promised fair, Dudley was tn the aeitiitli ]ieai«B 
of happiness, while Eleanor — ^well, there was no denying h, she was 
jnst irresistible, e\*er>' one said so, even those who were the most 
prejudiced ; nobody could hold out long a^^ainst her, ami, what is 
more, nobody tried. 

Nellie, with that silly soft heart of hers, was die first to gm ra, 
sorrowfully enough, it is true ; but with a patient saccninbing to 
Fate. Tlicn Bruce, hot and furious in the beginning, hot melting 
by inches with a visible thaw, and stout, beartsome Katie bringing 
tip the rear. 

Yew, even 1, loving Marion, sorrowing for her, bearing the bitter 
knowicd^;!! in my heart, that clouds and troubles most come anoa, 
antl that Dudley's fate hung in a perilous balance, even I ceased to 
wittdrr at his choice, and was only astonidied that I should have 
bff^ti VI lonK blind to the dangerous power of her attractions, and 
Ihtr iiplMiclimr of her strange beauty. 

h% Hi u'.'e said one day, after watching her for some time;, ' She 
waii Miuiitjli to <lrive a fool mad, and a wise man crazy/ and in my 
ht»trt 1 u^rned with him. 

Thtite w:i« HDtttething so mysterious in her subtle inflnence. 
Coin|>4red with Klcanor, Queen Loo was but a blunderer in the art 
0^ wiiiiMng love, her besit triumphs clogged by effort, and heavily 
wuightedr Hut Eleanor conquered by no visible means ; her words^ 
l(iiik:ij and biaile:i were iill actuated by impulse, and her chief charm 
lay ill iht: tfiitira ahM-ncii of vanity. 

A priiluuiul ci^otiiit, yet without conceit ; loving to please, yet 
puituiUy carttltsbb uf oUort ; and heedless as a child of the great 
wiii Itl'b cuubiiifci i biilliaiit and Ijeautiful because heaven had made 
hci bu, but blouiiiiiig ab natural Iv as the flowers of the field, ndiich 
UUi.tiiibciuubly satiate you with tneir sweetness. 

.SuiU was Kleaaur — from l>cginning to end a mystery, an 
eulKiiiii i>t> ^i>ll 'il UL:art, bo pahbionately loving, yet so ignorant of 
all wnmauly bcU-duiiial i at once capricious, changeful, splenetic, 
liabty uf tunguc, iiupeluuiis in deed, one minute ruling like a queen 
bo fair, 6u imperial in will — and the next moment humble and sub- 
niiiitiive ; surely a girl fur wIiukq sake a man might die for love, but 
Willi wlujiii it were mibery to live, and especial misery for Dudley, 
whose word had never yet been thwarted^ and whose home-lile had 
never been diiiuued by a pasbin^' cloud. 

Hut Marion, to whom i so bitterly complained, bade me have 
patience. 

* If you had the knowledge of character that I have, Nellie, you 
would see your mistake,' bite said to me one day. 

* How so?' 1 returned, impatiently. *Do you mean to tell me 
that bhe will ever make Dudley happy ?' 

' Ni)t at present, 1 own,' she contmued calmly : 'for it is not in 
the power of a spoilt, capricious child to make him so. He wants 
something better ; and 1 fear that the days of their engagement 
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vHI be bat stormy ones at the best. But Eleiuior has certain latent 
qiaalilics, at present lying dormant, which only need U> be developed 
to make her the truest type of woman living— that type lliat suiier 
ihemseives to be remoulded by the hands tliey Jove, and are so 
transfurmcd and purijied by the power of their affection that thej 
no more re$«nible their old selves than the duaky chrysalis [» 
■embles the bright-coloured moth.' 

1 smiled incredulously. 

'You give no credence to my words; well, lime will prove I 
Yon Judge Eleanor by what she appears to be to you now. I go 
upon wider ground ; on a life-long knowledge of her character, aod 
much thouKhtful pondering on it It ma.y be that my liumaa 
experience may fail, and liiat it may need a crueller process than 
tJie gentle influence of love to effect this change — some fire of 
afiliclion, some sudden blow, perhaps, indicted by her own hand in 
a momentary caprice ; but in whichever way it comes to pass, I 
know that it will be for the best : and,. Nelhc, you 
it too.' 

But I only looked up at her and sighed, for it seemed to me 
had nothing further to say. 

People sitid that Marion Vivian looked old and worn in tl 
days, and that the time of her beauty was passing. My anger 
great when I heard such things ; but nevertheless, by the evidcni 
of my own eyes, 1 knew it to be tme. 

She did look older. How could she help it? worn by sleeplesC* 
nij;hls and the harass of continual pain ; by a. struggle superhuman 
in its strength and exhaustive in its results ; by the patient endur* 
ance of a sorrow than which there is none greater on earth — the 
sorrow of having loved unsought. Oh, how she sufferc;d '■ Hoir 
tlie fire that consumed her, and was slowly wasting her life, looked 
out from her dark, soft eyes, which seemed to me hke two dumb 
spirits mourning over a lost Faradise 1 

In those (ew days she had greatly changed. The old mobility 
and play of feature, that had been her great charru, had gone for 
ever ; and in their place was a changeless serenity, a pale, inv- 
passive face^ grave lips thai rarely smiled, sedatenesi and dignity 
of womanhood, that had passed by the things of youth. 

No one marvelled over the dose of the brief summer of her lif«| 
nooneguesstd her secret. How could they? for she guarded it 
well and proudly, pressing her cross close to her, and hiding it ift 
her bosom. 

She had never spoken to me on the subject since the night when 
I had broken in upon her hour of weakness, and discovered ii for 
myself ; and onco when I ventured to approach it, she silenced 

by a wordless gesture, commanding ' "" ' 

despair ; and ttien I knew there was 
ulcnce as of the grave I 

The only object of her life seemed now to make Eleanor worth] 
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of Dudley's love ; and none, he least of all, knew how much he was 
indebted to her mild charity for many an hour of peace ; for befors 
many days were over, clouds began to cross the lover's path. 

At first they were but trifling — ^a stray word fix)m Dudley, un- 
plying less homage than usual^ or arguing a matter of will — a wish, 
perhaps, only couched like a command ; then a baby-lrowD from 
low, white brows, knitting over sunny eyes, a petQlant answer 
blotted out bv tears ; then soothing caresses, penitent lefoinden^ 
and followed by hours of uninterrupted bliss. 

They were always together, every minute snatched from business 
was spent by Dudlejr at the Priory, for Eleanor had taken up her 
wilful fancy again of disliking the bam ; so the Priory gardens, or 
the studio-balcony, or Marion's drawing-room, were generally tlieir 
favourite places of resort, and it was a question whether Sunnysds 
or Nellie were left most desolate. 

Nor was Eleanor contented with the evenings that were her fair 
allotment Often of a morning she would linger at the stile in the 
half-way meadow, that Dudley might take that path to the factory, 
and be induced to waste an early morning hour in rambling throu^ 
the sunny lanes to choose a spot for her pencil ; and even when he 
persuaded her to spend her evenings with me — ^for, occupied as he 
was, he never forgot me — she would frustrate his purpose by pro- 
posing the gatxlen or the orchard, or a country stroll, where a 
troublesome third party might not interfere with them. 

And yet, though she selfishly robbed me of him for weeks 
together, she was fond of me in her heart, and would come some- 
times of an afternoon and sit at my feet for hours, never complaining 
of dulncss, but, in her better moods, talking to me as she would to 
Marion, and loading me with loving caresses ; but at the click of 
the iron gate she would be up and away, and be lost to me for the 
rest of the evening. 

She loved him ; there was no doubt of it ; but, alas, alas^ she 
loved her own will better. 

At first, only 

' The little rift within the lovers' lute/ 

but the harmony was soon deadened, the music stopped, and lonff 
before the dark days of November had set in, Marion had work 
enough to keep things straight 

She was so very wilful, and yet so ignorant in the ways of the 
world ; so despotic, and yet so rebellious — so prone to error, so 
careless of reproof; chafing even at the bright fetters of lov^ 
wearing them haughtily, and ever tiring of their weight 

* If these are your English notions of tyranny,' she said to him 
one day, when he had gently chidden her for some act of petu- 
lance, * you may choose some one else. Your wife I may be ; but 
your slave, never — no , never, never 1' and she tore her hand from 
his angrily. 

* Lenore !' said Marion, reproachfully, 'you are not kind to hurt 
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Dudley lo ; he was perfectly right in saying what he did, and y 
wilJ think so yourself to-morrow.' 

' Of course, you always take bis part, Madonna Marion,' c 
Eleanor, mockingly. ' Truly your gravity and prudence are match^ 
less, my sister, and Dudley must think so, for you always agree 
wonderfully ; you would make him an excellent wife, Marlon — 
quite an English one, you know^but for me — ' arching her full 
white throat — 'I do not love obedience— I will not give it G" 
sir,' looking at Dudley haughtily, ' I have done with you ; you a: 
dismissed for the evening,' 

Marion rose and left the room, her eyes filled with teari ^^ 

'If I ain to be dismissed,' said Dudley, calmly, 'I will B^^ 
Eleanor, for I can bear to leave you, ray love ; only be very careful 
lest you do it once too often, for ^ou may <ind me diliicult to recalL' 

And he stood up straightening his erect figure j but whether 
Eleanor saw the flash in his eye, or felt she had gone too far, I 
know not, but she went up to him without a word, and laid her 
head on his breast, in a quiet subdued kind of way, like a child 
that was sorry for its fault, and had come to be forgiven. 

' How could you try me so ?' I heard him whisper, as he bent 
over and kissed her. ' Lenore, Lenore, bow can you try me so ? ' 

' Many waters cannot quench love,' she answered, with her 
■trange brilliant eyes fixed on his ; ' those words keep haunting me 
when 1 see you looking so pale and vexed, Dudley. Many waters 
cannot quench love, neither can the Hoods overflow iL You 
be very patient with me, dear, and hold me fast, or one of 
days you will lose me.' 

And as she spoke, I saw her supple white hands suddenly 
over his tightly, and her voice trembled with emotion. 

Ten minutes afterwards, she had thrown his diamond ring ._ 
Carlo, and was bughing with elfin mischievousness at his troubled 
&CC, as he hunted the sparkling fragment the dog kept depositing 
in dusky comers, and under couches and chairs, till he placed it 
again triumphantly on his finger. 

' How alDSurdiy childish, Eleanor,' he said, quite vexed as he 
come back to her ; 'it is a most valuable rin^ and the dog might 
bsve swallowed it.' 

'Oh, so he might I' she exclaimed in horror, 'poor little animalj 
Oh, Carlo Doici, I might have choked you,' and slie caught hini uj ~ 
and kis»ed his silky bead in an agony of contrition. 

' I was not thinking of the poor little beast,' said Dudley, pi 
vokcd to a smile, ' but of my ring, you traitoress." 

' Ob, your ring 1 that was nothing, mon dicr, for I would 
bought ytni another, double its value, if it had cost me a Ihou: 
pounds, and you would have liked it ten times better tlian if 
silly bciy, Herwald Uelorme, had given it you : 1 don't like y( 
wearing other people's gifts,' and she made up such a fascinati~ 
pouting face, that it charmed Dudley into good hutnoui' immediai 
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1 hoped thatthis would have been the last time tfiat Eleanor 
would test her power ; but the days that followed were prodigal of 
such scenes ; and then, as reconciliation became more difficult each 
time, Dudley began to grow moody and discontented. 

It was very cruel to see how she tried his sweet temper and 
wasted his spirits, how his thwarted will was compelled to assert 
itself on behalf of his outraged dignity ; and my old pride in him 
returned to me, when I saw how cahnly and determinedly he 
opposed himself to her waywardness — ^not weakly succumbing to 
her caprices, but patiently and firmly combating them, even though 
his faithful heart was wrung and wounded the while. 

She tortured him so ; she would punish his outspoken frankness 
by a silence of days, during which she would remain shut up in the 
Priory, denying herself to him when she dare, or, if compelled to 
meet him, receiving him with courtesy, and cold, perished sentences, 
as though they two were strangers to each other ; until Marion's 
persuasions, or the remonstracnes of her own conscience, had a 
salutary effect, and she would send him a letter with sweet and 
touching prayers for forgiveness, no sooner craved than granted. 

During the brief hostilities, however much he suffered, he never 
complained, or attempted to smooth the way for reconciliation, but 
bore himself calmly, and with dignity ; but when his forgiveness 
came it was full and free, and knew no bounds. 

Bitteriy as she had angered him, cruelly as he had been wounded, 
he would take her back to his heart without one reproachful word, 
or lingering feeling of distrust or coldness — nay more, with added 
love ; heaping coals of fire on her head. 

And then for some days all would be rest and sunshine, Eleanor 
striving to atone for her fault in a thousand winning ways, till the 
next clashing of wills came, and then it had to be gone over agiain. 

Oh, no wonder it wore him out — no wonder he was growing 
thin and anxious-looking, and that Marion and I watched wearily 
firom hour to hour. 

They were not to be married till the following spring, so Eleanor 
had decided, and Dudley was obliged to submit ; and though 
Marion, Katie, and I all attempted to gainsay her decision, she was 
inexorable^ having set her mind on a wedding-tour among the 
Pyrenees. 

' If I am not worth waiting for, I am not worth having at all !' 
she repeated again and again ; * what is it you wiseacres are saying, 
that there is no necessity for waiting? — perhaps not, if you are 
thinking of the paltry money ; thank Heaven, neither Dudley nor I 
care anything about that ; besides, I have enough for both ; but 
marry in the cold snowy Christmas ? — ^no, if I were never to have 
a husband — there now. I will marry Dudley in the spring, when 
the hedges are green, and the skies all blue and sunny, unless I 
change my mind, and go to Italy with Marion instead ; and I will 
if you sit shaking your head at m^ NeUiet You called me a ^ child * 
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' tMs morning, and now you are leasing me to be a wife before I 
tweiiiy. Keep lo that handsome Scotciiman— i!ie Cameron— what 
do you call him— of whom a little bird told me ; and leave me tA 
manage my grave-faced lover myself,' and after tbat Uiere wat 
nothing said. 

Towards the end of November Herwald and Louie came to stayi 
with us before going northwards, and their visit made a pleasant 
break in the monotony of my home-life. 

Herwald loolced as young as ever, and our dear Louie more 
blooniing and beautiful, and full of the new home to which she was 
going. 

Both of them were struck with the change in Dudley, and 
commented on the strangeness of his choice, even while they 
praised Eleanor's loveliness and great fascination of manner ; but 
It was Herwald who first called my allenlion lo Marion's visible 
languor and depression, averring it as his belief that she was .sinking 
rapidly in health. 

' 1 have never seen any one so altered in my hfe, Nellie — shi 
riPver was a strong woman, but I don't hke the look of her at all 
and if I were you 1 would persuade her to see Dr. Waldegravc 
perh.nps the English climate does not suit her.' 

Conjectures at which Marion laughed, calling them idle fancies* 
and chiding me gently for entertaining them ; but even while she 
spoke her colour went and came like one in weakness, and sho 
finished by a burst of tears which seemed to exhaust lier — but not 
for that would she ace Dr. Wald^rave ; and wlien I pressed it, 
told me quietly that it was all no use, for the malady was not of the 
body. 

When Louie and Herwald at length left i .... 

hung over Sunnysidc, and for many days I w< 
vrith a feeling of something painful impending. 

Are such feelings prophetic of evil, or m 
excited brain, I wonder? In my case, 1 was 
the question. 

Things had been growing worse and worse at (he Priory ; tha: 
lovers' quarrels, if not more htqnent, were at least more dangertiua,^ 
and there was a look in Dudley's eyes that 1 did not care to se^ 
when he came in evening after evening, and threw himself down 
moodily in his chair, instead of going out fresh and trim to meet 

If be cimld have talked to me in his old frank way— if he could, 
have broken down llie sH^ht constraint that had grouTi up between 
us, it would have been belter for him, but he could not ; and as he 
sat there in his silent wretchedness I could not go lo him, though 
my heart ndied, and ] would have given worlds to comfort him. 

In the outer circle, Nellie ! ay, bide and keep your place 
has no room for you in the inner one, poor fretful little ' 
but 1 wronged you thcr^ Dudley my dca£, 
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One night I was sitting dunldng alone over the dining^rcMmi fire 
—he had not come in that eiwning, so I supposed him safe at the 
Priory ; and was dreaming idly of other things when he came 
•uclclcnlv in and shut the door. 

* It IS all over, Nellie — look here/ and he held oat to me a 
shining hoop of diamonds — Eleanor's betrothed ring; 'We two 
«ro partrd now, and this time it is for ever — for even' And he 
ticHMl up un<l looked me full in the face. 

Ho was verv pale, and his lips were compressed as if m pain ; 
but hU eyes— tnose dear earnest eyes — looked steadfast in their woe. 

1 went up and laid my hand on his arm — I was too frig^htened 
and iiwe-struck to speak. ^ - 

lie did not repulse me, but let me stand there in my old way for 
a long time, till I took his hand and kissed it, and then he laid it 
on niv liend. 

' There is no one to care for me but you, Ndl, now — ^nobody 
but you ; and then he gave one deep sigh and went out of the 
room, and when 1 crept up afterwards to find him his door was 
locked, I waited down for him one hour — two — and then, chilly 
and heart'broken, went up to bed ; but just as I was laying my 
head upon the pillow, 1 heard him at the door asking adxnittanc^ 
and he canie and sat down by me and told me alL 

' I owe it to you, Nellie,' he continued, when he had finished the 
recital of his wrongs, * for you have been faithfiil to me all your life 
long ; and 1 leave it to your generosity not to breathe one word of 
reproach against her who was to have been my wife.' 

* Dear Dudley, she would never have made you happy.' 

' I know it, but I love her, yes, though I would not lift my hand 
to bring her back ; \ love her still, oh, never so dearly as I have 
done to-night, when she gave me back my troth ; Marion, dear 
soul, wept and prayed, and seemed in agony for me, but I never 
said one word, till I touched her hand for the - last time, and 
then ' 

* Ah, tell me, Dudley ; do not stint your confidence"^in me to- 
night, dear.' 

* I told her that I should love her to the hour of my death, and 
should never cease loving her, but that nothing on earth should 
make me try and change her decision, neither should anyone else 
try for ine, out that if ever she should come back to me of her own 
will and accord, and lay her head in its old place, even though she 
should do it without a word, I would take her back again, ay, even 
to seventy times seven.' 

Oh Dudley, my brother ; so tender, so loving, so true. 

' Are you going to leave me now ?' 

' Nay, what can you do for me, my child ? I must bear my 
trouble alone, and bear it like a man too ; but Nellie, one thing, 
Marion wishes you to go up to the Priory to-morrow and bid them 
good-bye.' 
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'Good-bye I' I exclaimed, quite bewildereil 

Yis. good-bye, these cold winds are loo much for Eleanor, and 
tiiey will leave for the South in a day or two ;' and then he s. 
focd-night, and bade God bless me, and kissed me again. 

' Many waters cannot quench love, neither can the floods a 

'~' Ah, for his broken heart, Dudley, my deai; 



CHAPTER XXXVHL 



The next morning the following note was brought to my bedside 
it was from Marion, and was brief, and blotted with tears, while tf 
tremulous characters scarcely resembled the beaucihil Italian hi 
I knew so well. It ran as follows; — 

'Deakest Nellie, 

' Dudley will have told you that all is over, and tl 
T wilful child has sealed his wretchedness, and her own too. 
I have been up half the night reasoning with her, but she is 
inexorable, and will not listen td me ; yet in my heaii of hearts I 
believe she loves him, but her pride will never allow her to own it 

' She only repeats over and over again, that she will be no man's 
slave, that he must choose some one else to liend to his iron will, 
and that it was madness in her ever tft promise to marry him, as 
such an union could only end in the misery of both ; and all the 
time her poor face loul^ white as death, and I know she stiffen 
terribly. 

' I can do nothing further, my strength is exhausted, and I can 
no longer witlistand her passionate entreaties to lake her away from 
this cold cruel land, where no one is good to her, and to-morrow, 

Ss, to~morrow, we are to turn away from our father's home, and 
come wanderers again on the earth ; and this time who knows 
whether 1 shall see Englatid and Sunnyside again. 

'1 have much to say to you, but it cannot be spoken nov 
day perhaps in a happier life we may renew the friendship si 
broken, and all the sweet words of love and gratitude with whlcj 
my heart is swelling may get themselves said ;but not now— 
* 1 shall expect to see you this afternoon at the hour w 
meet, and Dudley with you, tor I have that which I have promisi 
tu deliver into his own hands. Do not deny me this sad pleasure, 
Helen, my friend, for it may be the last time I shall ever look on 
year dear (aces agaiiL Farewell, and think only tenderly of yon 
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There is no trouble to compare with the agony of seeing those 
whom >'ou love suffer ; all personal pain is preferable, for it brings 
its own action with it ; but to stand afar off, and watch our friend or 
our brother writhing in the throes of some deadly sorrow, ah 1 thai 
b trouble indeed. 

It has alwa3rs seemed to me, speaking in all reverence^ aa if 
there were something awful and mysterious in the anguish of the 
* Mater Dolorosa/ as she stood beside the cross of her Divine Son, 
washing the nailed feet with her tears — tears such as no mother 
has ever yet shed, or will shed again. 

Well may the old Catholics, with some dim shadowing of the 
truth, paint her with the sword piercing through her heart — her 
wounded maternal heart — fainting in the terror and anguish of that 
mysterious woe. 

Thrice blessed among women, to whom it was granted to 
descend into the abyss of mental pain, even before the last dread 
hour came, and ' that disciple ' took her away to his own home. 

To see our beloved suffer, and yet to be unable to comfort ! — ^what 
a lesson for poor helpless fallen humanity to learn ! and how loath 
we are to take to it ourselves. If w6 could but be the scapegoat, 
and descend for them into the wilderness ! but a merciful dispen- 
sation decrees that each must bear his own burden, and the heart's 
bitterness be known only unto ourselves. 

It was late before Dudley made his appearance, but I knew that 
he had needed a morning's hour to recruit him after a sleepless 
night ; I knew it even before I looked at his heavy eyes, and touched 
his limp hot hands. . He shrank evidently from my notice of him, 
and seating himself, began to talk as usual to the boys ; aiid when 
one of them remarked on his loss of appetite, and seemed to wonder 
at it. lauofhed it off so naturally that he would have deceived any 
one but me. 

liuL even he found it impossible to conceal his agitaticMi when 
we were left alone, and I took out Marion's letter and laid it before 
him. 

He read it over twice with a trembling lip, and then turned aside 
as he answered me — 

* Why must I go, Nellie ? I do noj think Marion is rig^t to 
ask it.' 

With my heart bleeding for him, and yet remembering my 
friend, I answered — 

* She has some good reason for asking it, dear ; do not deny 
her. You see she says it may be for the last time.' 

' What does she mean by the last time ? is she ill, then ?' 

* Very ill,' I said, breaking into tears. * Oh, Dudley, this has all 
been too much for her, and 1 believe she is going to die.' 

He looked at me with a visible terror in his face. 

* To die ! — Marion going to die I Good Heavens I why havs 
you never told me she was ill before V ^ . 
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* Because she will not own it, and hides it from us alL She 
never thinks of herself, you know. But now you cannot refuse to 
bid her good-bye, as it may be for the last time.' 

* I will not believe it ; nonsense ! you are frightening yourself 
and me too, and we have trouble enough without that, I should 
think. Well, I will go with you. I at least have nothing to dread 
from any chance meeting, and Heaven forbid that I should shrink 
from what appears to be my manifest duty. I suppose ' — hesitating 
— * you do not intend to bid Eleanor good-bye?' 

* I, Dudley ! oh, what are you thinking of? How could I trust 
myself to speak to her, who has so cruelly used you?' 

He silenced me by a grave gesture. 

* Hush, you are touching on forbidden ground — ^but I was wrong 
to suppose you could. If it had been possible I should have liked 
you to have bidden her a^'cindly farewell — but, perhaps, better not;' 
and sighing heavily, he leit the room. 

All the morning I went about my household duties with a lost, 
helpless sort of feeling ; a dull, weary aching, compared to which 
physical pain would have been a luxury. Now, I thought of 
Marion — and now, of Dudley— till I grew bewildered in the tumult 
of my misery. . 

Dudley did not come in till the dinner was nearly over, and 
then, without a pretence of eating, went up to his own room, where 
he remained till the hour Marion had appointed ; but when he 
came down, and joined me at the gate, he looked perfectly himself, 
and quite collected and calm. 

Through the low meadows we went ; past the half-dried pools 
and rows of leafless pollards ; past the stile, by the elm-trees, 
where Eleanor, sketch-book in hand, had kept her morning watch ; 
past the long lane, and the Fernery, looking so green, retired, and 
silent ; ajid then we were crushing the red leaves of the avenue 
beneath our feet, while the keen November air brought others 
pattering down on us with little crisp moanings over their own 
decay, till the g^ss lay buried beneath its autumn carpet of yellow, 
crimson, and brown. 

Dominique opened the door to us, with the most melancholy 
expression the face of man could wear. Poor fellow ! he really 
loved his young mistresses, and was not a little attached to Dudley, 
and this miserable ddnouemetU was a severe blow to him. 

Babette, also, coming down with her mistress's message, could 
hardly speak, and it was with the greatest difficulty I could gather 
that we were to wait in the drawing-room until the Signora Marion 
could join us. 

To wait — oh, Dudley I — to wait in that perfumy, sunny drawing- 
room, where every nook and corner breathed of Eleanor's presence ; 
where her pets came fawning round him, whining for their wonted 
caresses, and the white Persian cats nibbed themselves lovingly 
against his knee; where, even now, lay the silkeai mantle suid 
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plumed hat, tossed, in the old way, on the couch — was h a wonder 
that he should stand listening there with bated breath, and the dim 
vain hope in his eyes, that she would come, even now, repentant and 
remorseful, to his heart 

Ah, no, Dudley — no, no, my dear— can it be that you are so 
ignorant yet ? And then he looked up at me and read my thought 
in my face ; and the old paleness ana gloom settled down on lum 
again, and his mouth took the set, stem expression that was never 
to leave it more for many and many a long day to come. 

But one thing I noticed— once, when he thought that I was not 
watching him, he lifted up the cornet of the mantle, underneath 
which lay a little gray glove, and took it hurriedly up, and hid it in 
his bosom ; and as he did so, his eyes filled with tears. 

A slow rustling of silks, and opening door, a shimmering of soft 
hazy blue, and Marion had entered the room, and was advancing 
towards us. 

She greeted us without a word, just touching our bands and 
motioning us to sit down. But I noticed that she placed herself 
under the shadow of the ruby curtain, that it might screen her from 
the truth-telling sun ; and that as she spoke she seemed to shrink 
back into its folds, with a painfully suggestive action, that betrayed 
volumes to me. 

Her face was white and colourless as marble, and her large dark 
eyes had a strange unnatural brilliancy of expression that I had 
never seen before ; and her hands, as she sat, had a nerveless 
twitter in them, like the wings of a caged bird. And I saw then for 
the first time, with a suffocating feeling that I' cannot describe, that 
this was indeed death in life, that the hereditary malady, the enemy 
of the family, had fixed its deep fangs in her who had nothing but 
wasted strength and a broken heart to oppose to it ; and that 
Marion Vivian would soon be * where the wicked cease from troub- 
ling, and where the weary are at rest' 

Did Dudley see it too? did he read the truth for himself, that 
he should take her poor thin hand in his with that mute reverential 
tenderness, while she flushed beneath his mild brotherly gaze, till 
her face was dyed crimson ? 

* Marion, this is not well ; why have you not told me before that 
you were ill ? I should never have known it but for Nellie, whii 
opened my eyes this morning. What ails you, Marion ; and why 
do you hide it from those who love you ? ' 

She tried to disengage her hand from his, but he held it fast ; 
for the moment he had forgotten Eleanor, in the unselfish warmth 
of his interest His clear gray eyes dwelt searchingly on hers. 

* Your hand feels like a little child's, Marion, so loose and weak ; 
youi eyes have the lustre ot fever, your face the colourlessness of 
aeath. But you will not trust us with your sorrow, you will enduro 
the dolour of*^ disease alone ; and all the while, with your faithful 
^ps, you give us the name of friend&' 
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She covered her face with her hands and wept Had he been 
other than himself he must have read her secret in those exhausting 
and pitiable sobs, labouring from her broken heart ; he must have 
known her sorrow, so soon to look her last on the face she best 
loved on earth, and to travel painfully and alone, with groping, 
feeble hands, into the 'Valley of the Shadow of Death.' 

Oh, life so brief, so full of sadness ; oh, dreariness and terror ol 
approaching decay I 

* Dear Dudley, I cannot bear this!' I exclaimed; 'you must 
not pain her sven by the least shadow of reproach.' 

* Heaven knows I feel none,' he replied ; *and that my heart is 
burdened with a weight of gratitude that I would fain express 
before we part. Look up, Marion, whom I had so proudly hoped 
to call my sister ! for tune is short, and this scene is alrnost too 
painful to endure. If you do not wish to entirely unnerve me, do 
not try me by such tears as these ; is not my sorrow as great or 
greater than yours ? ' 

She took his hand and pressed it, with a mute entreaty for 
pardon, and then continued calmly. 

* Time is short, as you say ; and the hour of parting approaches, 
and I have that to do that must not be delayed ; ' and she detached 
from the folds of her dress a small sealed packet, and placed it in 
his hands. 

* See, I restore you these tokens of your love — your letters, and 
other trifles, that were once as priceless jewels to my poor Lenore ; 
and 1 am to give them into your hands with no other word than she 
has spoken, that nothing on earth can change her determination 
never to become your wife.' 

' No other word than that, Marion ? ' he inquired, sternly. 

Marion hesitated. 

'If there be anything you can think of to comfort him at all, do 
not keep it back T I whispered. 

*■ She did say that she hoped he would always love, and think 
tenderly of his poor friend, who could never make him happv ; but 
almost before the words left her lips she recalled them angrily, and 
blotted them out with others that were cruel enough. 13 ut Dudley, 
when I am gone, remember what I say, that Eleanor loves you, 
though she loves her own will better, and will love you, and no 
other man, till the day of her death I ' 

His grave, mournful eyes seemed to negative her words ; and 
he laid his hand on the place where I knew the litde gray glove rose 
and fell to the beating of his heart 

*You do not believe me, for your heart is sore, and she has 
tortured you so ; but one day you will know it for the truth, and 
will remember Marion's words, and bless them as prophetical ; and 
when she comes to you, Dudley, in after days, to pray for vour 
forgiveness, do not refuse it her, promise me to take her back ! 

' I have told her so, Marion, until seventy times seven, but not 
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for that have I faidi or credence m your words ; Eleanor will neve! 
come back to me 1' 

At the ring of pain in his voice Marion trembled, and stretched 
out her hands to him. 

* I have done what I could for you, Dudley ; oh, Dudley, I have 
done what I could !' 

He turned to her with his sweet kind smile. 

* I know it The traces of your tears and prayers are legible 
enough on your face. Heaven bless you for them, my faithful 
Marion, my true-hearted sister ; ay, and you will be blessed ! But 
now I can endure the pain of this conversation no more. I am 
very weak, but I am new to such trouble, and it unnerves me. 
Suffer me to go ; perhaps we may meet again under some happier 
drci'mstances.* 

* Not here, Dudley, not here V and she pointed upwards. Did 
the reflected glory from the * many mansions 'tinge her countenance 
with that strange, beautiful expression, as she spoke ? * Nay, do 
not look so grieved and pained for me ; it is better so — oh, far, far 
better so I' and turning to me — * It is not for you to weep, my 
friend, who know that the burden of my care is too heavy for me to 
bear ? Life is so sorrowful, Nellie, and rest so sweet.' 

She pondered a moment, with her head leaning on her hand ; 
until Dudley, too much touched for words, laid his gently on her 
shoulder, and whispered 'Good-bye.' Then she started up in a 
moment, with a sudden terror in her eyes. 

* Good-bye 1— what good-bye ? Oh, not for ever 1 Dudley- 
Dudley, I cannot say good-bye I' 

Whether it was the lingering tenderness of her tone as she 
uttered his name, or that one long look of agony she cast on him, 
that betrayed her, I cannot tell ; but in that moment he read her 
secret, he knew it all ; though never one word crossed his lips, then 
or afterwards, I saw he knew it, for his face was suddenly transfused 
with crimson, and he looked at her with such eyes of loving pity as 
an angePs might have worn. 

' Marion,' he said ; * poor sister ! poor Marion I ' 

And then, as with womanly instinct she shrank from him, 
divining all, he drew her gently towards him, and touched her 
forehead with his lips — so gravely, so tenderly, so reverently, it 
must have calmed her fears. 

I scarcely know what followed, or whether they were Marion's 
tears on my face or my own, as I bade her farewell ; but I know it 
was Dudley's hand that quietly unloosened my grasp and led me 
away to the door. 

As it opened there was a rustling of garments, a flutter of soft 
draperies, the movement of a shining arm, and Eleanor stood before 
us white as death, but carrying her fair head haughtily — proud even 
in her surprise. 

For a moment the arm on which I leant trembled slightly as 
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their eyes met, and then, with a grave inclination of the head, 
Dudley passed her and went out 

As I followed him, was it fancy, or did I hear her utter his 
name ? Nay, it was only the soughing of the wind among the trees^ 
or the rustling of the crisp fallen leaves. 



* For life is thorny, and jroiuh is vuih* 
And to be wroth with one th?l we love^ 
Does woric like madness on the brain.*^ 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

*In the world's broad field of battlfl^ 
In the bivouac of life. 
Be not like dumb driven cattle. 
Be a hero in the strife ! '^-Lim^eUoWk 

So the sunshine and brightness faded out of the dear bome-life, 
and over Sunnyside hung the gloom of despondency, the darkness 
of the gathered clouds. 

Oh, the dreariness of that November month, and the sad, sad 
days that were to follow ! 

It was such a new thing to see Dudley suffer ; to miss his frank, 
sweet smile, and light-hearted jest ; to see him, as the days went 
on, ever grow paler and thinner, as the ' sickness of yearning ' made 
his true heart grow faint, and the misery of his wounded love 
pressed more heavily upon him. And though he never complained, 
It was easy to see the struggle for patience and forbearance was 
growing too much even for his endurance. 

Slight things betrayed this to me ; irritable words and fretful 
tones, never known before in Dudley ; listlessness, and languor, 
and weariness of the shaken nerves, and, stranger than all, stern- 
ness and imperiousness of manner in one never known to rebuke 
before. 

He, the mild, patient master, who had ruled the household and 
the factory with a serenity and equableness of control that had 
always excited my envy, now took umbrage at trifling fisiults, and 
was impatient of the slightest contradiction. 

It was wonderfid to see how Bruce bore with him; how ho 
restrained his own hot temper, lest it should add to his brother's 
sufi'erings ; while the same spirit of tolerance was manifested by 
the men at the factory and the children at home. 

' The young master was not himself,' was the opinion of tho 
blunt operatives, to whom the father's son was the light of their 
eyes ; and even Rill carried out the same feeling when she laid a 
plump finger on her lip, and said — 
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' Dudley not well ; he has great holes in his cheeks, tmA funny 
black rings round his eyes ;' while the boys heid alock' from him, 
not daring to invite him to their games ; Halcot's eyes g^rowing 
round with awe, and Charlie looking shy and conscience-stricken— 
for Charlie led us a life in those days — ^but of that anon. 

I don't think Dudley knew that he excited so much uneasiness ; 
wrapped up in his own deep sorrow, he neither invited nor wished 
for sympathy ; even mine, so timidly and silently proffered, he 
often put from him, though not unkindly ; for however much he 
suffered, he was never otherwise than good to me, reserving for me 
his rare smiles, and still rarer conversation. 

But his pain was so great, it could not fail to wear him out. 

Loving Eleanor as his own soul, he teok the burden of her 
caprices upon himself, and reproached himself with severity and 
sternness to her. If he could only have borne more patiently with her, 
poor wilful, motherless girl, she would never have left him ; but he 
nad only cared for his own will He had rebuked her harshly for 
her faults, he had never been gentle with her, he had driven her 
away — yes, he knew now he had driven her away. 

All reasoning and remonstrances on this subject were utterly 
futile, and only irritated him. 

* No one but he had loved her,' he said, * and he only too im- 
perfectly, and of course nobody understood her. It was very kind to 
absolve him from his faults, but he was too conscious of them him- 
sel£ Only yesterday, one of his own men had told him he was out 
of temper, and he had been ready to knock him down for his impu- 
dence, gently as it was said, but of course he was right— every one 
was right, he knew — and he only was wrong, and she had found 
him so 1 ' 

And then he would give that bitter sigh that always went to my 
heart, and go out and pace up and down the leafless avenue, some- 
times for hours together, till all in the house were asleep except my- 
self, and I watching drowsily at an upper window. 

But, hard as it was to see his sweet temper racked by harassed 
nerves, and his self*esteem lowered by such false humiliation and 
morbid feelings, there was one thing harder still, when, after days 
of listless brooding, he would suddenly return to himself again, and 
strive to become the Dudley of old ; — ^ah, that was the hardest 
ofalL 

He would try so manfully for a time, taking his old place beside 
my little work-table of an evening with his book or paper, endeav- 
ouring to interest himself and me in the politics of the day, sharing 
Charlie's Latin lessons, or helping Halcot in the grand new ship 
that he was building ; seeming to atone, by his exceeding gentleness, 
for all he had made us suffer, till some stray hint or word — perhaps 
some chance allusion — recalling his lost idol too vividly before him, 
threw him back again into his old state, from which there was no 
arousing him. 
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The only thing that seemed to soothe and please liim wi 
nerwald's letlers, and these came constantly, and maoy swi 

ily ones from LouLe also. But though his face lighted 
when he read them, and he looked for them as eagerly as in the ol 
times, yet he resisted all their united persuasions th^t his Christine 
should be spent with them at Hutst-hall, though he knew tltal 
Bruce and Katie were going, and were taking Halcot with them. 

So, to all Henvald's affectionate enirealies, and Bruce's rcmt 
strances, he opposed the same decided negative. 

' Nellie might go,' he said, 'and make the family reunion in I 
north more complete ; indeed, he wished her to do so, thai i 
might see Queen Loo in her neiv home. But for himself, he woi 
intrude bis melancholy face at no man's table, and, least of all, 
Christmas time, and in the house where he had enjoyed I 
plcasantesl days in his life.' 

And when we saw how our persuasions vexed him, we all i 
sislcd ; only Neltie retained her cAA right of slaying at his sic 
and indeed, in those days, she could not have left hinv 

So liruce nnd Katie staried off on Chrisimas eve for a fortnigt 
holiday, and Katie wrote me warm glowing letters, saying what 1 
gracious hostess Louie made, and how she looked fair and grand at 
a queen, as she moved alraut in her velvet and jewels, her beauiifii 
face beaming with happiness; while 1-lerwald — but here Katie 
found no language sufficiently cloauenl for his praise, so simply said 
that he was himself, ' and 1 should know whnt tliat meant from ber.* 

So, when Christmas-day came, we made but poor pretence i 
cheerfulness, aiul none at all at festivity — we left that for Hurs 
hall ; fur Arthur Vaughan, and Milly, and Huljerl CUve were to I 
there, and there were to be great doings. A yule-log burnt in tl 
grand hall ; a Christmas-eve supper and dance, for the tenantry ; 
great stately dinner, with the Willoughbys and St Clairs, with 
table so long that Herwa!d would hardly see Louie's face smilii 
through a vista of candelabras and ^pergn( 



the children to an early dinner, and afterwards he went out fo 
long country walk through the driizting mist and rain, to ccHne b 
wan and exhausted, and sleep on the sofa all the evening.- 

It was hardly a wonder, then, that I should feel dull rih| 
dispirited after such a miserable day, even if 1 had noi had fres) 
cause for uneasiness ; but, as it was, there was a new trouble on ra< 

I had seen Dr. Waldegrave observing Dudley narrowly !l 
church, and afier service he had taken him by (he arm, and had i 

long private talk with him, walking up and down the churchyan 

i had struggled With my anxiety alt day, lest Aunt Margare 
* e it } but when night came, I could bear it no longM 
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%\\ >i)\rn IToi^tcr hnd taken her home, and Dudley, roasmg bimsdf 
iliox\<4i)yt luil K^tno frum his sofa to his bed, I took heart of graces 
nm) I irr)iin^: aitt r him, knocked at his door. 

Ufl* WiiM aitlcoi), or fei);ning to be, but as I looVed at him fay the 
Itliiuiurr ol lUn dvinK embers, he opened his eyes and saw nae 

* What Alt* >\m doinf^ there, you little white moose? I was 
Mitiri hlt'opY. lor a cluinge, and now you have woke me up; is 
rtH\thin|2 tlto nuUtn?' 

* No, anil I \\\\\ very sorry if I disturbed you; but, Dudley, I 
s\\\\V\ i\ol klorp ull 1 had asked you a question/ and I sat down 

* A i|\ir«iiim } II doxrn, if you like, now you have £iirly awakened 
tni», \\\\ I h.ivo not nun h chance of rest now for the next hour or 
(^^t^ I toti'i look ito sotry, Nellie ; fire away — what do you want u> 

* Whrt! Pr. \Vii!«lr}»ra\'e said to you in the churchjrard this 
inonnuK, altri hcivuT^* I ropltcd, balaly. 

\ III looUril ut nio in surprise, and laughed uneasily^ but did not 

* l>«M4r Dudley, 1 nni so anxious to know.' Again he lauded, 
but \\\^ voKO dill not lin^ true to my car. 

•l\»mo, rome, Ncllio, this is carrying your curiosity too far; 
iiui't two Muid I'lui nil wantons hiive a talk over i)?jrisa matters, 
without your wanting to know all about it, you Puss Pry?' 

* Yi'N, ilc.ir, If you ran inithfuUy assure me that your conversa- 
tion \ixV\ only on |>;uish business; but even then^ I should find it 
lathri iliilirult, tor onrc, to believe you.' 

* Why ho, little Mystery?' 

* llorausr Dr. Waldo^ravc was not thinking of such things when 
tin htood leaning his elbow on the pew door, and looking at you 
thuui^h his spectacles so gravely all the time of the anthem ; he 
w.i** olwerving you narrowly for some reason of his own, for I saw 
him distinctly, twice or three times during the sermon, looking at 
you a^-ain ; and. Dudley, I am very uneasy.' 

A>'ain he die! not answer me ; but by the dim firelight I saw his 
face take the same worn, anxious expression that had so worried 
me ot late. 

I touched his hand to arouse his attention. 

* Dear Dudley, do you remember the night our mother died ? I 
was hushing the frightened children to sleep, when you came and 
sat down by the nursery fire, and, speaking in a whisper, told me 
you had left our father kneeling over his Bible in the little room 
downstairs ; we did not call it the Oak parlour in those days, you 
know* — I paused. 

* Well, Nellie ?' 

* I had Rill in my arms — she was such a little creature then— 
and she had gone to sleep with the folds of my dress crumpled in 
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her baby-fingers, so I could not lay her down ; but I came and 
knelt by your side, and we had a long, long talk together ; we don't 
have such talks now, dear. 

* You told me many things that night that I have forgotten now ; 
but one thing I shall always remember — you said that we must 
have faith and confidence in each other, and then we should never 
lack comfort. Those were your very words, dear, and I have 
always cherished them, they were so earnestly spoken, and you 
looked at me so kindly as you said them.' 

* Have 1 ever withdrawn my faith, Nellie ; have I ever hidden 
anything from you ? ' 

* You are hiding something from me now, dearest — something 
that our old friend Dr. Waldcgrave said to you this morning.' 

He was silent for a minute before he answered. 

* If 1 have, it is because I have caused you so much trouble 
already that I am unwilling to give you more.' 

* No trouble is too great for me to bear. If you tell me that you 
are going to be ill, I can be your cheerful and faithful nurse as well 
as sister, dear.' 

He took up my hand and kissed it — it was an old way of his 
when he was touched — but he had never done it since his engage- 
ment ; and somehow it reminded me of other days so forcibly, that 
I could have laid my head down on the pillow and cried ; but he 
was speaking — 

* I am not going to be ill, dear Nell — ^at least not in the way you 
mean, nor does Dr. Waldegrave think so ; but I will tell you 
exactly what he says, and then you can judge for yourself. 

* I did see him looking at me during service-time in the way you 
describe, though I did not attach much importance to it ; and I 
was certainly surprised when he took my arm in the porch, and, 
requesting the favour of a httle talk with me, walked me up and 
down the yew-tree path behind the church for about a quarter of an 
hour. \ 

* He began by telling me that he had not liked my looks of late, 
and that as he was my father's oldest friend, as well as our family 
physician, he meant to put certain questions to me respecting my 
health, which he begged me faithfully to answer.' 

* Well ! ' I exclaimed, breathlessly. 

* Well, thereupon followed a long list of questions, half of which 
I have forgotten ; but I know he asked me if^I suffered from loss of 
appetite, if I slept badly, if my rest were harassed by feverish 
dreams and terrors, if I felt hstless, languid, and unfit for business, 
and whether my old headaches had returned ? ' 

* Oh, Dudley, Dr. Waldeg^ve is a clever man, or he would 
never have guessed your 'symptoms so exactly. You know how 
Bruce complains of your nervousness and want of appetite. What 
did you tell him when he asked all this ? ' 

' 1 told hiin probably what was the truth — that for two motitb 
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had never known the comfort of an unbroken night ; and that the 
terrors that tormented my sleeping hours were such, that I often 
got up and sat residing till dawn, rather than undergo them again ; 
that I was often prostrated by unaccountable l^guor and op- 
pression ; and that I was seldom or ever free, from my old head- 
aches.' 

* Oh, my dear ! and what did he answer to this?* 

' Why, you know his way ; he only gave those short grunts of 
his, and muttered, " I thought so f and when I had quite finished* 
he put his hand on my shoulder, and told me all his mind. 

'He said I had inherited from my poor mother a peculiarly 
sensitive and finely-wrought temperament, that was likely to be 
easily disorganized by any severe mental pressure ; that the shock 
of those two terrible bereavements had worked the first mischiei, 
and had caused him the greatest uneasiness on my account. 

* He reminded me how these same distressing symptoms of which 
I now complained had first made their appearance then, and how 
he had sent me away for some months' total rest and change, that 
my over-wrought nerves might recover themselves ; and he warned 
me solemnly that unless I took greater care of myself than I was 
now doing, he should have to repeat his prescription, only on a 
larger scale.' 

* Oh, Dudley !' I cried, in despair, 'hemust think you very ill, then?' 

* No, not at present, only very much out of order— perfectly un- 
strung and unnerved, as he said ; and he ordered me — 1 am hiding 
nothing from you, Nelly — to go away at once for a few weeks* 
change.* 

* And you will go, will you not ? Herwald and Louie will be so 
rejoiced to have you, and we can keep our new year with them 
after alL' 

* Not so,' he returned, decidedly ; * I do not mean to be absept 
from my post even for a week, unless I give way altogether.* 

Oh, Dudley ! is that only the voice of duty, or is there no linger- 
ing feeling in your heart that Eleanor might come back, and mrst 
not find you gone ? 

* I was very obstinate on this point, and at last the old doctor 
had to give way, and in the end we made a bargain, and I promised 
to take his tonics and follow his directions at home as long as he 
ceased to persecute me, and withdrew his ban of exile ; but he had 
the honesty to tell me that all his medicines would work no good 
until 1 waded somehow out of this " slough of despond,** and buckled 
to my work like a man.* 

I sighed. Dr. Waldcgrave's words sounded ominous to me, and 
Dudley was so wilful and determined. 

* How grave and silent you are, Nellie ; have I frightened you 
too much?* 

* No, but it is so ver>' sad to see you suffering, yet refusing to bo 
cured.' 
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■I refuse notliing,' but, clenching his hand, 'I will core myseK 
Nellie, 1 am ashamed erf my weakne^, I literally loathe myseiC 
Am I the first whom love has made sorrowful ? why then this n: 
cowardice ? why cannot I bear my liiie resolutely, and like a n 
and it is not Uke a man to faint and grow weak under it ; it is 
a girl in her teens, who bas the vapouts, and mopes, and dwindle 
inlo skin and bone.' 

'Strengtb is made perfect in weakness,' I whispered. 

His eyes had a dull look of anguish in tl>em, as they met tnma * 

' 1 have lost my sheet-anchor, i have gone astray from the tnM 
path ; I have worshipped an earthly idol, and it is but clay; I ba-m 
forgotten my Ciith as a Christian, my dignity as a man. C 
Lenore, Lennre, if you knew my sufferings, you would pity me ' ' 

What followed after iliis I cannot write here, it was at once 
sacred and so humnn ; this hour of his weakness was terrible, ai 
it lasted lung i but 1 stayed with him till it was over, and he h; 
faUcD asleep with his bead on my shoulder like a little child. 



CHAPTER XI. 



' For in these days Charlie led us a life !' 

Such were the words that I inadvertently dropped In the mldi 
0/ far different matter, and as I write them down again, others com 
in mv memory, tender, sorrowful words, stealing in through ih 
silenca 

■ Be faithfiil to your brothers and sisters, Nellie, mv child, an 
take care of little Charlie ! ' 

Yes, 'take care of little Charlie/ — only that — and again — 'tak 
care of little Charlie 1' 

How well I can recall the night when this was spoken ; a harve: 
night in the mild fruitful September; I had propped up my motht 
with pillows, that she might see the low white moon susp>ended llh 
a silver globe in the summer sky ; and when, wearied with th 
ttnwonted effort, I had laid her down again, her mind had turns 
on her approaching end, and on the sacred duties de\'olving to in 
cate ; ami just before she fell into that sleep, that in her case w! 
the merciful precursor of Deaili, she bad whispered into my ea. 
'Take care of little Charlit' 

Uften liave 1 marvelled since then that no other of the childt 
were mentioned by name, not even tlie yearling, our baby 
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whose wann, curly head even then lay nestled to her bosom ; but 
only ' little Charlie.' But I have ceased to wonder now, for it has 
seemed to me as if the same instincts of maternity had divined 
some dim foreshadowing of the truth ; and as the mother went foith 
alone to that strange, distant boume, she stretched out appealing 
hands to me to watch over and protect her boy, her sensitive fi^igile 
' little Charlie.' 

It had seemed a light charge at first to Dudley and me, warm 
and eagei for our worli^ and fuU of love for the children confided to 
our care ; but as time went on, a great anxiety and fear came upon 
us, when we grew to understand more perfecdy the delicate piece 
of mechanism with which we had to deal, in the person of our 'little 
Charlie.' 

He was such a perplexing and difficult little creature to manage, 
the most heedless, and the most vexatious, the most disobedient, and 
the most loving ; a chaotic mixture of childish faults and virtues 
governed by an ungovernable impulse that evaded ail rule, and was 
yet amenable to gentleness. 

He would do the most provoking things in the world, with the 
most innocent face imaginable, sinning through sheer carelessness, 
and an inherent love of mischief ; full of sorrow for his fault, but 
repeating it again and again in a vague heedless sort of way, that 
could not remember, or that would not learn. 

And then it was so hard to punish him ; the least harsh word, 
even a well-merited rebuke, made his tears brim over, and he would 
sob as if his heart would break ; but an attempt at severity or 
sternness was more than we dared to try, nay, it would have been 
dangerous, for though he looked thriving and healthy to all outward 
appearance, there was no real stamina ; and there had been a time 
when none had thought our * little Charlie ' would live to be a man ; 
and though we had somewhat outgrown this fear, yet the morbidly 
susceptible nature remained, and herein lay our ditficulty. 

'A little hot-house plant,' as Dudley once observed, *that would 
not be breathed upon, and yet full of prickles and thorns, that must 
be weeded out by a skilful and kindly hand, or it would go to waste 
and ruin ; a boy whom home-education would spoil, and make a 
milksop, and whom a year at a public school would inevitably kilL 
Why, he would be the butt of every bully, Nell,' he remarked, when 
a friend recommended this mode of treatment ; * he would fall a 
piey to their coarse jeers and practical jokes, till he would be made 
an idiot or coward for life, even if his health did not break down 
under it, which it certainly would. No, 1 shall send him to Doctor 
Lane's school, under HaJcot's care, and we will see what he can 
make of him.' 

A very wise resolution of Dudley's, for the boy throve under the 
Doctor's mild regimen, while tlie strict censorship of his brother and 
Seymour, who mounted a joint guardianship over him, and pro- 
tected hun from the few black sheep to be found in every private 
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rchool, while, by over-looking his lessons and erercises, they secured^ 
' im an immiinity from punishment and disgrace. 

. But the spirit of waywardness, thua resirained abroad, only 
diowed llseLf more plainly at home, and in spite of Judicious 
management, and the most unbounded patience, poor Charlie lived ■ 
snder a perfect cloud of reproof from morning to night 

He had the capacity of a Puck for mischief, and when he had 
broken a window or two, and had frighieoed me to death by falling 
down-stairs with a rocking-horse proudly clasped in his arms, while 
llie rockers playfully performed their work at the perilous edge of 
the nursery passage, he would bethink himself on some novel 
amusement, less painful in its consequences, Charlie having a 
"' onic horror of cut fillers and bruises. 

So one day I found the nursery squad, to wit, Heniiie, and Rill, 
and himself, all despoiled of their eyebrows ; while RiU's curly litlle 
mop was being shaped after the fashion of Master Benjamin Sialer, 
the pastrycook's son, aU die little yellow rings cut off, and neady 
fiaslcred down in ends. 

1 am ashamed to say that both Lucy and I had a hearty ay 

■r this latter piece of mischief, while Dudley moaned over hia 
liiile Puritan giri in the most ludicrous manner, when ^c came 
down to tea with her pinafore full of the golden shreds to show hitn, 

Charlie fretted himself nearly ill when he saw the genuine 
sortow he had caused ; but 3 week afterwards, he had forgotten all 
about it, when he ransacked my medicine-shelf, and administered 
pills to the self-same little victims, who, deluded by the gilt, 
swallowed litem whole, and asked for more:. 

After that, Charlie was banished the nursery, and after having 
damaged himself severely in Halcot's and Seymour's laboratory, 
and filled the house with noxious perfumes, that haunted it for 
hours, got up a blate with a box of lucifers, Uiat he handled care- 
lessly, and as nearly as possible burnt Sunnyside to the ground j 
but Uiis time his own terror gave him a memorable lesson, and his 
remorse was so pungent that even Bruce, the hardest of his task- 
masters, frankly condoned hi* offence. 

Who, indeed, could resist those sweet violet eyes, swimming in 
tears, or the piteous plainliveness of his voice, praying to be for- 
given ; for in that loving litde heart anger and resentment had do 
place, and after the sternest reprimand, he would nestle with cling- 
mg arms, and soft, close kisses, till he saw the frown disappear,at^ 
the old smile come back. " 

' Take care of little Charlie.' ay, mother, your poor little Charlifl^ 
your poor unhappy littie Charlie? 

If school-time were a harass to me, what must the liolidays havcl J 
been i when his youthful monilort betook Ihern to distant tishingl 
and rambles, and left my boy-lorment for me to interest and ai 
but never had even 1 found it so biird as during the Christn 
I tMiratifln Hat ha4.jutt arovcd.' ' - 
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For it was the most unseasonable Christmas that we had sea] 
fi>r \r.tis; witli hot murky vapours, and dank unwholesome ex- 
h.ilatioiis rising from the meadows and stubble lands, and abrood-l 
in»; in ist, tli.it ilissolvcd into rain, for days together. 

A mibcrubic time for our poor boys, with the memory of last 
Christmas fresh in their minds ; no snow-man in the orchard, no 
snow trenches, no skating, and it vras fortunate for Halcot that his 
tortni^lit's visit to Hurst-hall, with its unwonted festivity and plea- 
sure, made the remaining holidays more bearable ; but it was very 
dull for Seymour in his quiet parsonage, and Charlie, a prisoner at 
Sunny side ; especially as Rill had transformed herself into a little 
Milkv needle-woman, who planted herself at Nells feet, and, prick- 
in;; herself, liau.^litily, toLd * that bad boy Charlie to be quiet, and go 
•md play by himself.' 

Thus abandoned to his own resources, Charlie involved himself 
in smli a cloud of peccadilloes and practical annoyances that he 
fiiily wore out my patience, and Dudley's too; and both hailed 
llalmi's reltirn from the north with unwonted delight, trusting to 
his ron};h boy guardianship to extricate poor Puck from further \ 
disj'.rare. 

The damp unhealthy weather still continued, and it began to be 
bruited abmad in the village, that it was likely to be a sickly season, 
and that Dr. Waldep^rave had been heard to say that the mortality 
was dreadful in the low-lying lands, especially among the old people 
and children. 

llalcot, when he went down the tOMm with Seymour, was sure to 
briiijc home S(nnc dismal report One day it was that a low fever 
had lirokon out in the brickmakers' cottages, and that he had met 
young Frederic Sparkes, Dr. Waldegrave's assistant, riding back 
with a very doleful face ; — and folks had said, three of the Cluppins^ 
chiUiren lay dead loj^othcr. 

JJut this was noiliing to the terrible news that 'diphtheria,' that 
new, mysterious malady, had shown itself in the healthier parts of 
the town, and that scarlet fever had broken out in the Hammel^ 
house, and that Walter and Freddy Hammel, Halcot's school- 
fellows, with their little sister Gertrude, were down with it 

By-and-by the bell began to toll, and the boys came in one day, 
with red eyes and sorrowful faces, to say that they had been stand- 
ing bareheaded in the parsonage garden, while little Gerty had 
been laid to rest in the great Hammel vault, that had not been 
opened for many long years ; and the tears rolled down Seymour's 
cheeks as he whispered that it was but too likely that poor Walter 
would soon be laid there too. 

But my terror reached its climax when I heard that Felix 
Brookes, Charlie's especial *chum' and playmate, had sickened 
too, and, in accordance with my advice, the boys were seriously 
interdicted by Dudley from visiting at any of their schoolfellows' 
houses during the remainder of the holidays, till the amount of the 
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inlscliief could be estimated ; and both of them were warned to 
keep within bounds, and on no account to enter the churchyard, 
where the number of freshly-made little graves augmented every 
day. 

Presently, prayers began to be read in the church for the sick 
and dying, but still the pestilence continued, and day by day the 
reports grew worse in the village. 

One morning, towards the close of the holidays, I noticed that 
Charlie had been reading intently for hours, curled up in the 
drawing-room window-scat, elbows on knees ; and as it was a rare 
thing to see a book in his hand for more than ten minutes at a 
time, I looked over his shoulder with some curiosity, to see what 
could so interest him. 

' Grimm's Fairy Tales,* I remarked, half aloud ; and to my 
surprise, he instantly shut the book, with a very red face, and 
muttering something about washing his hands for dinner, ran out 
of the room, forgetting, however, to take the book with him, 

Ju3t then Halcot came in, and, attracted by the gaudy binding, 
took it up. 

* " Grimm's Fairy Tales V* why, the very thing Seymour and I 
have been wanting to get hold of for months, only no one had it to 
lend ; wherever has Charlie got it from ? Hallo I* — opening the 
fly-leaf — ' Willie Benson ; — why — ^ 

Then, stopping abrupdy, he became almost as red as Charlie 
did ; and saying something about ' that boy being always up to 
mischief,' he went off in search of him. 

Rather perplexed by this mysterious conduct I was about to 
follow him, and sift it out for myself, when the bell summoned me 
to my post at the head of the table, and other matters put it out of 
my mind. 

For Dudley had a headache, and could eat nothing, and looked 
JO ill besides, that it quite disturbed my own appetite ; while the 
weary irritable way in which he spoke to Hester and the children, 
showed me that something had occurred to try his temper that 
morning. 

And so it turned out ; for Bruce, calling in on his way to the 
lactory, to bring me the last Indian letter from Keith, with Aunt 
Margaret's love, confessed that there had been some slight words 
between them, relative to a new piece of machinery, about which 
Dudley had been both unreasonable and obstinate ; even their 
trusty foreman, Drewitt Wells, had proved him to be in the wrong, 
and told him sa 

* It was nothing much,' Bruce continued ; * and Dudley had 
made it all right afterwards, but one of his " confounded headaches * 
had come on, and he had been fit for nothing all the morning ; and 
it had not improved him, when, on their way through the village, 
that " ass of a Leslie Underwood," like a blunder-headed puppy as 
he was — had the impudence — ^ here Bruce used a very strong word. 
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• .. . f V- • ■• -. - :.-; *-. \ :itf-! way Miss Vivian hr.d 
I -. • r •:..-_.■•'- i '.:*.. •• :o be jilted, without being p:adl 
?\ . ■ •>:. .- : L-.'\. vi L-sl-e- I shook my fist at himvbtai 

\. ' ■ . *.' ■ -.— .•- -t ■ -.-. y.-.r:-' 

*•• • ■ ■ - - - ... _— — ---- .• - •^ 

. • ■.: • \ L > r:. ; b-: h:=w did poor Dudley takeitV 

M " * . . .-T.:i r-.:= '^hite at first, and then just \iS:si\ 
• • . . • . ..;...'.- .'..r.^- Leslie ga pi nsij and staring iii tht i 

. " ; • .-. .: v; i ':?: :.-.*.:". ir.J serve h:in right tool' and 
'« . . ...•..;-::..:.>.; exyi^iuve, Bnice nodded good-bye, and 

. .^. .^ .... - .-,^ : - --.t--.ciii when I returned to it, and' 
■*■?::.-■■, :';e :..". le, told me she thought he had ^ 
, : ■ ■ ?. '*: ...: c. so i \%e:i: into the drawing-room, and * 

X. .•.•-•. ;• .:r. 

■ ..LJ .•: r:.-.-" -- Keith's letters to his mother was very 

- . .... .. -.. .-:_-. :'-ey were :he unrestrained outpouring I 

- ».'-.■...■ *.-. -.'0 r. ?;:r>K:"h:s inner hie, with all its loneliness, I 

: .-,=•.•.■. .■■>. ::> :Vi:".ure ci hope, its weary patience, its '. 

^ ". .•>- V •.">?.. I ••.vi vf'.er. my cheek burnt with its sweet, dim ' 
.1 ' ■ * ■ ',• :.■■>:.."■. :.*cd. as it did at the fuUowing- passage :— 

- ^v .^- ,.* >. .i> ::or.i you, muther^ that as yet nothing but 
- ». . '^ ... v> .IV. A.iov: r.ie. and that I am as far off as ever 

* -• ■.. ■ ,"■.■-< .■•-owr.evi with success. 

V» v . •. - .". > ••.s? r.;.i::ers, things look very black with me; 

• -'* V. ^ •'. V;vY-iJ^ dreams of wealth, I can barely 

. '■ ■•.• ,-.,.■ • •.v.c".."y ; and but for the dread of greater 

* -• . ■ •-. . -.^.^v."..'. t.\ke the next ship back, and battle 

V ' . c .' ,-. .-. ...v.ry. Auer all. 

•* . • .* .: v> V •. s ^ vio r.iy yearnings increase for the sight 

*- s .' , . ■ ,s^ \^'. ,•>. is England, home, everything to me ; 

.'.:.•. *.: vl 'V., r.iy love waxes greater from month to 

/ * \..".- u* \v\-.r, till I sometimes wonder whether any 

X *» v-o C'Or W"* mine? — but yet your words give me 

"^ ^ . V,* ■ X. \..o: •.-.V.cvl me with a 'flood of new happiness, 

•' • \\ <".c Ivnes me, and that while I work and 

* -. x sx'.s ot" r.\ilos away, my Nellie sits in her quiet 
'» ■.:**%". N»;.;v.\.:. and looking for me.' 

V . v-,^>\; ;>.o foregoing sentences with flushed face 

* ^ ^. X .. .; *.n'. ;"..; .co I paused over the words — ' Your last 
^ V o x» \ .; :*.o.\'» of new happiness.' 

^'' ^^ . ' o\ Sx'i;-"'.o.inod an.l treacherous Aunt Margaret! 

• * • ^* N .^ -v.x j; ■'.>>. ooniivlences to the only ear not meant to 
*^'^ ^^' • ^' '*■ A*n; .\s I remembered that last twilight conver- 

• •■ ^ -xi . ».v* ■■.*.., v. :;iv>\:s words I uttered, well might the blush 

N v>» . xN V i 'x*. x\o.\ r from conscious shame, till my cheeks 

'^^ ■-■ ^ ' ."o /.;..■. •/.. .;nd I cried out h.ilf aloud, * Oh, perfidious 

^ ^" „^ N, ".'.ou v\;'.\ I ever talk to you a^ain I' 



^ 
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I^ I was sitting thus absorbed in thought, with my fingers half- 
"""^Jimching, half-caressing the letters traced on the page before me, 
"^irben the sudden report of a pistol rang through the house, followed 
, by a piercing scream, and in a moment I was at the foot of the 
"-^stairs ; but tlierc my limbs, numbed with horror, refused to move, 
^and for some seconds I underwent the oppression of a nightmare, 
^neither able to go backward nor forward, and perfectly specchlesS| 
^ • as if paralyzed. 

^ I'he distinct tones of Dudley's voice, however, recalled me to 
myself, and, clinging to the banisters, I dragged myself up-stairs, 
- and opened the nursery door, scarcely knowing what horrible sight 
■ - might await me there. 
^ An instant's glance made all clear. 

Charlie was standing in the middle of the floor, white as death, 
and trembling violently ; while Halcot, scarcely less pale, was 
turning over with his foot a large horse-pistol that I recognized as 
Bruce*s property, that had been suspended for years over his bed- 
room mantelpiece ; and Dudley, looking almost as ghastly as th« 
boys, was holding his baby-sister in his arms, and striving to soothe 
her loud and distressing cries, while he endeavoured to ascertain 
whether the deadly weapon had harmed her or not 

Without looking at the unhappy culprit, I knelt down by his 
side and assisted him in his examination. 

fSee here, Nellie!' he exclaimed in horror— 'see here! Oh, 
hush, baby dear, your cries eat into my heart' 

And then, with shaking hand, he showed me where the bullet 
had whizzed past the ear, carrying with it a little scrap of hair. 

* One half-inch more — just one small half-inch more — and nothing 
would have saved her. Do you hear, you wicked boy ! nothing but 
a merciful Providence has preserved you from killing your little 
sister, and making you a murderer ! ' 

* Oh, Dudley ! ' cried Halcot, appalled by this view of the subject, 
*he did not know it was loaded.' 

* How was he to know it was not, sir ? How dare you try to 
exculpate his disobedience?' demanded his brother sternly. 

* Charlie knows that he has been forbidden to touch anything in 
mine or Bruce's room, or indeed to enter them on any pretext what- 
ever. But to take down that pistol, and aim it at that poor dear 
baby for the mere coM*ardly pleasure of a bully, in order to frighten 
her, is a glaring act of disobedience, and a case of dastardly prac* 
tical jesting. 

* Was it not enough for you, you wicked, heedless boy, that you 
have nearly burnt down our house from wanton carelessness and 
disobedience, and now you have but just escaped destroying your 
own sister I Go to your room, sir, ana don't let me see your face 
ag^in till I have detennined how best to punish you. Gentle 
methods have but failed, and now we will try the other means. 
Let him be by himself,' he continued, turning firr *ing 
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I Mill, 'I (iiiliiil iiny roiiiiniinication with 

llntili |iiM|ii I III };ivr Ir.iVf!.' 

Mi* |i lu Mil, |iiriiiivrlv tr> take breath. Xever k^ I sesx Tnii? 
Mi« HMU'il Mil iiili'ily uiilikc! himself. His grar c^^es •^^"?»^^ *^ 
(III' > I. -Mill hh Villi n (|iiiverecl with tlie intcnsky cf zuft eniXiic. 
n«. • III I .III ill ttv Im iciTor, and bewildered with ibe jJ j i^-uo e i 

II nil III' iiii>ii>l ilt<^ iiirrr rhild he was addressii^ w^ shrazjczv^ 
li'in liini ill 11 Iti^ wrir home stranj^er thus siexEly re ^i .- ' i T-* 

IiImi 

' 1 Mil \.iii mil hniir wimt I said just now, NeCie? wbere an jx 
ffitni. •'' till I w I'l ili|i|iiii!» out (if the room after poor Chaiue. 

(•nil III ilitit III! wiiiilowy XJudlcy/ I replied, xneekiy, * it B s: 

it mill Hill |iiii"\ 

'III lihii ilii II liiinirlf. Charlie, shut your own window, zii 
iliiM- \iMi( iliini i' iliiMi, .11 lih footsteps died away alos^ the po^ 
••I .1- ' I ••ii|i)i.iiii, Nrllii*, I iMM he ol>cyed in my own house; vbc 

II ..mil... Ill .1 I l.tilitiig \\\ wills, I would have you know thatlaa 

III I 'III 

iiiiii,|t. \««iiil-i lu iiir, M 1.1 iH:r,harshy unloving words, but I cccld 
li». II lit. Ill .i\, iiiil iiiiii li inoir than that, Dudley, my dear. 

I.I I MiiU III. I itiv liiitd oil hin shoulder, and answered nothing 
iiliili- III. biill .i)iiilii«i| liimirll to hush Rill's tumultuous sobs ; and 
nil. II III- li III .1 liiilii lilt iffilcil, ho pl.'iccd her with inany kisses 
liim iii\ •iiiiia, mill iiiiiiril to Ir.ivo the room. 

l«ii.lli\,' I ti.iiil. (iiiiHlly, M)uillc7, I must speak to yon a 
iititiiti» 

\\ III! itii \iiu w.iiit V hci aNkc*<l| more gently, 'I can't talk to 
)iii« \ . \ 

* 1 1. 'Ill Ik: iiiii h«ii>ih to ihior Charlie; remember our mothers 
|.i.>i II null I'lullcv, y»'U will irpriu it if vou are.* 

* I I Hi*, ili.it to 11)1',' lu* irtuinrd, liau^rhtily ; ' I have never been 
I.. mill (i.icili iir unjust vt't at Umm, 1 think not/ and pressing his 
liiii.l nil liin ai'hiii^' foh'hiMil, ho went away, but I heard him sigh 
tiiMvih .i:i hit pasi^ril t'liarllr's door. 

(I i\.i:> ititt luo'st miMt'iablo atternoon that I had ever spenL 
I'lll wiiuM nut lu.ivo my arms, till, exhausted by her fright and 
ilii.iiluil ii\iu^ lit, sh(« put \\vx head down on my neck, and fell 
<i:ili:i.|i, ami all that tin\ti 1 had to listen to Charlie's long wailing 
hulisi, ^^a?J^^illnale with llu» a-^ony of a child's despair. 

1 Hi, it I rouUl but jjo in and comfort him ! Twice I paused on 
tlui itiiriliiilil,an(l twiro went back ; 1 had never disobeyed Dudley 
in my liU*, and 1 did not know how to bcj.jin now. 

It was (piite a roUof when Katie came in, and I could unfold 
my tale of horror to a sympathizing auditor, but though she fairly 
crit'd over it, \\vx j^rit^f was nothing to that of Bruce, when he 
anivfd at tca-timo, and his brother quietly put him in possession 
of the facts. 

' My pistol,' said the poor fellow, turning pale, ' my pistol ! and 
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'fcaded. Oil, Dudley, if Ihin^ had come to the worst, I 
' c been the murderer, not Charlie.' 

'You, Bruce!' cried Kalie, wiping her eyes; 'oh, Nellie, donl 
let bim talk so, and before his wife too I' 

' Would you have come to have seen me in prison, Kilty ?' hs 
anked, smiling grimly, 'for I am sure they would have put mr^ 
tbere— leaving a loaded pistol about I oh, what accursed careless 
aess I No, Halcot, take the plate away. I can't eat anythinj 
lO-nii,'lu, you have efTectaally spniled my appetite.' 

' Uan't tJke it so to heart, Bruce,' replied his brother languid! 
from the sofa ; 'of course it was a mistake ; you forgot, and left i 
about. Do you recollect, though, when you first loadied it 
why?' 

Bruce thought a minute. 

' Oh, it wa5 that night of the alarm, when there were men 
pitden, and the raounied parro! rode down to ?ram us. I . .._^ 
have done it then, and forgotten all shout it ; but who would ban 
thought of that disobedient little monkey climbing up to get iL' 

' He is incorrigible,' groaned Dudley, ' 1 shall have to send hia 
way.' 

'Well, well, wc will see abuut that afterwards, he must have 4 
good talking to firsL By-the-bye, where is he ? are 
"o give htm some tea ? ' 

' Halcot has just put some riilk and bread on the mat outside 
he is in solitary confinement at present. On second thought, 1 
don't mean to use severe measures, but the boy well deserves a 
caning, and would gel it too, if be were not so delicate. Did yotl 
knock, as 1 told you, Halcot?' 

'Yes, Dudley.' 

'Did he answer you?' 

' No, he was crying too much ; I could hear him sobbing fron* 
the stairs.' ^^ 

' Poor little beggar,' muttered soft-hearted Bruce ; and then Rill 
me down, very red-eyed and pallid, and absorbed in her aproq 
having woke up sulky and altogether unapproachable- 
While her big brothers nearly hugged her to death, and Katis 
, lavished strawberry jam on her, and Halcot made depredations as 
the sugar-basin, for which he got his fingers caught, and severely 
punished, and Seymour pUyed ' peep-bo,' till he was red in the face 
— the little m.iiden only ran her hand absently through those la- 
mentable Sticks o( curls, or sitting bolt upright, gave vixenish 
, pinches to Nettle's tail, or rubbed her smarting eyes to keep them 
awake. 

* Baby does not love her brothers at all to-night,' said Bruce 
pretending to cry, and end>nj; with a dismal howl. 

'Stoopid,' cried Rill, and gave her boot to Seymour, with a regs 
IT, to be laced up more tightly. 

When Bruce and Kaiie had taken themselves olT, with bIxIcC 
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injunctions not to tell Aunt Margaret to-night, lest she should n 
sleep, I quietly begged Dudley to let me go and see how Charl 
was getting on. 

He hesitated for a moment, as if inclined to relent, but then said- 
' No, Nellie, I think not ; and I am acting now not on the hast 
impulse of the moment, but from calm consideration. I havt 
decided not to give him any further punishment, but a few hours^ 
loneliness will do him no harm ; and I certainly do not wish you to 
have any conversation with him to-night, I mean to speak to him 
myself before breakfast to-morrow.' 

* But you won't leave him alone in the dark?' I pleaded ; ' con- 
sider what a tunid nervous child he is.' 

* Hester may take him a light, if you like ; but no one else need 
go near him till Halcot goes to bed.' 

I turned away, only half satisfied ; he meant to be merciful ; 
but did he think what those hours of suspense must be to 
Charlie, shut up in his lonely room ? If he would but have left him 
to me ; and I wished it more than ever when I passed soon after, 
and found Hester taking down the untasted meaL 

* How is he ? ' I asked, eagerly, ' did you speak to him ? * 

' No, miss ; Master Halcot told me not Mr. Dudley's awful 
put out, to be sure.' 

* But you saw him ?' 

' Well, miss, I can't say as how I did, for I just put the candle 
down, and drew the curtains, but he was huddled up on the foot of 
his bed, wrapped in Master Halcot's coat, and did not raise his head.' 

* Was he crying, Hester ? ' 

* Just whinneying like, as if he were tired. Law, don't fret, 
miss ; I'm sure it was an audacious act of Master Charlie's and 
ought to be punished. Poor darling Miss Baby, too,' and settling 
her neat white apron, Hester bustled away with the tray. 

But I sighed as I sat down in the silent drawing-room, and took 
Keith's letter from my pocket, for my heart was heavy to-night-^ 
strangely heavy, ' little Charlie.' 



CHAPTER XLI. 



* The a!r is full of farewells for the dying, 

Ajad mournincs for the dead ; 
The heart of Rachel for her children 
crying. 
Will not De comforted. 



Let us be patient I These severe ftffictUMai 

Not from the ground ari^e ; 
But oftentimes celestial benedicdons 
Assume this dark disguise.* 

Lmtgfetteim, 



I WAS Still sitting alone in the drawing-room two hours later, utterly 
weary of mvself and my own thoughts, when Halcot's curly head 
was suddenly thrust in at the door. 
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' Nellie ! I wish you would come up to our room directly ; I am 
sure there is something the matter with Charlie — ^he looks so fiimiy.' 

I dropped my work in amazement 

'So funny, Halcot?' 

' Yes ; he keeps sitting bolt upright in bed, and his eyes are so 
bright and queer, and he does nothing but talk about such droU 
things— cricket-matches, and lucifers ; I can't make him out a bit. 
Do come ; I'm sure he is ill, or something.' 

Full of forebodings, I hurried up after Halcot, and bidding him 
follow me with a hght, went to the little white bed in the corner of 
the boys' room. . 

Halcot had not exaggerated ; the first glance was sufficient to 
show me that 

Charlie was kneeling up among his pillows, doubling his fist at 
some imaginary object before him, his face flushed and scarlet, his 
eyes brilliant with unnatural lustre, his respiration oppressed and 
difficult, while he poured out a flood of incoherent matter in an 
excited strained voice, that I had never heard before. 

One touch of the little burning hand^ and then I said — 

' Oh, Charlie, Charlie 1' in such a tone of agony, that Halcot 
looked quite frightened. 

' ShaU I fetch Dudley, Nellie ?' 

* No, no ; wait a moment ; I must speak to him myself. Keep 
farther off", Halcot— I don't want the light any more.' But the boy 
still held it with shaking hands, and looked on. 

' Charlie, darling, there is no one there ; it is only a shadow on 
the wall you see. Come, lie down ; look how cool and fresh those 
pillows are. Does your head ache, dearie ?' 

' Who are you ?' he demanded, nervously, and shrinking from 
me as 1 tried to enforce my words. 

* Why, it is only sister sitting by you because you seem poorly. 
Come, it is so cold, Charlie, let me lay you down.' 

* I can't he down '— tossing his head restlessly — * do you know 
why, Nellie ? — it is Nellie, is it not? You are sure Dudley is not 
behind you ?' 

* Quite sure, darling ; there, is your pillow comfortable ?' 

* No, no ; that dreadful pistol keeps going off" in my ear. I am 
sure it is under these somewhere,' and he plucked at the coverlet 
and blankets with feeble, uncertain fingers, that made me t\im 
cold all over. ' I can't sleep for the noise. Nelhe, do— do take it 
away.' 

' There, I have thrown it out of the window ;^ you can't hear it 
any more, dear. Now lie quiet' 

* But are you sure Dudley is not m the room V 

* Quite sure — he is downstairs.' 

* I don't think it was Dudley I meant Dudley never spoke to 
me like that before, or looked at me with such flashing eyes. He 
could not be cruel, could he ? and it was cruel to call me a wicked 
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boy, and say I had killed baby 1 Oh, that j[>isto]y Nellte — ^yon bav 
not thrown it into the garden, I know ; you have only pretended' 

* Come away, Halcot — come, I want you. You must sleep nl 
Dudley's room to-night' I 

Ms he so very ill, then ? Oh, poor little fellow ; I may justldssl 
and bid him good-night first?' I 

* No, no, Halcot ; come away, do you hear me? — come ;* butbel 
only stood motionless, with fast-filling eyes, till I put my hand od| 
his shoulder and led him out 

Why did he linger so? did some sad presentiment come into I 
his bo/s heart that he should never, oh, never, look on his young' 
brother again ? 

* Dudley, open your door — I have something to say to you.* 
A thin haggard face looked out at me with shaded eyes. 

* Let me rest, this one night, Nellie — oh, how you trouble me !* 

* Dear brother, it is not I, but the hardness of our fate. *' Little 
Charlie" is very ill, and you must go for Dr. Waldegrave directly 1* 

'111!' 

* Yes, Halcot must sleep in your room to-night, and to-morrow 
he and Rill must be sent down to the Fernery — Katie will mind 
them for me — for, oh, Dudley, Charlie has the scarlet fever V 

He cast on me a look of anguish I shall never foiiget, and 
hurried away. 

Halcot, standing behind me in the passage, now came up, and 
touched me on the arm ; the bo/s face looked quite livid with horror. 

* Oh, Nellie, don't leave me till I have told you alL I have 
tried to hide it from you for fear of making you uneasy, but you 
remember about "Grimm's Fairy Tales?"' 

* Yes, yes — quick, let me go, Halcot.' 

* Well, he got it from Willie Benson's, when he went down town 
to-day ! ' 

'Willie Benson ! well, what of that?' 

' He was not well, Charlie told me, when I found out about it ; 
and this evening, I hear from Seymour, who saw Mr. Sparkes at 
the door, that both he and Bobbie have got it ; and, Nellie, Charlie 
did complain of sore throat this afternoon.' 

1 wrung my hands and sobbed bitterly, and bidding him pray 
for dear Charlie and us all, went back into what was now the sick- 
room. 

Charlie was quieter, and hailed me with a smile when I entered, 
but in a few moments he began to ramble again. 

* Do you think I shall see mamma again soon, Nellie?' 

* My darling boy, we shall all see her some day.' 

* I don't know, but I fancy I shall see her sooner than any of 
you. I dreamt of her last night, and oh, she looked like a queen, so 
happy and smiling, with something that looked like stars round her 
head, I think it was a crown. Mamma is in heaven, Nellie^ is she 
not?' 
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■ 'Yes. yes, Oiarlie.' 
'Oh, 1 shall soon see her, it is a lon^ way there, but clouds look 
o walk upon, don't they? something like treadiog on suow. 

Then growing bewildered, and pulling his hands to his head — 

'There — it has gone off again — one, two, three ! Oh, tell baby 
ot lo cry so — I would not hurt her for Ihe world, poor baby, poor 
baby. Oh, Nellie, why does not maniiiia come totne? — I want her 
o — 1 want ber so dreadfully ; she used to kiss me, and say all sons 
^ if sweet things when we were alone together, and she never called 
kite a wicked boy lilce Dudley did ; don't let him come near roe. 
Bide me from him, Nellie. Oh, dear, kmd Ndl, take care of loe, 
land never leave me .igain 1' 
( ' Never, never, Charlie !' 

p The little creature shivered, moaned, and then lay quiet Oh, 
^y motherless boy, my poor motherless and fatherless buy 1 is this 
what we shall have to answer for? 

S 'Well bowled, well bowled — Duncan's out — it Is Walter Ham- 
onond's turn. What are you saying, iljat he was btrried yesterday, 
and can't come ? no, he was not, it was Gerty— Gerly, whom I used 
BO carry in my arms round the garden, and drop in the middle of 
the strawberry bed — only for fun, you know, Dudlcy^ro one was 
bun, not even baby ; though she cried so thai I thought she was 
{killed, it made such a bang and she went down so. Dudley is 
biding somewhere in the comer of the room, with a. long stick, hut 
1 shall only say it was for fun.' 

And so on, and so on, till I was lairly sickened with the babble 
of delirium, and then Dr. Waldegrave and Dudley came in. 

As the latter crossed the threshold, the little fellow, believing he 
■was addressing some one else, eUled out to him earnestly nol (o 
(let Dudley come in, for be knew that he hated him, and would 
never speak to him again. And as he said this, the look of paia 
^and remorse in Dudley's eyes was so pitiable, 1 could not look at 
itum for roy tears. 

I All through that dreadful night — and it was a dreadful nighl To 
(us both— he sat silent and motionless at the head of the little bed, 
only rising to render mc any assistance as I required it, and always 
tWith that bearl-brnken look on his face. 

I Once only he spoke to me, when I implored him to have pily 
tain himself, and lie down, and take the rest of which be bad such 
wore need 

1' ' Don't ask me to leave my post, Nellie,' he returned, in m. 
Ifaoarsc whisper, drawing back the hand 1 was chating in mine. 
I ' At least let me keep it while 1 can. Heaven only knows.' he 
-continued, ' how 1 have striven to do my duty by that unhnppy 
'hild ; and Heaven knows also how miserably I have failed. I 
nly trust it will be merciful, and no^ U^ nvc ^wi-jimfe. tKi ^Mewfjiv; , 

Aadtheabe went back to his y\acB,«)\a.-j XttiVeaii-^i^^^^™^^** 
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pillow, and listen to the incoherent raving, with that terrible tinde 
current always running through it, that Dudley was angered beyon 
forgiveness, and that his anger had broken his heart. 

With the first dawn of early morning, Dr. Waldegrave oum 
again, and still he watched with a grave and steady face^ anc 
would nve no opinion ; not even Dudley, who followed him out, 
could obtain any certain information ; he could not judge as yet, he 
said, he would come again at noon. 

Dudley would not go to the factory, though Bruce and I prayed 
him to do so, but wandered in ana out the sick-room aU day, 
attempting to be of service to me ; but first he sent Rill and Halcot 
down to the Fernery, where Katie promised to take faithful care of 
them. 

Katie begged very hard at first to share my nursing, but Bruce 
would not hear of it, the risk was too great ; but he promised, if 
Dudley would consent to give up his watch for the following nighty 
he would most willingly take it himselL 

Dudley was reluctant to do so for a long time, and would not 
be persuaded, but towards the evening he alarmed Dr. Waldegrave 
and myself by having a prolonged fainting-fit, and after that we 
had no trouble with him ; only first he miade us promise that we 
would call him if there were any perceptible change. 

Never had I seen Bruce such a dear, kind fellow as he was that 
night ; he was so cheerful and good, so handy, and full of little 
inventions, so careful for my comfort, so thoughtless of his own. 

In the quiet intervals, when no special watching vras required, 
he would make me lie down, and cover me up on Halcot's bed, 
and shade the light, and replenish the fire noiselessly, speaking 
and moving as if he had been used to such work all his life. 

It was a more comfortable night on the whole, and towards 
morning the fever began to abate, and we looked more hopefully to 
Dr. Waldei' rave's visit ; and as Dudley was still asleep, worn out 
by his anxit ':yj Bruce followed him down to ask his opinion. 

He was . long time absent, and when he came back his £ace 
was very pale. 

* You don't mean to say he thinks him worse ?' 
Bruce took my hand without speaking. 

* Is he so very ill, then ?* 

'We must make up our minds to lose him, dear Nellie I' 

'But why, why? the fever is gone. Look, he is asleep, the 

darling, and looks just like his old sel£ He is never dying ; I won't 

believe it, Bruce 1 ' 

* My dear,' he said, laying his hand on my shoulder, *we must 
not fight against it, it only makes it worse. Think of Dudley, 
Nellie, and keep up for his sake ! ' 

' It is for his sake I am so sorrowing ; he will never get over it 
— ^it will break his heart,' and then I could not speak for my bitter 
crying. 
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*My dear/ said Bruce, in a broken voice, *we shall do nothing 

If you give way so : indeed it is not right ! While there is life there 
e^ is hope, Dr. Waldcgrave says, though he dared not hold out any of 
Q[ his own ; he looked so grieved for us, Nellie V 

' But what did he say ? 1 don't understand it If the fever is 
n better, why cannot he get well ? ' 

i * The fever has never been great, the doctor says, not half as bad 
Fi as Freddy Hamniel's, and he is doing well ; but there is no power 
a; — that is the mischief- -the dear fellow has no constitution^ no 

stamina, no reserve strength, and, as he told our poor mother, no 
J; ability to wrestle with disease ; he is slowly sinking.' 
1' * Slowly sinking ! God help thee, little Charlie V 

\ *■ That which you call sleep is only a stupor ; when he recovers 

g from that he will be conscious till — till — ' here Bruce paused. * No, 

I can't talk any more about it ; besides, I have to tell poor Dudley, 
\ and run down to the works, and see if Drewitt Wells can manage 
, "without me. I shall be back in an hour or two ; I must just report 

news to Katie through the window. Poor girl, she is so anxious ! ' 
I never knew how Dudley received those heavy tidings, but he 

came in shortly afterwards, and took his old place, which he was 

never to leave till all was over. 

The lethargy, or stupor, as Bruce called it, lasted all day ; but 

towards evening there were signs of rousing, and as Dudley moved 

to draw the curtain closer, he opened his eyes and looked at him, 

this time without shuddering. 

* Is that you, Dudley ?' 

Dudley dropped the curtain he held, and bent over him. 

' My darling boy, do you know me V 

' Know you ? of course I do ! Ah, I see what you mean ; but 
you are not angry with me now, are you ? I am so very ill ; you 
will not be angry with me any more, Dudley ; for I have always 
loved you so ! * and he tried to raise himself to kiss him, but fell 
back on his pillows. 

'Oh, Charhe, Charlie, do not break my heart My precious 
boy, can you ever forgive me ?' 

* Forgive you ? what have I to forgive ? I was a bad, wicked 
boy, and disobeyed you, and nearly killed dear baby 1 Oh, Nellie,' 
he sighed wearily, ' tell him not to cry so, it makes me sore aU over I' 

But Dudley, worn out by sorrow, and unable to control himself 
hid his face in the pillows, and sobbed aloud. 

* I am so very tired,' said the dying boy ; ' and it makes me so 
scrry to see him so unhappy, when I love him so dearly, and have 
given him so much pain. I want to kiss you, dear, if you could 
only let me, and do take me in your arms as you used to do in the 
old times, before I made you angry. I want to sleep, somehow, 
and 1 cannot rest here V 

Dudley, tiembling in every limb, took the little creature to his 
bosom, and let him nestle there ; but Charhe seemed restless stilL 
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* You don't kiss nie, Dudley ; are you sure you have forgiven 
me?' 

His quivering lips touched the boy's eyes, and hair, and brow, 
and something like a blessing escaped his lips. 

* My pretty boy — my precious little Charlie ! ' 

* Oh, then, you do love me ! How nice all that sounds, if yon 
would not cr)'. See, your tears are on my face, Dudley, and on 
your own too ; I must kiss them away.' And, throwing his weak 
arms round his neck, he gave his last sweet caresses. 

* Don't give them all to me, Charlie ; look, there is poor Nellie 
longing for some, and Bruce too.' 

* Let them come to me,' murmured the child exhaustedly. 'Ah! 
that is your hand, Bruce, it is so strong and brown, and Dudley's is 
so thin. Mind you take care of Dudley when I am gone ; and td 
him not to grieve, for I always loved him — always. And there is 
dear kind Nell, too. Don't leave me, Nellie, I like to see you theift I 
The room's getting dark, I think, and I am cold.' 

* There is light in heaven, Charlie.' 
The fast-glazing eyes brightened. 

* Yes, yes — and mother is there, is she not ? and father too ? Is 
that a gieat white angel standing at the foot of the bed ? Look how 
he smiles and beckons ; he has surely come for me.' 

'Ay, surely. Farewell, little Charlie.' 

* Ah, now, Nellie is crying ; I am so sorry. Mind and kiss dear 
baby for me ; and tell Halcot' — here his voice dropped. 

* Look, he is trying to clasp your neck, Dudley ; raise his dear 
hands for him, they cannot find their way alone' — and Bruce laid 
them on his brother's shoulders. 

* Yes, I meant that God bless you all ! One more kiss, Dudley. 
Don't fret — don't fret Now lay me down, please.' 

Ay, lay him down, for the light is gone out of the sweet violet 
eyes, and it is only the lifeless clay we are so passionately caressing. 
Good-bye — ^good-bye till we meet in heaven, ' little Charlie I' 

• •••••• 

That night, as I left Dudley's room, I saw a foreign paper, 
sealed and stamped, lying on the hall table ; and scarcely knowing 
what I expected, I broke the seal, and as I did so the following 
paragraph met my eye : — 

*At Ravenna, in the twenty-ninth year of her age, Marion 
Beatrix, the eldest surviving child of the late Harold and Eleanor 
Viviax^' 



'» 



r. 
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CHAPTER XLIL 



idiUih 



I IPN2 scents are in the air, the fragrance of the garden sw< 

\ DTcath of the new-mown hay, pleasant a'ghts and sounds around 

I as, the lark's song as he soars into [be ceniral blue, the sun flushing 

the clover, the Mealing of the snow-while lambs in the meadow* 

down by the pool, the lowing of the d.ippled kinc browsing In tho 

short crisp grass, the freshness of the spring mingled with the glory 

[ of the summer. 

Come, we have had enough of sadness, let us turn to brighter 
:^nes, and the dawning of a better hope. , 

Bereavement has but one moumtiil repetition ; sorrow, an empty 
and useless flow of words ; let us shroud ourselves in the mande m 
oblivion, let us avoid this rctrosjjecl:, so hai-assing to my readers, 
exquisitely painful to myself. 

Vain indeed mould it be for me to tell how sorely we missed 
precious boy ; let each al^licted one put him or her self into 
place, his own heart will inform him— but for me, who Wits doubl, 
bereaved, who had lost my child and my friend j ah, no wonder my 
smiles were slow lo return, as 1 trod (be weary path through the 
valley of desolation, to the border-land of despair. 

llut not for long; oh, not for long. Heaven is merciful, 
httman love is great ; though one link snap after another, the 
that bind as to life are strong ; we are smitten, let us have paticncCj 
no suffering save one is eternal 

One evening, it was the eighteenth of June, I remember, for ttj 
was Dudley's birthday, we sat together by die open window, lookin^i 
out on the lawn and the cedar-tree. I 

In accordance widi Dudley's wish, the day had been suffered lof] 
pass without any of its customary formalities, and as evening camOi 
on, he and I were left alone tt^ether in the tjuict house, Halcot' 
having taken his little sister down lo the parsonage to mei 
juvenile parishioners at a grand strawberry fSte in the gardi 

Dudley had been very silent and abstracted for some time, nndj 
as I sat opposiie,at my work, 1 could not help stealing a glance 
and then, not often, lest he should think himself watched— and 
did so, 1 wondered what current of thought he was pursuing, as hit 
eyes rested with that dim far-away look on the wide stretch of sun- 
set-clouds just warming from gold to crimson. 

Was he thinking of bis brief life, with its seven -an d-twenly 
summers, its short feverish dream of happiness .' did he see himself 
' 1 the zenith of hts youth, a broken man? broken in hcaltli, in 1 
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heart, in hopes, in all that makes up the glory of life ; with nothing 
to sustain him to the end, but the strength of his faith, the endurance 
of his manhood ? 

He was very changed ; even in repose the over- wrought tension 
of the nerves never relaxed ; sweet sorro^vfiil curves round the 
mouth, heavy mournful g^ay eyes, deep lines traced on the dear 
broad forehead, slight indications of gray in the dark hair over the 
temples ; thin white hands, once strong and brown ; — ^ah, my dear, 
my dear ! what are these but signs that hfe, and not time, hath 
dealt very hardly with you ? 

A movement of the opening door, a slow rustle over the cool 
summer matting, a shadow, and the sign of waving hands, and then 
we rose confused and startled to our feet, as a lady in deep mourn- 
ing entered, who threw back her long crape veil, and looked at us ;■— 
it was Eleanor. 

* Lenore, Lenore !* 

* 1 have come back to you, Dudley.' 

But almost before the low broken murmur had escaped her lips, 
he had her in his arms, and had laid her beautiful head on his 
breast. 

What was it she was saying ? 

* Many waters cannot quench love, neither can the floods drown 
it,* and made as though she would have knelt to him ; but he held 
her up with his brave right hand, and closed her quivering lips with 
his passionate kisses. 

* Here, on my heart, love, here, in your rightful place, where no 
other head but yours has ever rested — ^my darling, my lost Lenore T 

She folded her arms about his neck, like the dying boy had 
done, and tlirew back her head till her eyes rested on his ; and as 
she did so, her face wore a look like a little child in pain. 

* I knew it, I feared it ; how changed, how wan, how sad ! ah, it 
is all my doing. Can you ever forgive me ? oh, my love, my love, 
can you ever forgive me again?' 

* Unto seventy times seven, Eleanor, unto seventy times seven.' 
She took his patient hand, and kissed it, and hiding her face in 

his breast, wept as if her heart would break ; and as he bent over 
her, I went out of the room, and left them to themselves. 

Yes, I left them, and stealing down the garden walks to the 
orchard, seated myself on the low green hillock under the King 
Pippin tree, and clasping my hands before me, let the evening 
breeze stir the hair from my brow and cool my flushed face. 

Above me slow piles of ruddy clouds faded away to westward, 
and over my head the ripple and rustling of leaves kept up mono- 
tonous swaying with my thoughts, and only the waking twitter of 
some happy nestling broke in upon the silence of the hour. 

And the rush of tumultuous feeling at my heart, was it pleasure 
or pain t or a strange mingling of both ? 

Alas, how can I tell, save tliat I was utterly bewildered, and 
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that my pulses were beating like a fluttering bird, just fallen to the 
ground. 

Could this indeed be Eleanor? proud, wilful, capricious Eleanor? 
this beautiful sorrowful woman, who spoke in such broken tones, 
and looked at us with such mild loving eyes. 

She was very altered ; there was not a tinge of colour in 
her thin white face, and the flood of golden curls, that used to 
stream from under her hat, was folded back in loosely dropping 
braids ; and in her eyes, and in her voice, and in her mute clinging 
caress, there was some great, unspeakable change, like the dawning 
of a new life. 

Could it be that Marion's words had come true ? Ah, how well 
I remember them — 

* It may be that my human experience may err, and that it may 
need some crueller process than the gentle influences of love to 
work this change-^but it will come yet' 

Had it come? Had suffering and affliction purified and 
strengthened her, till, from the vague restless dreams of her girl- 
hood, she had awakened to the reality of perfected womanhood ? 

Heaven g^ant that it might be so, and that her sister's prayer 
could be realized. 

And the crimson clouds turned pale and ashen gray ; and slow 
luminous stars trembled on their verge ; and a fair young moon 
trailed silvery paths over the damp, long grass ; and the liquid 
manna of the night fell thick on the hungry shrubs — ^and still I sat 
with clasped hands, trying to think. 

Presently, lights began to gleam in the upper windows — the 
children had returned — and, becoming suddenly oppressed with the 
gloom and stillness, I hastened down the garden and regained the 
drawing-room window. 

Hester had been in during my absence, and kindled the evening 
lamp ; Dudley had moved it aside, but its light fell full on Eleanor's 
shining hair and pure white face, as she sat on the couch by Dudley's 
side, her head still resting on his shoulder, and her hands clasped 
in his. 

But Dudley's face, so calm, so unspeakably happy, with its old 
fond smile, as leaning over him I put back the hair from his fore- 
head with caressing fingers — 

* Is that you, dear Nellie ? where have you been so long ? Child, 
your hand is cold, and your dress heavy with dew ! ' 

* I have been keeping the moon company, that is all — you have 
not wanted me to-nigl\t ! ' 

* Li tde jealousy ! do we want our sister, Lenore ?* 

She did. not answer, but beckoned me towards her with a smile ; 
and, making me sit beside her, kept her hand in mine. 

' Do you know Marion has sent me to you, her last precious 
legacy to Helen, her friend ? * 

The sofr lips touched my faca 
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* Will yon have me as your sister, Nellie^ now that he loi 

forgiven me ? * 

* Dear Eleanor, can you doubt it ? ' 

* Tell us about her, my darling,' said Dudley ; but I noticed hb 
voice faltered as he spoke — * Nell loved her dearly, and so, indeed, 
did we alL' 

* She never chid me,' murmured Eleanor, softly, * for she knew 
that I was broken-hearted — oh, Dudley, Dudley, how could yoa 
leave me as you did, that day ? * 

* It was you who left me, my bird, but you have flown back to 
your nest — see here ! ' 

And he drew the little gray glove from his breast. 

* Night and day this has lain next to my heart, but I always 
knew that you would come back to claim it as your own. I have 
you fast, Eleanor, I will never lose you again I * 

' Never, never,' she repeated. 

* Nay, do not weep, beloved, perhaps this parting-, with all its 
pain, has been for our good. I know it has been for mine ; for die 
Eleanor that has come back to me to-day is sweeter and better far 
than the Eleanor I have lost' 

* I humbly trust so, in my heart of hearts I pray that I may be 
worthy of your love.* 

* Child, do not fear — I have you fast — ^you are not alone^ I will be 
your friend, as well as your lover, to aid and comfort you, Lenore I * 

' When you left me to my despair, Dudley, do you know how I 
suffered ? how wicked and restless I was ? how I lay at her feet, ami 
prayed that I might die I ' 

* My dearest, hush ! ' 

'You passed me on the threshold without a word, when my 
heart was breaking, and though I called your name thrice in my 
remorse, you never heard ; you were deaf, even to my voice, 
Dudley, my love.' 

* His mild, g^ay eyes dwelt sorrowfully upon her, but he did not 
reply. 

' And then the devil, whose name is Legion, entered into me, 
and my pride sustained me. I hardened my heart, and set my face 
as a flint, and exulted in my own torture. Those were dreadful 
days with me.' 

* Darling, they are past ; why recall them ?* 

* Let me speak for this once, and then, if you bid, I will be 
silent I am very humble, dear — my spirit is broken — ^broken in 
the weary watches of the night when I sat by her side, sweet saint, 
as her " feet stumbled on the dark mountains," and she went down 
the gloomy valley, writhing with untold agonies, yet patient as a 
little child.' 

Faithful unto death, Marion, faithful unto death. 

* Did she know you to the last, Eleanor?' 

* Ves, yes ; and with her failing strength she drew my head to 
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bosom, and prayed Heaven to have mercy on her unhappy 
cdiild— her poor motherless, unhappy Lenore.* 
There was silence for a few minutes, then — 

* Do you love me, Eleanor?' 

She raised her wondering eyes to his, as if she had not heard 
him aright 

* Should I have humbled myself so, if I did not V she replied. 

* Then come home to me at once. I am lonely, Lenore, and so 
are you. Come home to me, my love, and I will comfort you/ 

These were the last words I heard him speak to her that even- 
ing, for soon after, I had occasion to leave the room, and when I 
came back, she was only waiting to bid me good-bye, before Dudley 
took her over the low meadows to the Priory. 

It was late enough before he returned, and then his first words 
drove sleep that night from my eyes. 

* Nellie, it is all arranged, and she is to be my wife before next 
month is out ; she owned Marion would have wished it so ; and, 
dear, I am a happy man.' 

* God bless you, Dudley.' 

' You will miss me at first, dear Nellie, but I shall be very close 
to you, and the Priory and Sunnyside shall be like one house.' 

The Priory ! Dudley master of the Priory ! I could scarcely 
believe my ears. 

* Shall you live there? why, I thought — Sunnyside is your own 
house, you know.' 

Dudley smiled mysteriously. 

*At present — well, I am too happy to talk about houses and 
lands to-night ; we Shall have plenty of time to discuss that, but 
now, I can only think that Eleanor, my Eleanor, has come back to 
me to-night — my darling, my wife that is to be.' 

And kissing me fondly he left the room, and the light springy 
step 1 had not heard for months went up the old oak stairs. 

* Oh, happy Dudley 1 — happy, happy Eleanor ; oh, why was my 
pillow that night so wet with my tears V 



CHAPTER XLIIL 



•And I muj* gire too up, who lore you so, 

Yuur face and voice have nuide my 

home so long : 

My heart can find no words to hid you go. 

My hrother— older ties are all too strong. 



Yourkindly smile has been our household sob. 
Your strong right hand has been so true aaa 
kind ; 
God bless vou still, my best beloved one. 
In life, and home, and in your chosen bridei* 

HeUti BumsuU. 



All too swiftly passed the time, till the last day arrived that was 
to see Dudley master of Sunnyside ; but, even in that brief space, 
thick and last came the changes around and about us. 
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For two days after Dudley's re-engagement arrived news from 
the north, that our dear Loo had become a mother, and great was 
Herwald's pride and joy over his first-born son. 

Dudley Willoughby Delorme, so the young heir was called, and 
Dudley, though reluctant, was compelled to go down some ten days 
before his marriage, to give and receive congratulations, and to 
make acquaintance with his godson. 

Aunt Nellie — well, it was very strange, but I liked it, even 
though it made me fed lonely — lonely and a little sad. 

During his brief stay in the north, Dudley assisted at another 
festivity, for, two days after the christening, Milly Vaughan was 
married from Hurst-hall, and Dudley was Hubert's best man. 

He came up the next day, and Herwald with him, and both had 
much to say in praise of the little dark-faced bride, who sent her 
dear love to Nellie, and only hoped she might be as happy as she 
was that day. 

Eleanor had been with me during Dudley's absence, and the 
more I was with her, the more I marvelled at the wonderful change 
that had passed over her. 

Who, indeed, could recognize the capricious, fitful child, in the 
mild, g^cious woman, whose voice was so low and sad, and on 
whose meek beautiful countenance there was the impress of a 
crushing sorrow. 

Great indeed was Dudley's power over her ; in his absence she 
drooped and pined, spoke little, and sat apart, but at the sound of 
his step and voice, her face would brighten, her great eyes grew 
brilliant and happy, and she would go out to meet him — her dearest 
friend — and nestle her golden head against him, as if there were 
no other resting-place for her on earth. 

And when, as sometimes it happened, a spark of the old Eleanor 
spirit would burst out, kindle in her voice, and crimson her face, 
one grave, low word from Dudley, nay, even a glance of his eye, 
allayed the passing fever, and subdued her pride. 

A fair, sweet woman ; but as Dudley sometimes said, as he 
fondly looked at her, * not his old Lenore.' She had never come 
back, but a better and a lovelier than the one he had lost. 

But what was most striking was her entire passiveness in the 
preparations for her marriage ; she left everything in mine and 
Dudley's hands, as if we were her two guardians, and she some 
lonely orphaned child, who had no concern at all in her own fate. 

Even in the matter of her trousseau she resigned all to Babette 
and me ; merely stipulating that she was to leave off her mourning 
on her wedding-day, for Marion had made her promise to do so. 

* She never liked me in black,' she said, with a sad smile, * and 
she knew that 1 should mourn for her as truly as if I were shrouded 
from head to foot in crape.' 

*But surely you have some choice in colours, Eleanor?* I 
remonstrated, ' How are we to satisfy your taste unless you ai4 us ?' 
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'Babette knows them by this time/ she returned, and passed on. 

And shortly after I saw her wandering through the garden 
paths, plucking the rosebuds with listless hands, only to throw 
them away. 

Herwald, when he saw her, on his arrival at Sunnyside^ told 
Dudley that he had done wisely in fixing the marriage at once; 
She was pining for her sister, he said, and would never be settled 
or well till he had taken her away ; but though I argued with him^ 
I did not feel ouite satisfied. 

^ Eleanor,' I said one day, as she glided past me like a wraith in 
the twilight, ' I am not content about you ; are you sure that you do 
not regret anything? that you are really happy?' 

She fixed her wistful eyes on me ; there was truth, but there 
was sadness in their blue depths^ 

* 1 am happy, Nellie, but I miss Marion ! ' 

* My dear, I know it ; but you love Dudley, do you not?' 

' More than all the world beside ; I would lay down my life for 
his dear sake.' 

'Then why not rouse yourself from this melancholy that 
oppresses you. Remember that in three days more you will become 
the wife of the man you love ; can any woman desire a prouder 
fate, Eleanor ? Why then this sadness r ' 

She clasped her hands over the cross she wore at her bosom ; it 
was a trick of hers now. Sometimes she would press it till the 
glittering facets cut into her white flesh, and left its mark graven on 
her palm. 

' I am in a dream ; don't ask me to analyze it, I cannot I am 
happy, and I tremble ; content, but fearful as a child ! What if I 
fifiil m my wifely duty ? I that love him, yet have ploughed his hair 
with gray? When he warmed and cherished me, I stung him, I 
plunged barbed arrows into his faithfiil heart NeUie, I have no 
trust in myself, only in him.' 

'And is not that enough, Lenore?' said a voice in her ear, and 
Dudie/s hand was on her shoulder. ' Come, what have we to do 
with fears and anticipatory troubles ; remember, my dearest, that 
your future belongs to your husband and heaven.' 

His least word alvrays calmed her ; and the agitated loc^ now 
died off her face as he spoke^ and for the rest of the evcnine Eleanor 
looked and moved more Uke her old self than I had seen her yet 

It was a great disappointment to us all, that Louie could not 
come up to the wedding ; but Herwald was with us some days 
before and afterwards, entering into all the necessary arrangements, 
and making himself generally usefuL 

There was no end to business ; every now and then Mr. Howard 
Tracy, the Vivians' solicitor, and Mr. Stephenson our own, met in 
the Sunnyside dining-room, and Bruce, and Dudlev, and Hervradd 
would go ia and have long conferences with doied aoort and much 
mystery. 

£ £ 
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' I tell yon it is all stuff and nonsense/ said downright IGttyto 
me one day, as we sat working together, while Eleanor stood 
dreamily apart by the window ; * these lawyers want to pocket a ' 
long fee, that's all, and make as much out of it as they can. I bate 
sudi mystery. Why, the business is as straightforward as possible; 
Bruce told me sa Everything belongs to Eleanor solely ua 
without reserve, and will come into her husband's possession as a 
matter of course ; and a capital property it is, Bruce says ; it wOl 
make him the richest landowner in the county, Earl de Lacy 
excepted.* 

I was silent Truly ' his lines had fallen to him in pleasant places' 
How noblv and well he would take his place among the county 
families ; he, with the gentle blood of the Mortimers flowing through 
his veins. Dudley Mortimer of the Priory— yes, it sounded very well 

An opening door, a distant babble of voices, advancing footsteps, 
and then Bruce, flushed and eager, put his face into the room. 

' Ladies, your presence is requested in the dining-roonii and 
Helen Marion Mortimer's especial signature is required/ 

* More mystery,' quoth Kitty ; but she followed gladly enough ; 
and Halcot, who was in a state of great excitement in the hall^ was 
beckoned in alsa 

Herwald and Dudley were conversing in the bay window as we 
entered, and the two lawyers bending over certain deedy-looking 
parchments before them. 

' Helen Marion, my dear,' said old Mr. Stephenson, who was a 
familiar friend of the family, * Bruce has told you that we want your 
signature for the transfer of certain properties passing into your 
hands, and appertaining to yourself, heirs, and assigns for ' — 

* My dear sir,' said Dudley advancing, * you are bewildering my 
sister, who has as much head for business as most women, I sup- 
pose ; if you will suffer me, I will explain our funily arrangements 
to her myself, and without the formal technicalities, which will only 
puzzle her. Nellie, my dear, sit down ; and, Mr, Stephenson, you 
must put me right if I make any error in speech.' 

The lawyer bowed, and smiled, and Mr. Howard Tracy having 
furnished the other ladies with chairs, Dudley began to speak. 

' You will understand, my dear sister, that Bruce has as much 
voice in these arrangements as I ; but as, by virtue of necessity, two 
cannot speak at once with anv hope of being understood, he has 
<x>nstituted me his spokesman.' 

* Hear, hear,' said Bruce, patting him on the back ; * you must 
go into Parliament, and be a great gun in the Commons, Dudley.' 

An interruption which made us all laugh, and Mr. Howard 
Tracy frown. 

' Business, my dear sir, business ; consider this gentleman's 
time' — ^here Mr. Stephenson bowed ; — ^"in order to gain this young 
lady's signature we must make her understand these matters a little; 
Pray continue, Mr. Mortimer.' 
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•You sec, Nellie/ began Dudley again, very good-humourcdly> 
•that such a great change in the family position necessitates much 
careful thought, and Bruce and I wish you to know how everything 
stands with us.' 

' Hear, hear,' muttered Bruce rather less audibly, with a sly 
wink at his Kitty. 

'My dear Eleanor has endowed me with such wealth, that I 
must of necessity withdraw myself from the factory, which was our 
father's business, and the elder son's share devolves of right to 
]5ruce, and he — he' — here Dudley stammered, hesitated, and lokt 
himself. ' I mean, of course, the business is solely his.' 

* Nearly put your foot in it, old fellow,' groaned Bruce; 

* Hush ! ' said his brother. 

* Lx>uie also has all she needs — * 

* And a long way over,' ejaculated Bruce sotfo voce, 

* — and requires nothing from us ; and with Eleanor's consent I 
mean to take Halcot's future upon myselC He will make but a bad 
man of business ; so I propose that he go to Oxford with Seymour, 
and then choose a profession for himself— barrister, or clergyman ; 
only — looking at the boy's radiant face, we advise him to choose 
the wig. 

* There only remains you, Nellie ; for we constitute you RilFs, 
or rather as it stands here, Maud Edith's guardian, until such time 
as she comes of age ; and for this purpose your two brothers, of 
their own free gift, resign Sunnyside to you, and to your children 
for ever, only hoping that a happier life may dawn for you in the 
dear old place.' 

I • Amen,' cried Bnice^ this time seriously. 

* But, Dudley—' 

* Nay, no objection, it is a free gift from Bruce and me.' 

' But why should not Bruce have it ? It is so much better than 
the Fernery I' 

* But not than the new Fernery that is to be Herwald's and my 
present to him. Look how he reddens, and pretends not to under- 
stand, though we have been dinning it into him for an hour past 

' Sunnyside is little to old Bruce's taste, though it is dear to yon 
as to me, Nellie ; and that you may be able to keep up the old 
place, we make over to you our mother's dowry that was sunk into 
the tMisiness ten years ago, and which will yield you some three 
hundred a-ycar ; and if that should not be enough ' — here Dudley 
again hesitated — ' Bruce wishes to make up whatever is requiicd ; 
that is all, I think, Mr. Stephenson?' 

* All, my dear sir, all at least that' — 

Here Bruce gave the old man a perceptive nudge. 

* Ah, yesj I understand. Now for the signature — now, my dear. 
Sunnyside is yours for ever.' 

Utterly bewildered and toadied to the heart with their thought 
and goodness, I affixed my name in a trembling hand ; and then 
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Dudley and Bruce came up and kissed me, and Katie and EleaM | 
did the same. 

Mistress of Sunnyside I — ^never, never to know another home I 
well, it was more than I dared to expect 

This was the morning before the wedding, and in the evening 
there was a g^and show of presents, and more excitement 

Dudley's gift to his bride was a locket set with diamonds, with 
Marion's portrait and hair ; and at the same time he hung round 
my nedc a similar one of less value, set with pearls, with his owb 
miniature inside it 

Eleanor, too, gave me a costly bracelet, sparkling with brillianta^ 
and the beautiful coral and pearl parure that Marion used to wear. 

* Do take them,' she pleaded, as I remonstrated with her on her 
lavish generosity ; ' indeed I have more jewels than I know how to 
use ; and I know — I know how you loved her, and will prize them 
for her sake.' 

* And not for yours, Eleanor V 

She laid her cheek to mine in a fondling way quite new to her. 

* I think you love me too, a little ; but, dear, I have learnt to be 
so glad that I am going to be your sister too'— smilingly — ^'not 
only for Dudley's sake, but for your own.' 

It was late that night ; Dudley had iust returned from taking 
Eleanor for the last time over the low fields to tiie Priory, and was 
busily engaged in his own room packing up his travelling valise for 
the morrow and talking over his intended route with Herwald. 

Leaning against the wall of my adjoining chamber, I could 
catch, though very faintly, the pleasant sound of their voices- 
Dudley's low happy laugh, and Herwald's joyous repartee ; but 
somehow to-night both seemed to jar painfully on my ear, when I 
remembered how I should miss one of those voices on the morrow. 

If only I could creep in aftor him and bid him good night for 
the last time in the dear old room ! Would Herwald never go ! — 
no, there was more laughter, scraps of French, some lively anecdote 
or other, another mirthful volley, and a little whistling, twelve 
chiming from the church tower, his wedding day. I could bear it 
no longer ; hark — yes, the door was opened, held ajar, then closed 
with a bang ; and Herwald went off down the x>assage humming 
the Wedding March to himself. 

* Who is there ? come in. Why, is it you, child? I thought you 
were in bed and asleep, an hour ago.' 

' I don't expea there will be much sleep for me to-night ; can I 
help you ? ' 

There seemed to be need of my help ; the room was strewn 
over with coats, waistcoats, gloves, collars, and the heterogeneous 
matter of a gentleman's trousseau ; the new Scotch maud flung 
carelessly over one chair, and the splendid dressing-case with »lvet 
srnings that Herwald and Louie had given him, heaped over witb 
a onfused medley of mbbish. 
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' Help me !* said Dudley, cheerfully cramming ixv the pile of 
new shirts ; * no, thank you, I have just done. Look what a first- 
rate packer I am, everything fits into comers, as if they were made 
for them ; it is funny to think I shall never have this sort of thing 
to do for myself again. Just fancy me with a valet, to bring me my 
shaving water in the morning, and lay out my dress clothes for 
dinner.' 

* It is rather strange to imagine it, Dudley.' 

' Is it not ? don't touch those coats, please, no one has a knack 
of folding them but myself ; you may Duckle up the maud, if you 
like ; yes, just think of me doing the South of France en grande 
Seigneur, with Babette and Dominique in the rumble. They will 
call me milord at the hotels, see if they don't,' and Dudley laughed 
merrily. 

'Take care of yourself when I am gon^ Nellie, and write often, 
mind.' 

* If you wish it,' I replied, quietly. 

The evident despondency of my tone struck Dudley, for he 
raised his eyes from his work and looked at me. 

* Why, what a white weary girl 1 We have let you do too much 
to-day, with one thing and another. Go to bed, darling; you 
must not show that sad little face to-morrow.' 

' Oh, Dudley,' I began, ' I shall miss you so,' and then I fairly 
burst out crying. 

In a moment he was beside me, and holding me by the shoulders 
with firm kind hands. 

* Nellie, my dear child, hush, this will never da* 

' I am so sorry,' I answered, sobbing exhaustedly, ' but I am so 
tired and excited, and so very, very sad, Dudley I' 

He was silent a moment, and then relaxing his hold, made me 
sit down, and placed himself on the arm of the chair, where I could 
rest my head against him and be content 

' Nellie, do you remember what I said to you on the day of my 
engagement ?' 

* Yes, every word.* 

*My dear,' he returned very gravely, *what I said then, I say 
now — nothing, not even my Eleanor's dear love, can make you less 
to me — it is impossible, it could not be ; you are what you must 
always be, my precious little sister.' 

I ceased my tears to listen ; his words were so strong and gentle, 
they consoled me. 

* Wherever I am, and whatever I am doing, I shall never cease 
thinking of you and caring for your welfare. Tell me, Nelli^ can 
you trust me with your future?' 

I looked at him wonderingly, 

* My future, Dudley ? ' 

* Yes, yours— it will be a very happy one, dear, be assured, for I 
win guard it welL And i^w I want you to promise to obey me «s 
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faithfuny as you have ever done ; come, will you give me your 
word ? ' 

* Of course I will obey you, Dudley.' 

* Well then, this is what I wish you to da You know what ^ 
>have arranged about the Whalley visit V 

* That I am to go home with Herwald.' 

* Yes ; Loo is longing to have you, and you must make acquaint- 
ance with her boy. Bruce and Katie have promised to stay with 
you till you go— and you are to remain at Hurst-h^dl till our return.' 

* Till the beginning of October ?* 

* Yes, why not ? no one wants you here ; at least,' as I drooped 
my heaa at his words, * I mean you have no especial duty, Hal will 
be at school, and little Maud — we must drop that absurd Rill — will 
of course go with yoiu' 

*But two months,' I continued, dubiously, *such a long time, 
Dudley ! ' ^ 

* Not a bit of it ; the society of Loo and her wonderful boy will 
make it pass quickly enough ; and then there will be riding with 
Herwald ; and Hubert and Milly, and Arthur, and Lucy, and a 
host of friends to amuse you ; and when October comes, you will be 
all fresh and bright to welcome us home to the Priory.' 

* And then V 

'And then there will be daily walks, talks, and drives ; and all 
the gossips of the neighbourhood will be unable to determine 
whether Sunnyside or the Priory be Nellie's home.' 

I smiled, his attempt to cheer me was so kind and evident. 

* Come, we must have no more tears ; you don't know half the 
good things that are in store for you. Remember, you have in- 
trusted me with your future. But now it is late, and 1 must let you 
go. Good-night, and God bless you, my darling sister.' 

And holding me fast to him for a moment, he kissed me fondly, 
and then I went 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

* The stiti shall look down from his throne on hig!i. 
The white clouds, like angels' wings, hang in the skyf 
The peaiing of bells shall resound o'er the lea. 
When we, on that nuMming, bid £arewell to thee.' — Anon^ 

Such a glorious morning ; such a shimmer and sparkle of light ; 
such dewy freshness ; such blue hazy skies ; such twitterings and 
carollings of birds ! 

Over the wind-blown g^ss lay dancing shadows, purple in the 
sunlight, while the chirp of the grasshoppers, and the sweet gossip- 
ing <^ the foliage, made tiny music in the garden below. Everys. 
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J where was brightness, beauty, and the melody of song ; while abovo 
all came the chiming of bells — crashing bells from the town steeple ; 
melodious bells from the village church ; tinkling bells, echoing all 
day long from the factory close at hand. 

Excitement conmienced early. Even in the midst of quietly 
dressing myself and Rill after our simple breakfast, Halcot burst 
in to say that the townsfolk were already crowding the church, and 
all the factory men, clad in their best, were hning the road and 
path, ' and that it was a great secret, and only Bruce knew — but 
the gray horses were to be taken out, and twenty of the men were 
to be harnessed in their place, and draw the bride and brid^^oom 
to the Priory.* 

*" But, Halcot, there is nothing to see. What are all the people 
crowding the church for?* 

' Oh, I don't know ; a wedding is a wedding, I suppose, though 
it is ever so quiet Make haste, da I expect they will be off 
directly ; I will tell you when the carriage comes round.* 

And then came Herwald forward to have a button fastened on 
his glove, and to carry off his ' wee wifie,* who showed her sash to 
him on the first step, and her little rosetted boots on the second. 

* Very pretty, indeed, Miss Rill — ^very pretty indeed ; now give 
me a kiss.* 

• ' I'm Maud Edit,* lisped the little lady, smelling gingerly at her 
handkerchief, where a small modicum of scent bad been placed. 
' Dudley says Rill is like a baby ; I'm Maud Edit, Uncle Hcrry.' 

'You are an angel,' remarked the brother-in-law-uncle, and 
snatched her up in his arms. 'Now come and see the pretty 
bouquets I have got for you and sister.* 

And then came Dudley, looking quite like himself, only hand- 
somer, and a little pale, with some delicate white flowers in his 
button-hole, and his lavender gloves in his hands. 

' Now I'm off, Nellie ; Herwald is waiting for me; How nice 
yqu look, dear. Adieu, till we meet in the church.* 

And then, with a long lingering glance at me. the little room, the 
garden, and the fields beyond, he went off witn a sweet unsteady 
smile, and left me to finish. 

'Now then,' exclaimed Halcot, throwing open the door, 'are 
you not ready ? the carriage has gone round to the Priory. Take 
my arm, come. Oh, you are all right ; don't fuss — you look as jolly 
as — as — ^ here he failed for a simile — 'as the " Undine" Seymour 
and I are reading about Come along — hold tight What are you 
shaking for?* and seizing me with ]^ lion's paw, he hurried me 
down-stairs. 

' There, now, did I not tell you so ? There are the men — ^look— 
what a jolly lot ; there's Drewitt Wells and Timothy — halloa, 
they're going to cheer. I say, shut upj, you fellows ; it is not the 
bride, and my young lady is going to faint* 

' Be quiety my lad,* responded Ecuo^ hi\&Sdl V^ \asii^ ^». "^^^ 
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carriage door, and then he assisted me to alight, and led me !il 
where Katie was standing in the porch in her soft French gray and 
prettv pink bonnet, waiting for u^ that we might walk up the aisle 
together. 

The wedding guests, such as there were, were already assembled 
in the chancel ; there were very few, only such as we felt obliged to 
ask — Mrs. Egerton and Seymour, Dr. and Mrs. Waldegrave^ and 
old Mr. Stephenson. 

Leaning on Brace's arm, and listening to their soft-spoken con- 
gratulations, seeing in the distance the mass of faces filling up the 
nave, the Thorntons of course among them, a dim sense of un- 
reality fell upon me, and I almost began to think it was a dream, 
when Dudley came out of the vestry, followed by Herwald, and at 
the same moment Eleanor entered the church with her appointed 
guardian for the day, Mr. Howard Tracy. 

There was a rising hum and murmur of admiration as she 
walked up the aisle ; but as if from afar he noticed how she 
trembled and wavered, Dudley came down the chancel steps to 
meet her, and took her up himself to the altar. 

She was very simply dressed, not a jewel, not a flower, nothing 
to betray the heiress, in her plain silk dress and falling veil ; but I 
thought I had never seen such a noble-looking bride. 

She looked very beautiful ; not her paleness, her agitation, or 
the dimmed lustre of her eyes could detract in the faintest degree 
from her exceeding loveliness ; and Dudley — ^but I could not look 
at him — I only heard his words, and every tone of that deep, 
earnest voice sank into my heart 

It was soon over, incredibly soon it seemed to me, trying* so 
hard to realize what we were all about, and thinking half the time 
of a foreign grave with a withered wreath of immortels hung on its 
marble cross ; and of another little grave under the willow-tree 
yonder, with fresh roses clustering about it, and lilies, and sweet 
lemon thyme ; with garden bees humming about it, and the birds 
twittering in the grass above, and all the pleasant sights and sounds 
that he loved when he was alive. 

And then it was over ; and raising her long white veil, Dudley 
gave Eleanor his first husband's kiss, and then led her to me. 

* Nellie, your sister.* 

And Eleanor's sweet luminous eyes were moist with tears as I 
folded her in my arms. 

And then he took her away, and presently we heard the sound 
of cheering, and the tramp of many feet ; and we knew they wero 
carrying — those lusty, loving men — their young master and his 
bride to their home. 

The crowd was so great that it seemed as if we should never 
clear the churchyard ; and it was a relief when Mr. Egerton placed 
me in the carriage by Katie's side, and we drove rapidly off. 

In a few minutes we had passed in at the lodgje gates^ and the 
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dark old trees of the avenue closed in over us ; and dieii there was 
the open door of the Priory^ and Dudley standing there with Domi- 
nique behind him. 

* A kiss on the threshold^ Sis. There, you are made free of my 
house ; now come to Eleanor.' 

And still keeping my hand, with a cheerM nod at Katie, he 
took me into the bright, sunny drawing-room, where we had seen 
Marion Vivian sitting under the shade of the ruby velvet curtains 
on our first visit there. 

Eleanor was sitting there now, looking quite simple and at 
home, in her pure white dress, her veil and gloves lying beside her, 
and her pets clustered round her feet 

The aeadly paleness had left her, and was replaced by a tender 
little rose-flush, that deepened when any of her guests addressed 
her by her new name, or when she looked down upon the tiny 
circlet on her hand. 

Eleanor Mortimer, Dudley's wife — oh, it was passing strange I 

' Does not Dudley seem the right man in the right place?' said 
Herwald, coming behind us. ' He looks as if he had been master 
of the house for years, standing on his o¥m rug, with the doctor 
and parson.' 

I smiled, and Eleanor glanced up at her husband proudly, and 
just then he came towards her. 

* Lenore darling, I am going to take you in to break^Eist Domi- 
nique tells me there is no time to lose. Nellie, Mr. Egerton falls 
to your share ; mind you sit near us.' ^ 

The breakfast was laid in the oak-panelled dinin^-nxmi, that I 
had once compared to the aisle of a church, but it looked less 
sombre to-day, with the sun streaming in on sparkling silver and glass. 

It was the ordinary wedding breakfast, with no fuss or ceremony, 
no cutting of cake, no speeches or health drinking, so Dudley had 
arranged ; with just a cheerful flow of conversation, which Herwald 
and Bruce took care should not flag ; and at the end ot half an hour 
Eleanor rose, and at a sign from Dudley I followed. 

' May I help you, dear ?' 1 asked, as we crossed the halL 

' If you win,' she answered, and then turned away, her eyes 
filling with tears. 

I knew what was in her heart ; she had hoped that other hands 
would have decked her on her wedding-day. 

Passively she suflered Babette and me to put on her rich travel- 
ing dress, and then, without glancing once at herself, she hurriedly 
crossed the room, and passing through an opposite door closed it 
after her. It was Marion's dressing-room. 

A low whistle in the corridor summoned me, and I went cmt to 
Dudley. 

* Is Eleanor ready ? they are putting the luggage on the carriage.' 
'She has gone in there,' I answered, pointing to th& d<;y^\.\' V 

io not like to disturb her.' 
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'I am afraid you must, or we shall lose our train. Please 
knock, it is far better that she should not be left to hersel£' 

I obeyed, and as I did so I fancied I heard a low sob from 
within, and then she came to the door, drawing down her veil, but 
I could see through it that her eyes were red and swollen, as ^ she 
had been weeping. 

* Now, my dearest, come, say good-bye to Nellie/ and Dudley, 
taking her reluctant hand, led her down to the halL 

There were few to whom to say farewell ; in a minute he had 
placed her in the carriage, and was shaking hands with Bruce and 
Herwald, and then he came to me. 

I don't think he said anything, and I know I did not ; but as 
be stooped to kiss me, I held him round the neck, as if I could 
never let him go. 

And then there was the crack of the whip, gray horses tearing 
down the avenue, a hand waving from the window, and they were 
gone. 

' Now, then,' cried Bruce, busding in, joyously, 'we have ordered 
the other carriage up, and we are going to drive to Stony Qift and 
Pharo's FoUv — you will go with us, Nell?' 

'No, no,' I returned, drawing back nervously, 'make up the 
party without me — I must go home.* 

* Go home I' responded Bruce. * Nonsense, child, I won't have 
you sit and mope alone.' 

' Indeed, indeed, I have a headache^ and can't talk. Please let 
me be afene, Bruce.' 

* She will be far better left to herself,' interrupted Herwald, for 
which I thanked him with a grateful smile. ' Katie shall take your 
place if you like, and we shall all be home in an hour or twa' 

* Very well,' agreed Bruce, * only mind and get us a first-rate tea 
— ^these cold collations are dead failures. I shall be famished by 
six o'clock.' 

And then they took me down the avenue to the elm-tree stOe 
and let me go. 

And so I entered Sunnyside. Sunnyside — ^what was it now? 
four blank walls, and nothing else. 

Slowly I dragged up the stairs with that sense of bitter loss at 
my heart, and went into Dudley's room. 

It was just as he had left it in the morning — diings strewn about ; 
a coat here and a waistcoat there ; his dear little Scotch cap lying 
on ^e pillows ; I took it up and fingered it tenderly, and then 
began to straighten the room. 

There was a tweed shooting-coat hanging behind the door ; it 
felt warm, and soft and pleasant, and I laid my cheek against it 
before I put it away ; and then I took up the Scotch cap again, and 
sat down by the bed, and laid my head upon the pillow where his 
was never to rest again, and cried as if my heart would break, and 
till I could cry no more. 
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Blundering footsteps in the dusky passage outside, and then 
Bruce came in, knocking over half-a-dozen things as he did so. 

* Confound it all, I sh^l break my neck directly. Are you here, 
Nellie? — yes, there you are, and Kitty's right, as she always is;' 
and sitting down on the bed, Bruce regarded me for some time 
with a rueful countenance. 

' I say, Nellie, old girl, don't fret so, it makes us all so sorry to 
see you take it to heart like this. Why, Dudley is as right as a 
trivet, if you would only think so and cheer up.' 

' I am so lonely/ I sobbed — ' 1 am so lonely in this old house by 
myself. Louie is gone, and you, Bruce, and Charlie, and Halcot ; 
and now Dudley has left me, what am I to live for ? ' 

'Live for?' cried Bruce, fondling my hair with an uncertain 
hand ; 'why, life is the jolliest thing in the world, Nell, if you would 
only see it properly.' 

' I can't see it at all,' I repeated ; ' it is all trouble, and pain, 
and loss — ^loss, and pain, and trouble. I don't know what I am to 
do, Bruce, I am so very, very lonely.' 

' My bonnie dearie,' cried Katie, rustling up in her soft crisp 
silks, and her honest face brimful of sympathy, ^ my bonnie dearie, 
have you foi^otten Keith ?' 

* Ay, I declare I had for the minute,' returned Bruce ; * that's 
the right chord. Lassie, we shall make it all straight now. Why, 
Nellie, I don't believe you care a bit for the man who has loved 
you all his life.' 

' I do,' I answered, startled into a sudden avowal, ' I do care for 
him veiy much, but what is tlie use of that ?' 

* Then if you do care,' returned Bruce, earnestly, his handsome 
face flushing as he spoke, ' think of him as much as you can — think 
of him, and find comfort in the thought ; your life is not objectless, 
Nellie, it is full of hope, a hope that will eventually be realized, and 
all the brighter for this weary waiting, that has tried you sa' 

' He is worth it,' murmured Katie ; ' tender and true is Keith, 
and it is not you that will deny it, dearie.' 

And then they talked to me, and cheered me so heartily and 
vet so lovingly, that the bitter hour passed, and I could smile and 
be myself again. 

And then we went downstairs, and Katie made tea, and I sac 
beside her, and Herwald and Bruce both petted and made much of 
me, and the evening was not so bad aftei* all 

And the next day but one Herwald took me to Hurst-hall, and 
my dear Louie's loving care, and the pleasure that her sweet babe 
yielded me, soon set me right ; and in hers and Mill/s companion- 
ship the two months passed as Dudley had prophesied. 

And every now and then came Dudley's happy letters, and 
little shy loving ones from Eleanor, and I could see they were 
happy and at rest, and I was satisfied. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

Tlw book is complete^ 

And closed like the oay ; 
And the hand that has written || 
Lay* it vmwf'-^LMtgfelhmm 

It was Chnstmas-eve, and I was standing alone in tlie SannysMt 
drawing-room, waiting for the carriage to take me round to the 
parsonage ; for there were to be great doings there to-night, to 
celebrate Seymour's sixteenth birthday and first coming home. 

It was not one of the usual clerical tea-parties, that had taken 
place during my stay in the north, but a gathering on a much 
larger scale, for all the notabilities of the neighbourhood were to be 
there, and not only Katie and Bruce were coming, but Dudley had 
promised to bring his wife and some guests who had lately arrived 
at the Priory in the persons of Herwald and Louie. 

Katie, who was now as much at home at the parsonage as I, 
was deputy mistress of the ceremonies in my place ; and it was she 
who arranged the programme of the evening, and ordered the various 
amusements, for there was to be dancing in the library for such 
young people as liked — tableaux in the dining-room, and tea and 
talk in the drawing-room, to which latter apartment the Mortima 
folks were sure to restrict themselves. 

So there I stood in the dim firelight in my low evening dress, 
clasping the coral and pearl ornaments on my neck and arms, and 
feeling rather strange. 

It was early of course when we arrived, for Halcot, who rode 
rampant on such occasions by virtue of the friendship of his Pythias, 
was in a fever of excitement till we were there ; but early as it was, 
Katie came running out to meet us, looking wonderfully pretty in 
her silk train and a crimson rose in her hair. 

* You dear lassie, to come so soon,' she cried, unwinding me from 
my wraps, and shaking out my dress ; * now stand still, and let me 
have a good look at you.' 

'Well, Kitty ! what now?' for she eyed me over curiously with 
a little smile to herself; *you are never going to find fault with m^ 
I hope?' 

* Find fault with you, my white rosebud ! nay, that would not 
be possible ; for a more gracious bewitching little lady I have never 
set eyes upon. You must forgive my looking at you, dearie, for I 
have never seen Nellie Mortimer in jewels before.' 

* I shall call her a white lily of the valley,' said Seymour, coming 
behind and giving me a hug. 

* Or the Queen of Sheba,' echoed Halcot, * for she cuts Mrs, 
Kitty out no end.' 

For whicl* compliment Kitty first in?id^ Vdia 2t Vajt^, -axA >3ci<cBk 
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boxed his ears ; after which they dressed up Rill as Red Riding 
Hood, and put her behind the curtains to try the effect, while 
Halcot lay down at her feet in a leopard-skin rug as a dim personi- 
fication of the wolf. 

Rill looked so lovely in her little scarlet hood, with her pouting 
mouth and small dimpled hands crossed over her basket of butter, 
that Mr. Egerton brought his wife in to see her, who spoiled all im- 
niediatdy by taking her up in her arms and smothering her with 
kisses ; upon which wolf growled and then showed his teeth. 

*Mrs. Egerton,* cried Katie, pouncing briskly upon her, 'we 
can't have you injure our tableaux like this ; please take her awav, 
Nellie, ana both of you stop in the drawing-room, you are only 
wasting our time, ana send Bruce to us when he comes.' 

So we went back to the drawing-room, now warm and ruddy 
with light, with one small curate turning over the photographic 
album on the centre table, whom Mr. Egerton immediately pinned 
and bore off to the rug, while his wile and I sipped come and 
talked in whispers. 

Presendy appeared Mistress Katie, looking trim and important^ 
with Bruce and the boys following her. 

But scarcely had they taken their places before the knocker 
began to work, and arrivals to commence, after whidi the room 
filled rapidly. 

Such a medley of happy faces, girls with shy eyes and long 
sashesy and boys grouped confusedly about the door ; the Thorntons 
armed for conquest at all points, and a sprinkling of curates, the 
Waldegraves, Stephensons, and a host more ; till Mr. Egerton began 
to gasp for breath, and look longingly at die curtained windows*, 
upon which Katie and Seymour exchanged glances, and at the 
tinkling of a very small bell the tableaux commenced and the crowd 
drifted into the other room. 

* I say, Nellie,* whispered Bruce, when the first was over and 
the second preparing, * how late the Pliory people are ; they will 
lose Red Riding Hood after alL' 

Which they did ; and not only that, but the rest of the tableaux ; 
and then the young people began to dance in the library to Ada 
Thornton's music, while I sat still in my quiet comer, a silent but 
amused spectator of the whole. 

Presently came a loud peal that rang through the house, and 
a stir and conmiotion about the door ; and then Louie and Eleanor 
came in together, exciting no small admiration as they passed up 
the crowded room. 

Two such lovely women they looked — the one in velvet and 
diamonds, the other in her bride's dress of silk and pearb ; Louie 
with her grand open lovable face, and Eleanor with weird lustrous 
eyes and wonderful yellow hair. No marvel, then, the busy knots 
of talkers ceased their hum of tongues, and glances and whis^c^ 
were exchanged on the comparative meu\s oi >Ctk<^ \vn A\K»QioK^ 
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But where were Herwald and — 

' Nellie, dear/ said Dudley's voice behind me, so dose that I ivas 
fairly startled, not having seen him come in ; ' you must suffer me 
to introduce an old friend to you.' 

And then I became aware of some one stooping over me, so 
low as almost to brush my face widi a long soft bes^d, and looking 
np I met the glance of two dark eyes, whose loving recognition 
thrilled me to the heart ; and I knew that I was looking up into the 
face of Keith Cameron, and that his gloved hand was holding mine 
firmly, closely, tightly, as if he would never let it ga And then 1 
don't know what happened, save that the room seemed swinuning 
in circles of lights and that the hununing of innumerable bees were 
keeping pace with the pulses of my heart, and that Dudley's arm 
was round me, while his voice was speaking afar ofi^ 

' We have managed it too suddenly, Keith : but what could we 
do ? Keep here a few minutes, and I vrill take her away. Come, 
Nellie, darling, lean on me ; no one will notice you ; the room is so 
hot, you know. Make a path for us, Herwald, please. There, that 
is a brave child. I was afraid you were going to faint' 

And so he took me away, but not to the refreshment-room, that 
was full of people, but to the deserted dimly-lighted cloak-room, 
where we found Katie sitting by herself and crying heartily. 

* Oh, Nellie — mybonnie boy that I have just seen !'she began. 

But Dudley stopped her ; so she fell to kissing my hands in- 
stead, and laughing hysterically, till Bruce came in and scolded her 
and took her away. 

* Well, little one, how do you feel now — better?' 

* Oh, I am quite well,* I returned, unsteadily ; * but — but — 
Dudley, are you sure it is nrt a dream?' 

*A true one at any rate,' he remarked, laughing; *you see the 
reason of our delay now V 

* What delay ? Oh don't talk to me,' I answered, beginning to 
crimson violently ; * I wish you would take me away somewhere, 
where nobody can see me. I don't know what to do.' 

* My dear child,' he returned seriously, * I can't take you away ; 
think how it would look.' 

* Then leave me alone a little while. I can't collect my thoughts, 
they seem going everywhere. Dear Dudley, please leave me to 
myself 

He looked at me anxiously a moment, and then went away, and 
I hid my face in my hands, but I could not think. 1 could see 
nothing but a little boat rocking on a golden sea, and Keith in it — 
Keith, who had come home to England and me. 

Presently I became aware that the chair beside me was taken, 
ai^d then some one was drawing the hands away from my face 
with gentle force that would not be denied. 

* Nellie, I want to see you. I have not looked at you yet !' 
Ohf the ring of those brave Scottish tones^ that I thougjht I 
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s hear again ! Oh, the touch of that strong faithful j 

1 looked up at Keith ; and then, I don't know how it happened, \ 
but Kcich w^ holding me to his heart, and 1 lelt tike a liied bird \ 
that had found its nest, and w3S at rest <uid content — that v 
never to wander again — never, oh, never ! 

' 1 have found you, my Rachel ; 1 have you here t and Jacob'ft I 
long term is over — my own, my very own 1* 

' Do you want me, Keith V 

' I have served (or you for more than ten years now, and, like 1 
Jacob's, " they were as nolhing 10 the love I bore." Look up ir — 
feice, my darling bird, and tell me what you see there !' , 

'It looks tender and inie, Keiili. Oh, Keith, what have 1 done^ 
tbal you should love me so?' 

And as ilie involuntary exclamation escaped my lips, low words 
of. blessing seemed to hover over me, and fold me wilh ineffable 

'Have I come back to my wife, Nellie? Dear love, 1 havctjf 
wooed you so long and patiei.ii). i have suffered and laboured ii' 
your behalf 

' 1 know it, Keith ; I know it — ' 

' What are you saying, dear? 1 cannot hear you.' 

' I will be wliat you wish.' 

And then he kissed me again. And after that we grew 
■nd he talked to me, and 1 listened, till Katie came in, 1 
Dudley, and then we all went back b> the drawing-room. 

What a long delicious dream that evening seems, looking bacfcfl 
n it now ; with such a sen^ ot being tenderly shielded andl 
watched over, with such a feeling of indescribable repose ; and then 
when it was over, the moonlight walk to Simnyside, wrapped up ti 
Keith's t laid, with his strong arm to lean upon ; and to know, ob^M 
happy N 'Hie, to know that it was mine to lean upon for ever " 

And then, the circle round the blazing tiic; Herwald's 

Csts, and Louie's fond caresses, and Katie's bright sparkling facff' ' 
oking up from the rug at her husband's feet ; and last, but not 
least, Dudley's proud glance of triumph as he sat with Eleanor 
beside him, looking at Keith and me. 

' NeLie, do you think now you did well to trust me with your 

Keith watched me, smiling. 
'I don't understand you, dear;' but getdng hot, as I replied, 
nevertheless. 

Dudley left his place and Ijeni over me. 

'What should you say, my pet, il you knew that your brother 

, feeling how lonely you were, and how well somebody loved yoij 

wrylc a lung letter 10 ihat somebody, bidding him cross the se 

that had too long divided you aitd him. and take Sunnys'dA a^ivlV^ 

i wife n^fiEtliej ?* 
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'And what should you say, my pet,' as I hid my fiice so grate* 
fully, oh, so gratefully, on his shoulder, * if Bruce added a postscrpl^ 
bidding him leave the business that had so ill kept nim from 
poverty, and take the younger brother's share at the raetoiy, which 
my marri^e would leave vacant ?' 

'And what would you say if that somebody started the very aeit 
week, and arrived just as we were setting oat for the parsonage ?'^ 
DO, you shall not thank us, child ; are you not our ver^ own Y* 

* Hush ! ' cried Keith, drawing me to him ; * what is that ? ' 

And then, as we were all siknt, the pealing of &e ClMistmas 
chimes broke on our ear. 

' '^ Peace on earth, goodwill towards men * — a happy Christraas 
to you all, my friends 1' 

' Amen,' said Dudley, solemnlyi ' and a brighter and a better Vit 
to you both at Sunnysidd^ 
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